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RECORDS 





AN? finally Brunswick Records—artistic compan- 
ions of Brunswick Phonographs. These records 
are made under the direction of great interpreters:--men 
who have the power and faculty of developing musical 
selections as they would be played by the composers. 

Just as there are directors for the opera, the stage, the 
orchestra, we now have directors for records. 

This means that each Brunswick Record is not only 
the work of some accomplished artist, but is accompa- 
nied by the shadings of a renowned director. 

This is why Brunswick Records rise above the qual- 
ities most records have in common. Brunswicks are more 
than title and artist. They bear the impress of some 
guiding hand. One who knows how to being out the 
inherent qualities, the hidden beauty, the magnetic per- 
sonality, the more spiritual intuitions of the composers. 

Ask to hear these records. Made by the house of 
Brunswick—a name renowned in the world of music. 
Compare Brunswick records with others. Be their sole 
judge! Look for something entirely different. Some- 
thing sweeter, richer, truer! You'll find it in full measure 
in this new Brunswick disc! 








1 THE BRUNSWICK) - BALKE - COLLENDER> COMPANY 


General Offices: 623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise 


Mexico and Canada Sales Co., 819 Yonge St., Toronto 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE STATIONERY 
WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


NOTED FOR QUALITY 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ “STREET 
NEW YORK 
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CLARION 2% in. 
LENOX 2% 


Collar masterpieces 
in two heights. 


in. 


COLLARS 
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WITH WHAT A SENSE 
OF PRIDE— 


Man and Collar meet in a spirit of com- 
radeship each morning! 


For IDE COLLARS are humanized by 
the service they render, in STYLE, FIT, 
COMFORT and QUALITY. On they go, 
easily, naturally, without friction—and 
what’s so important—you have the quiet 
satisfaction of knowing that you are 
smartly attired. 


VARIET Y—yes, 
shapes to the number 
of over a hundred, and 
new ones with each 
season and with every 
Man-whim, but you 
will find no “fursy 
stunts” in IDE Collars. 
After all, there can be 
conservative style. 


Geo. P Ide & Co., Xekers—Troy, N'Y: 
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Dobbs Hats 


carry a touch of Fifth Avenue 
ik to the gathering places of well 
dressed men all over the world 
They represent the best thought 
of correct fashion. SF SF Sf 
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620 Fifth Avenue ~ 244 Fifth Avenue 
2 West Fiftieth Street 
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The Lion Link is a practical 
device which holds the tie in 
proper position and prevents 
the collar from spreading. Lion 
Link Collars are made with eye- 
lets in which to fasten the Lion 
Link. It is simple and easy to 
adjust. 
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UNITED SHIRT & COLLAR CO., TROY, N. Y. 
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The Owen Magnetic is almost invariably driven by the owner, At the wheel of an Owen Magnetic you slip through traffic con- 
who usually also owns several other fine cars. It is chosen as a gestion as you cannot with a manually gear-shifted car. On the 
personal car by the man or woman who likes to drive because no open road you enjoy the supreme pleasure of motion—of effortless 
other car affords a thousand speeds and unlimited power controlled speed and equally effortless driving. So great is riding ease of the 
from the steering wheel by a finger touch. Owen Magnetic that touring never tires. 

Offered in six distinctive models 


" ea MAGNETIC MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, BROADWAY AT 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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he Fine Linens | 
of Yesterday—_ : 2 ea 
The Triangle  =———> | 
of Today | 


E SOFT COLLARS are hand tailored from none but the best silks, piques 
and silk poplin weaves. A well bred distinction of smoothness and correct shapeliness 
is assured by the favored “Triangle Hook’’, a patented invisible device of finest silk 
elastic. @ They will prove a revelation in soft collar comfort and distinctiveness. Q If un- 
obtainable from your haberdasher, send us $3.00 for six Triangle Hook collars of heavy silk, 
satin stripe, or crepe de chine; or $2.00 for silk piqué, silk poplin, or art silk. We'll see that 
he supplies you. @ His name and would be appreciated: 


THE TRIANGLE hed collars mark a new point in fashion, 
ay designing, \ sony carefulness in manufacture and 
the last ering 
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Satin Stripe ; 










CHESTER PARK 
Crepe de Chine Art Silk 
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Young Men of Affairs 


—men whose manner of dress 
reflects their own high standards of 
quality and worth appreciate Apple 
Headwear. 


A nple Hat Ox 


Manufacturers : 
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‘‘THE CLUBMAN” 
One of many styles designed and created 
by Apple for Sports and Informal wear. 
You are invited to request our Brochure for 
Spring, 1920, wherein Apple Feature Crea- 
tions are illustrated for your inspection. 
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“Onyx” 


yielding the measure of satisfaction you 
have a right to expect. 


Reg V.S.Pat. orrice 


This well-known brand has upheld its 
reputation for Quality under any and all 
conditions, and needs no commendation. 


The great variety of styles and fabrics 


we e.e ® 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR “‘ONYX’’ HOSIERY 


Emery & Beers Company /ne. 


Sole Owners of “ONY X”’ and Wholesale Distributors 


_ 





Hosiery 


produced bearing the “ONY X”’ trade-mark 
enables you to supply your needs for all 
purposes for the entire family. 

“ONYX” Hosiery of Finest Silk, plain 
colors, lace ankle, or all overs for special or 
daily wear, also Silk Lisle, Lisle and Cotton 
for general use, always reasonably priced. 
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ie Ulster — Dark drab mole- 

skin; sheep-lined body and 

sleeves; knitted wrists in- 

o« side; full belted; four leather 

trimmed pockets; length, 52 

inches, 

e< 
e< 
e~< 
e< 

°4 Flannel Shirt— Tailored to 

fit; snug collar, reflecting 

; style tendencies; coat-cut; 

a< LL outdoors calls to the man in a Bostwick Warmwear coat. For roomy armholes and sleeves; 

sport or for work, he finds all weather friendly. colors, navy, gray, brown, 

khaki, olive drab, dark red, 


The Bostwick dealer, too, has a friendly feeling for the winter selling season etc. 


4 because Bostwick Warmwear coats, vests and flannel shirts please the out- 
door man—customers find Bostwick means special garments for winter wear. 


® < Specializing on garments of warmth and comfort, Bostwick has added the 
style element. Thus, the Bostwick dealer, and his customer, obtain the 
friendly features of roomy armholes and sleeves, generous fur collars or three- 
o< way collars, comfort pockets tacked and piped, knit worsted wrists inside, etc. 














ers and is @ valuable business asset. 
Ever increasing public acquaintance and 
appreciation is an enhancement, 
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e< 
Government Jerkin— Fine 
quality jerkin leather; 
7 large, button-down flap 
pockets; reinforced armpits; 
worsted knit wvists and neck. 
9< 
And these desirable qualities are allied with authentic tailoring; choice fabrics, leather or 

»< fleece lined; correct lengths and fitted backs. Yet the prices are medium. There’s health ; 
in Bostwick Warmwear—the vim and vigor that belong to the man outdoors. Make (Fall styles now ready 
friends with winter in a Bostwick. to show dealers) 

“ JOHNSON BOSTWICK & CO. 

~ 109 Bostwick Building, Minneapolis i f 

= 

“\ KNOW BOSTWICK BY THIS LABEL: 

1; 
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t) \ \" \\\A\\ N particulars regarding Bostwick Warm- 
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Coupe and touring 
models on the same 
chassis 








JACKSON 





There’s a stamp of mas- 
ter craftsmanship in the 
design and finish of this 
Briscoe sedan which de- 
lights the artistic sense 


of the beholder. 


There’s a soothing comfort 
in its deep upholstery that 
rests mind and body alike. 


And there’s a smooth flow 
of power ready to your 
touch, delivered with the 
fuel economy for which the 
Briscoe unit power-plant is 
world-famous. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION 
MICHIGAN 


The Canadian Briscoe Motor Company, Limited, 
Brockvil.e, Ontario 
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ALL SERIOUSNESS ASIDE 
The Bells 


As Poe Might Have Arranged Them for a Jazz Band 
By ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 


EAR the sledges with the bells, 
Silver bells! 


(Jangle of cow-bells by trap-drummer.) 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 
( Bla-a-a-a-a-h by trombonist, indicating merriment.) 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 
(Pianist falls on keyboard, tinkling in seven octaves.) 
While the stars that oversprinkle, 
(Crescendo roll of drums, registering sprinkling of stars.) 
All the heavens seem to twinkle 
With a (tootletoo) delight; 
(Blo-o-0-0-a-a-h by saxophone, descriptive of twinkling heavens.) 
Keeping time (whang), time, 
In a sort of jazzy rhyme 
To the tintinabulation that so musically wells 
(Insanity experts gather to examine pianist at first opportunity.) 
From the bells (Boom!) bells, (Zing!) 
Bells (Pow!) bells: 
From the jingling of the— 
Boom—jingle ! 
Boom—jingle ! 
Jingling and the tinkling of the— 
Blaa—tinkle! 
Blaa—tinkle! 
Boom, boom, boom, boom 
BELLS! 











Shakespeare’s Lost Chance 


What the Bard might have done with the Telephone 
By F. GREGORY HARTSWICK 


HE telephone has become cne of the essentials of the American 
= No play that expects to run more than a week can get along 

without it, for it provides those elements of dramatic suspense 
which grip an audience by the pocketbook and won't let go till every 
seat is sold. 

What an opportunity Shakespeare missed in writing so early! His 
plays, full of good stuff as they probably are, cry aloud for the telephone 
to bring them to perfection. For instance, in the third act, third scene, 
of “Much Ado About Nothing” he makes Dogberry say to the watch: 

“Well, masters, good-night. An there be any matters of weight and 
counsel, call up me.’” 

Now if the line had been “Call up me—Columbus 3100,” he’d have 
heen the first to spring one of the surest-fire laughs of the ages. 

I’ve taken the liberty of rewriting some of his scenes where there is 4 
good opportunity for the use of the telephone, just to show how much 
better they would be—more punch, more pep—with my ideas in them. 
For example, in “As You Like It,” Act II, Scene IV, when Duke Fred- 
erick’s daughter has run away with her companion, there’s a corking 
chance for the little interpolated scene to go like this: 

SCENE: A room in the palace. Enter Duke Frederick and attend- 
ants. Telephone on desk rings. The Duke answers. 

Duke F.—Hello! Hello! 


* * * * 
Duke Frederick speaking. 
* K * *K Kk 
What!!? 
Can it be possible that no man saw them? 
2K * > K * 


It cannot be! Some villains at my court 
Are of consent and sufferance in this... 
Hello! (Jingles hook violently) Hello!!! God’s wounds! They've 
cut me off! 
(Hangs up receiver and slumps on desk, head in hands.) 
There’s another opening in “The Merchant of Venice.” Everybody 


knows that a sure-fire dramatic situation is to have one of the leading 


(Continued on page 12) 
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THIS IS A 
“PICTURE” RUG 

OF KIRMAN WEAVE 
DEPICTING 
ABRAHAM ABOUT 
TO SACRIFICE 
ISAAC 


Our collections also embrace 
Ghiordes, Koula, Ferraghan and 
other famous weaves coveted 
by lovers of early Eastern art. 





E are also the Mecca for Antique and Modern Oriental Carpets, 

searching the East for its most ancient examples, and evolving from 
our own looms designs inspired by the antique, and so faithfully reproduced 
as to conceal their modern origin from all but the practised eye. 


Rugs of any desired dimension, design, or color, woven to meet your 
special requirements. Thus our assortments are bounded, not by what we 
have, but by what you want. 


Just specify your particular needs and we will set our looms to work. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 


Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, D. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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De See Shakespeare’s Lost Chance 


(Continued from page 10) 














characters in the play reach a successful love-scene and then to have the 
billing and cooing interrupted at its top moment by a telephone mes- 
sage of trouble. Here’s the way I would have written it: Act III, 
Scene II, I mean: 

(SCENE: Portia’s house. Bassanio has just chosen rightly.) 

BassAnio: Fair lady, by your leave (kissing her) 

I come by note, to give and to receive. . . 

(And so on—speech too long, anyway.) 

Portia: You see me, lord Bassanio, where I stand, 

Such as I am—what’s that? 

Bassanto: The telephone. 

(Leaves Portia reluctantly—chance for good comedy touch utterly 
missed—and takes receiver. ) 

Hello! Yes, Belmont 1234X. 
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The All-Year, All-Family 


SRN 
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Right here. 
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f) . hi * * * * * 
ore City and Suburban Car ¥, Say on, I pray you—let me know. 
aS oo (Turns toward audience—face expresses surprise and agony.) 
se Rew Portia: There are some shrewd words coming o’er the ‘phone 
= ‘ : : ae That steal the color from Bassanio’s cheek. 
@ This magnificent Detroit i Bassano: (Hanging up receiver and staggering upstage) 
| P : > iSE)| sweet Porti: 
ut Electric is easily the en- (tad) CO caret Petia, we 
ao ‘ afi Here are a few of the unpleasant’st words 
ea closed-ear sensation of the es That ever quivered diaphragm! 
SS wi (Tells story ef Antonio’s misfortune.) 
XP year. hy 
! Y 
8 Ss ND in “Julius Cesar,” Act III, Scene III, there’s a wonderful 


scene in Brutus’ tent that Shakespeare lets fall flat. Absolutely 
flat. If I'd been doing it it would have been a hummer: ; 

SCENE: The tent of Brutus. Camvp-stools, field-equipment, etc., 
scattered about. Right, field-desk piled high with papers, forms, maps, 
etc. Field-telephone attached to tent-pole, with gas-mask hung on trans- 
milter. Sibley stove center, with real fire. Light by lanterns swung on 
cord stretched across tent. Brutus discovered at desk, working ona 
mass of reports. Cussius striding up and down. 

Cassius: ‘That you have wronged me doth appear in this: 

You have condemned and noted Lucius Pella— 

(They play the quarrel scene. Just at the moment of reconciliation 
the telephone rings. Brutus throws gas-mask into corner and answers. 
All I've done is to eliminate Messala’s speeches—perfectly useless—and 
I flatter myself that it makes a very snappy telephone conversation:) 

Brutus: Hello! Yes,G. H.(Q. That you, Messala? 


It is a supreme demonstra- 
tion of the fact. that the 
fine electrie—commodious, 
cleanly, luxurious, safe and 
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easy to operate—is un- 
equalled as the car for any 
weather and every season. 
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Z Messala, I have here received letters 
Phat voung Demetrius and Mark Antony 
Come down upon us with a mighty power 
Bending their expedition toward Philippi. 
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With what addition ? 
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Do not fail to see this new 
Detroit Electric, either at 
the automobile shows or 
at the show-rooms of your 
local distributor. 





Therein our letters do not well agree. 
Mine speak of seventy senators that died 
By their proscription, Cicero being one. 
(Cassius, unable :o restrain his anxiety, tries to interrupt, but Brutus 
impatiently motions him to silence.) 
No. Messala. 
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Nothing, Messala. 


* ok = * * 


DETROIT ELECTRIC CAR CO. 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


Now as you are a Roman, tell me true. 





* *k *k Ke * 







(Staggers in his seat, but with iron self-control grips receiver and 
steadies himself.) 
Why ... farewell, Portia. We must die, Messala; 
With meditating that she must die once 
I have the patience to endure it now. 
* You see? Nothing given away—everything secret—but the audience 
UW. 
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fen 
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“The Electric was the Pioneer En- 
closed Car—and it is still the Best” 
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Constancy of Charm ~> 
~> at the Dampton Shops 


HE secret of the enduring charm 

of each Hampton interior lies not 
only in beauty of color and carving, nor 
even in the discriminating skill of the 
Hampton decorators in selecting and 
arranging fine pieces of cabinet-work 
with harmonious fabrics and back- 
grounds, but also in the subtle details of 
lighting and those unusual incidentals 


which make each room as delightfully 
livable as it is correctly distinctive. 

We put at your command our wide 
resources for procuring fine old panel- 
ing and fabrics, rare antiques and 
bibleots as well as our vast equipment for 
making authentic reproductions and for 
carrying out decorative schemes in ac- 
cordance with any architectural setting. 


faring St Patrick's Cathedral 
Rework : 
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Daniels “Eight” Coupé 


With Just a Little More Power 
Than You'll Ever Need 





The Distinguished Car” 


Designed and Executed by 


DANIELS MOTOR CAR. COMPANY 
READING PENNSYLVANIA 


New York - Chicago + San Francisco - Boston * Philadelphia - Cleveland 
Sacramento - Los Angeles - Portland - Walla Walla ~- Indianapolis 
Newark - Pittsburgh - Providence - Norfolk - Ft Worth ~° Scranton 
Memphis : Madrid , Hartford - Baltimore ° Harrisburg 
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Brave the storm 
in Hansen Gloves 


Weather will not interfere with your outdoor 
comfort this winter if your hands have Hansen 
protection. 


The model shown here is a new seneral purpose style 
for cold weather, particularly appreciated by those who 
drive cars. Of softest leather, lined and fur trimmed, 
it combines the sensible comfort of the old-time ‘“‘wrist- 
let” with the latest and most elezant treatment of the 
present-day style. 


Write for New Glove Book 


It shows many types and styles for all demands; study 
them, then see your dealer and order your choice. 


O. C. HANSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
105-F Detroit Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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The modern motor car, to the owner of taste, 1s not merely an auto- 
mobile, but an equipage that reflects his position and personality. 


Disteel Wheels, by harmonizing and supplementing the design and 
decorative effects, have made possible a new standard of Beauty in the 
Car of Quality. As to their manifest mechanical superiorities, Disteel 


Wheels are “Science brought to the Wheels of the Motor Car.” 


Detroit Pressed Steel Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 


Disteel Wheel Plant, Cabot Avenue 


Automobile Frame Plant, Mt. Elliot Avenue 


DISTEEL WHEELS 





— 





New York: 1846 Broadway at 6Ist Street Chicago: 732 Michigan Avenue Boston: 925 Boylston Street 


San Francisco : 326 Rialto Building 
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Entrance, French Embassy, Washington, D. C. 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 


IFFERENT from other 

types, the Willys-Knight 
sleeve-valve motor runs better 
the more you use it. 


This engine is always ready 
whenever you are. 


MMM 
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WILLYS-KNIGHT 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., Toledo, Ohio 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 


It improves with use; stays quiet 
and it almost never requires ad- 
justment. 

In refinement of detail, the 
coach work is in keeping with 
the wonderful efficiency of the 
motor. 
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SLEEVE VALVE MOTOR 
IMPROVES WITH USE 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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The trademark of supreme musical quality 
It means the worlds largest 
and greatest musical industry 


Twenty years ago the talking-machine was qualified by experience, by resources, and by 
a triviality. Today the Victrola is an instru- artistic equipment to produce supreme quality 
ment of Art. The exclusive Victor processes as the Victor Company. Its products convey 
have lifted the making and the playing of mu-_ more great music by great artists to more peo- 
sical records into the realm of the fine arts and _ ple throughout the world than all other makes 
rendered them delightful to the most keenly combined. 
sensitive ear. Opera singers and musicians of The pioneer in its field, the Victor Talking 
world-wide fame are glad to be enrolled as Machine Company today remains the pre- 
Victor artists. eminent leader. The famous trademark “His 

Every important improvement that has  Master’s Voice,” with the little dog, is on every 
transformed this “plaything” into an exquisite Victrola (look inside the lid) and on the label 
and eloquent instrument of the musical arts of every Victor Record. It is your guarantee 
originated with the Victor. The Victor plant, of the highest musical quality. Look for it. 
the largest and oldest of its type in the world, Insist upon finding it. If you wish the best. 
is the world-center of great music. buy nothing which does not contain this trade- 

No other organization in the world is so mark. 
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New Victor Records on sale at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


VICTROLA 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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Social Life by the Card System 


How Our Methods as Neighbours Have Changed Since the Days of Sir Guingamor 


try life required that a certain ap- 

preciable quota of each man’s time be 
devoted to being neighbourly. Let us be 
even more specific. 

Sir Guingamor of Locust Valley sits at 
the breakfast table in a glow of content 
brought on by a round of oaten cakes, a 
fowl, a quarter-dozen pasties, two platters 
of braised ox-joints and a shoup of warm- 
ish sack. Motivated, no doubt, by the 
sack, he shies a slightly shop-worn joint 
at the nearest brachet or dog, and sighs 
the medizval equivalent of a long “‘heigh- 
ho.” 

“To-day,” he says, “I think it would be 
nice, after I have brought down the Great 
Stag of Englewood, to make a present of 
his hips to the Lady Bryn of Mawr. She’s 
a mighty nice girl, and Wednesday she 
looked undernourished, sort of.” 

“What is the idea?” inquires his sene- 
schal, whose business it is to keep every- 
thing coming in and nothing going out. 
“We could make that Stag go for four 
meals and a serf-party in the castle. 
What, I repeat, is the idea of the largess ? 
A birthday ?” 

“Not at all,” replies Sir Guingamor. 
“Not at all. But a person ought to be 
neighbourly, hadn’t he?” 

Please appreciate that Sir Guingamor is 
actuated neither by love, motion pictures, 
greed, real estate or other consideration. 
He expects nothing, wants nothing more 
than the good opinion of his friends of 
the countryside. Even that expectation is 
unconscious, he being a creature of medi- 
eval intellect, and Thorstein Veblen hav- 
ing at the time a limited circulation. 

And yet in spite of the casualness of 
the whole affair, and as a result of his 
trivial kind thought, the entire county 
goes to pot for a day so that Lady Bryn 
may have her venison. The hunt tramples 
down some eight acres of succulent young 
corn sprout, kills a good horse trying to 
jump a ditch, and scratches the face of 
every huntsman who tries to follow the 
G. S. of E. through the brambles. Two 
bondsmen in a northern township are re- 
ported run over but likely to live. Along 
toward nightfall, the Stag having been 
killed, a herald gallops a frothing cart- 
horse up to the moat of Mawr, tantivies 
three or four times on a bent bugle, and 
tells the world that a following rider, 
Whose cue comes some moments later, is 
bearing a little token for her ladyship. 
Admitted to the castle he repeats his mes- 
Sage to the lady and any others who in- 
quire how he gets that way. The lady 
tenders florid thanks, and mentions the 
donor of the haunch in pleasant phrases, 
ending with: 


[is was when the niceties of coun- 


er 


By PAUL M. HOLLISTER 


““°T were more fitting that he should be 
a king and lord of some country; many a 
folk has had a less kinglike ruler. Of a 
sooth, his looks and his taste please me 
much, and so say ye to him straightway.” 

That evening, finally, a pleasant time 
is had on venison and indigestion. 

All this for a little everyday courtesy 
and thought, such as comes to everyone 
every now and then concerning his or her 
friends. But the price of gifts, the ex- 
termination of the line of the Great Stag 
of Englewood, the difficulty of keeping 
heralds in Westchester—in short, one 
thing and another, seems to have taken 
some of the dramatic shine off social in- 
tercourse, since the day of Sir Guingamor. 

Yet I scarcely believe we of to-day are 
to be pitied. Has not science, in depriv- 
ing us of the spectacular, given us ten- 
fold of the efficient? (Ans. “she has.”) 
Has she not evolved the holiday card? 


The Holiday Card as a Substitute 


AN inspection of my Christmas and 
New Year’s Day mail will illustrate 
my point. It netted, not counting bills 
and genuine correspondence, 78 envelopes. 
Their contents I have carefully sorted and 
analyzed, to wit: 


44 cards on wedding-admission stock, em- 
bossed with— 
EIEN) bistros wis avec wines oso tie 27 
CB) PCE CANGIES: 6 o... 5.50 4 5 conse ste cece o's 4 
UG) WOO POON he taste <ahalearsion asia Se 6 
(d) Gold stars of Bethlehem........ Z 
MOLE FG Ss rertiate Sonera ean 39 
(e) Cards not embossed but richly 
CHREAVEED | esate oicse sien sinalsie'eisicvescve 
POCA JF cieiah tate tare Reco eaaneiala Meets 44 
16 cards bearing colored figures, to wit: 
WROTE 0) ET Ee cee 4 
(b) Old English headwaiters........ 4 
(c) Improbable young ladies skating. 2 
(d): Bir trees: and (Snow... oi:.6.6:0:6 64.0: 1 


(e) Fir trees, rising moon, and snow. 1 

(f) Fir trees, rising moon, snow, and 
small cabin with light in win- 
GOW. (OKA. COLOP) 6.662550 ctene 

(g) American flag and holly........ 1 


Total 
8 novelty cards, such as: 
(a) Figure of aged female New England- 
er with red flannel tippet, the red 
flannel being genuine. 


(b) Colonial doorway, which actually 
opened. 
(c) Stage coach, with horses which 


moved and presently broke off. 

(d) Rhymed message, the rhymes of 
which were pictured. 

(e) American flag, hoistable by a bit of 
red silk twine. 

(£) Postcard from friend in Brussels, in- 
describable at this time. 

(h) A bright message and a receptacle for 
a coin which did not, however, 
contain the coin. 

(i) The figures “1919”, which under 
pressure became the figures “1920” 


10 original cards, from artists, steamer ac- 
quaintances, co-workers, butchers (to judge 
by the paper) and creditors. The latter 
do not fall strictly under the heading of 
holiday cards. 


Total, as I hoped when I started out.... 78 
The Messages 


HE messages I shall touch upon only 
briefly. I find it hard to hold up to 
the public view such an intimate word as 
this from my closest friend: ‘‘Compli- 
ments of the Season.’ It is too alto- 
gether personal. Nor is it in my heart to 
plumb the depths of ‘Best Wishes,’ nor 
to have anyone else plumb them, with 
plumbers getting what they are getting. 
The rhymes, when the muse answered the 
holiday call, were for the most part adroit 
in phrasing and amazing in their sus- 
tained melody. Take this, for example: 

“On this Christmas Day 

My thoughts are of you 

Where’er I may be 

You know I’m for you.” 
Emerson never did anything better, and 
that is but one among many. The sum 
of them all is that I know where my 
friends stand, and who my friends are, 
and that by a slight investment, and no 
venison hunt, they reminded me of their 

existence in a poignant fashion. 

No holiday—whether bank, legal, or 
bisque—is too insignificant for a card 
shower. We shall see them soon again 
on Valentine’s Day, the only change in 
them being that “fine” will rhyme with 
“Valentine”, and cardiac hemorrhage will 
supplant the Standard Oil or candle motif. 
St. Patrick’s Day, Joseph Tumulty’s 
Birthday, Independence Day and the more 
commonplace occasions of feasting and 
golf have already added fuel to the flames. 
There is a rumor among the printers that 
the anniversary of the Stock Exchange 
Leak is to be commemorated by a special 
edition of Friendship Tokens, and as for 
St. Swithin—who is there who can say 
that he hasn't earned admittance to the 
circle, with rain checks? 

It is a pretty custom, and it may well 
persist. Without, perhaps, the glamour of 
the Old World, it has still the flavour of 
thoughtful kindliness. Buy a dozen as- 
sorted cards before a holiday, send them 
out to a regular mailing list, and who 
knows what new business, what free 
luncheons, what week-end invitations may 
result ? 

(Epitor’s Note: And, as a Valentine sugges- 
tion—just a suggestion, mind you—why not one 
of those little cards bearing to the loved one 
that supreme message of cheer: 


“I’m having VANITY FAIR sent to you for 
one perfect, pulsating year”.) 
































FF to the theatre. But first—a touch, the puff, that last hurried 
glance into her silver mirror. Dressing table treasures of siluer—powder 
box, brush and comb, perfume bottle, candle sticks, and mother’s picture 
in its silver frame. Tomorrow, in the morning coziness of her chamber, 
she will whisper to them the whimsical, feminine secrets of the night 
For aren’t they the silent confidants of her most private hours 


before. 


When Her Miotor W aits 


—these dressing table treasures of silver? 


ORHAM Sterling 

Silverware is avail- 

able from leading 
jewelers everywhere. 
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The Lamps of Limehouse 


A New Series of Limehouse Sketches. 


IV. The Perfect White Girl 


By THOMAS BURKE, author of “Limehouse Nights,” “Broken Blossoms,” etc. 


T is one of the little tales of John Sway 
Too, which he tells at evenings to his wan- 
dering fellows in the half-lit room behind 

his store in Poplar High Street. 

There, amid the pungent odours of suey sen 
and jagree dust, and unguents, tempered by 
the sweeter essence of areca nut, gather the 
youthful yellow seamen newly come to London. 
There, from the venerable lips of John Sway 
Too, they learn Rules of Conduct for this 
strange land and gather much entertainment 
besides, for John Sway Too has seen the pass- 
ing of many seasons under the steel skies of 
Limehouse. 

“It is to be observed,” he remarked one eve- 
ning to a semi-circle of young admirers, “that 
the white daughters of this stream which men 
call the Thames, by whose banks we now so- 
journ, are very apt in guile.” 

“Ao!” cried the company in chorus. 

“And now that statements of a highly ob- 
jectionable nature are daily being made in the 
bazaars and in the printed leaves by the men 
of this land against the association of their 
daughters with the serene and refined ones 
from the land of the White Poppy, this person 
who addresses you would advise you all to 
abjure the company of the white maidens.” 

He paused to reach from a shelf, a jar of 
li-un, and extract a portion of its contents 
with his yen-hok. 

“This refined assembly,” he continued, “will 
doubtless refrain from expressions of displeas- 
ure, and will concede from their own experi- 
ence that the words of this person are weighted 
with wisdom when he tells them that the at- 
traction which they possess for these white 
maidens is almost wholly in proportion to the 
number of taels—or, as the barbarian tongue 
has it, coins—in their possession; whereby the 
maidens may be afforded refined and polished 
relaxation in tea-houses and theatres.” 


[THE company looked doubtfully around the 
room and about the floor, but none met the 
eye of his fellows or the eye of John Sway Too. 

“Nevertheless,” continued the narrator, com- 
placently, “I have myselt found one white 
maiden of these cold streets—a maiden of sur- 
passing virtue and of beauty like to dew upon 
chrysanthemums. Fairer than the Great Night 
Lantern over the garden is she; kinder than 
the sun to the bursting bud; sweeter than the 
rain to the parched field; more gracious than 
the nest to the tired bird.” 


“Hi-yah!” cried his audience. ‘Will not 
the estimable John Sway Too tell us of her?” 

John Sway Too took the portion of li-un 
into his hand and rubbed it slowly into a 
pellet; and the company drew closer. 

“It was about the time of Clear Weather,” 
he began, “when, in our country, the almond- 
blossom is scattering its colour about the gar- 
den-walks, and the swallow comes again; 
when, beneath the brown earth begin those 
agreeable stirrings that rise at last to the full 
laughter of the harvest; when, beneath the 
bosoms of refined youths such as those I now 
see before me, begin these not unpleasing tre- 
mors that come at last to harvest in a kiss. 

“T had, on a fair evening of this season, 
followed my custom of visiting a tea-house 
within this street, and there engaging myself 
with white men in a game of fan-tan. But 
upon that evening some evil spirit was in 
possession of the cards, and all my skill could 
not prevent my losing many cash to my base 
associates. At a point when but a few cash 
were left to me, I resolved to play one game 
more, believing that my unremitting devotion 
to my ancestors would lead them to intervene 
on behalf of their miserable son. The agree- 
able state of mind with which I entered upon 
this game was, however, violently displaced 
by emotions of the most agitating nature; for 
I soon observed that the cards which had fallen 
to my hand were intolerably inadequate to the 
purpose of recovering any portion of my coins. 
When, therefore, the game was well begun, I 
contrived, by that dexterity which my dignified 
father had passed to me as his highest gift, 
to thwart the evil spirit that sought to undo 
me, and to substitute, by a rapid movement 
of the arm, five cards of high value, which I 
carried always in my tunic as a charm against 
evil-doers, for those then in my hand. 

“But alas! misfortune pursues even those 
most attentive to the Four Books and most de- 
vout in service to their ancestors. Scarce had 
I effected the substitution, when the pig-like 
eye of the wholly detestable Bill Hawkins per- 
ceived the movement; and, disregarding all 
the laws of the Book of Rites, he cried aloud 
his discovery in that voice which many have 
likened to the filing of an iron chain by a 
number of watermen under the influence of 
rice-spirit. Immediately, the assembled com- 
pany laid aside their dignity, and fell upon 
me with blows and base comments upon my 
accomplished father and the method by which 


he bred me. With a total loss of the perpen- 
dicular I was hurried from the tea-house to 
the Causeway, and there subjected to usage 
of a degrading and highly painful nature. 


“«Q@'UDDENLY, at a point when the repeated 

blows had become well-nigh unbearable, 
they ceased, and a silence fell upon my perse- 
cutors; and there appeared in our midst a 
white maiden of loveliness surpassing any love- 
liness that this person had at any time con- 
ceived. Dazed as I was by my brutal treat- 
ment, I was yet swift to note how my heart 
leapt and cried at sight of her. Dense, dark 
hair streamed about her milk-white brow. 
Whiter than the blossom of the cherry were 
her hands, and her eyes shone with the lights 
of a thousand festival lanterns. The running 
lines of her limbs were as happy to the eye as 
the flashing curves of the swallow in the mid- 
dl. air; and through the dusk her face glowed 
like an evening water-lily. 

“While I lay prone on the hard road, she 
addressed high words to my tormentors, and 
her bright hands flashed against them like fire- 
flies; and I felt that, sweeter to my wounds 
than all ointments and dressings, would be 
one caress from those white hands. And lo! 
when she had made an end of speaking, my 
persecutors crept sadly away, and she bent to 
me—to this utterly degraded and altogether 
insignificant person—and placed an arm about 
me, and helped me to a position of dignity. 
Like a roll of silk was her arm, and my heart 
became as the sun at high noon. I murmured 
foolish words to her, not thanking her as my 
rescuer, but blessing her for the touch of her 
hands and for her gracious presence; blessing 
her for her beauty and for that I was vouch- 
safed to gaze upon her. 

“Then she led me away to her Palace. I 
have wandered much about these parts, along- 
side this stream, but in all my wanderings had 
found nothing but the large ungainly build- 
ings of the merchants and the disreputable 
hovels where dwell the mean and the base 
of this city. Scarce, however, had we made 
one turn out of the Causeway, than we came 
upon a noble and dignified mansion, with iron 
gates, tiled paths, and a green door. By means 
of a key this maiden of surpassing loveliness 
opened the green door and motioned me to 
enter. With trembling limbs, partly due to 
the vile treatment to which I had been sub- 
jected, and partly (Continued on page 108) 
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Little Glimpses of the Future 


The Final Solution of the Transportation 
Problem. 


(An extract from the New York Daily Press of 1925) 


We are happy to announce to our readers 

that the mail coach service between New 
York City and Philadelphia, which has been 
temporarily suspended since 1840, is to be re- 
sumed this week. By a fortunate chance the 
well-known and highly popular coach, the 
Martin Van Buren, has been discovered still in 
her yard, where she was placed when she was 
set aside pending the experimental use of the 
railway, which has proved such a costly failure. 
Under the new arrangement, passengers booked 
for Philadelphia are guaranteed of departure 
and arrival at the hour specified. Subject only 
to the hazards of the weather, the Martin Van 
Buren will leave her place of departure 
(The Andrew Jackson Hostelry, corner of 
Wall Street and the Albany Post Road) at or 
about daybreak on the morning of every Mon- 
day. This commodious coach has accommoda- 
tion for ten inside and ten outside passengers. 
There is ample accommodation in the boot for 
all parcels and personal luggage. Passengers 
desirous of putting luggage in the boot, how- 
ever, are requested to come to the booking office 
three days in advance to effect the necessary 
signature of vouchers, and to take the neces- 
sary oaths of allegiance and citizenship. 

In order to avoid the present delays in the 
operation of the tunnel traffic, the Van Buren 
will be taken across the river on a barge. Pas- 
sengers may keep their seats during the transit, 
or, for a small extra fee, may be carried across 
(if the wind serves) ina hoy. The Van Buren 
will proceed at full speed across New Jersey. 
Absolutely no stops will be made except for the 
change of horses, for meals, and for the night. 

When the moon serves, the Van Buren will 
continue her journey, still at full speed, until 
9 p.m. She will arrive in Philadelphia, bar- 
ting being struck by lightning, on the after- 
noon of the third day out of New York. The 
greatest satisfaction is expressed everywhere in 
business circles over the prospect of the speed 
and certainty offered by the new service. A 
peculiar and pathetic interest attaches to the 
fact that the four horses which drew the Van 
Buren on her last trip out of New York are all 
dead. 

Other similar ones, however, have been se- 
cured from the hansom cab service of Fifth 
Avenue. Many of those who have seen the 
hew team declare that it is hard to believe that 
they are not the original horses. 


Rivesrens OF THE MAIL COACH SERVICE. 


Form of Application to be Used in the Not- 
ery-Far Future in Trying to Secure a Hotel 
Room. 
(1) Letter from the Applicant. 
THE MANAGEMENT, 
THE Soakus Hore, 
NEw York. 
Dear Sirs: 

I beg to apply for a room, to be available 
for my use one month from the present date 
and usable for one day. I am a young man 
of good habits, a Presbyterian, a graduate of 
Harvard and a non-smoker. If you will see 
fit, Sirs, to trust me with a room I shall do my 


Or, Where Shall We Soon Be At? 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


utmost to occupy it in a way entirely to your 

satisfaction. My testimonials are enclosed 

herewith. Very faithfully, 
Epwarp EATANYTHING. 


(2) Testimonial from the President of 
Harvard. 

THE MANAGEMENT, 

THE Soakus Horet, 

New York. 
DEAR Sirs: 

This is to certify that Mr. Edward Eatany- 
thing attended the undergraduate course at 
Harvard for a number of years and obtained 
the Baccalaureate degree in Arts. His course 
included English Literature Courses 1, 2 and 
6, Mathematics 4 and 5, and Latin 6 and 8. 
I consider him in every way fitted to occupy 
your room. 

Very faithfully, 





’ 
President, Harvard University. 


(3) From the Pastor of the Broad Street 
Second Baptist Church. 

THE MANAGEMENT, 

THE Soakus Hore.,. 

New York. 
Dear SIks: 

My young friend, Mr. Edward Eatanything, 
informs me that he is an applicant for a posi- 
tion as a roomer under your management. He 
was for over four years a member of my con- 
gregation and I have great pleasure in testify- 
ing that the level of his spiritual life is so high 
that you can with safety place him even on the 
top floor of your hotel. 

Very faithfully, 





’ 
Pastor. 


(4) Certificate from the Metropolitan 
Emergency Guarantee and Insurance Company. 
To WHom Ir May Concern: 

Mr. E. Eatanything is insured in and by this 
company in compensation for all possible acci- 
dents resulting from rooming in a hotel. Any 
management permitting him to occupy a room 
is hereby assured that the Metropolitan Guar- 
antee Company will see that he leaves the 
room, either alive or dead, at daybreak of the 
day following his occupancy. 


(5) 
pany. 
Mr. EATANYTHING. 

Dear SIR: 

We have much pleasure in informing you 
that your application for a room has been ac- 
cepted by the Board of Pardons of this hotel 
and ratified by the Conciliation Council of the 
Waiters’ Union. The room will be ready for 
your occupancy at midnight of the day men- 
tioned and you are requested to leave it at or 
before daybreak. An extra charge will be 
made for sleeping in the bed, or for the use of 
the window. 


Answer from the Soakus Hotel Com- 


List of Honour. Pullman Company Announce- 
ment for March. 

At a meeting of the Directorate of the Pull- 

man Car Company, lower berths were awarded 

as follows for the month of March. The 
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in America 


names mentioned below have been placed in 
order of merit. 


March List of Successful Lower Berth 


Contestants 
PUGS Scien) aaa aetna aa H. W. Weenix 
ODED Bo sian se aces eee Noeetans M. B. Beel 
fT a, OS aa ane Ane ke Ae Mrs. T. M. Groilitz 
NOOR A a a cls die sisieltara <eareieiniciaiieiane etatd A Friend 
POMOG IES 50 oo seiay keaelg aR WGI L. T. Rash 
EOWA RG ire nce >Mr. and Mrs. Walter Ogontz 
Lower 7..Mrs. Louis Lipstick, Maid, Governess and 
2 children 
OWE Sonn ene nce Mr. George Spelvin 
LOWER? Ve nec Reserved for Gen’l Passenger Agent 
LOWE NOs cee cine Reserved for Gen’l Passenger Agent 


Last and Final Fall of Sterling Exchange. 


HE greatest excitement prevailed up and 

down Wall Street in both directions this 
afternoon, over the news that Sterling Ex- 
change had finally dropped out of sight and 
disappeared. Our readers will recall that the 
disappearance of the rouble some years ago was 
followed by the explosion of the French franc. 
At the same time the Austrian kronen sank in 
value till.it was. worth less than 100 to 1, and 
was usable only at the Jacksonville races. It 
was hoped, however, that the pound sterling 
might share a better fate. The expectation was 
disappointed. It has been sinking gradually, 
and apparently no attempts have availed to 
force it to get up again. Last week it passed 
twenty cents, still going down. This morning 
it opened at ten cents, made a feeble attempt 
to rally itself, seemed, indeed for a moment 
about to lift itself up a little, and then subsided 
to five cents. At lunch time it was lying pros- 
trate at five, with but little hope of revival. At 
two p.m. it moved slightly, reacted up to six 
cents and then sank heavily to three. Shortly 
after it rolled over and subsided to one cent, and 
after lying there for a few moments, breathing 
heavily, it fell to nothing and disappeared. 

The deepest regret is felt in financial circles. 
It is felt as if an old friend had passed away. 
There is nothing now left in the world except 
the American dollar. For the time being, trade 
is at a standstill and all the gayety and fun of 
the Stock Exchange is a thing of the past. 
But we understand that prompt measures are 
being taken to remedy the situation. Brisk 
speculation has already started on the Curb in 
dealings in the Madagascar shell money, and 
in the Button Currency of Cambodia. A lead- 
ing broker tells us that his house expects very 
shortly to open transactions in the goat and cow 
exchange of Kurdistan, and are already offer- 
ing futures in Congo beads. The general de- 
pression, in fact, is mixed, as is usual in Ex- 
change circles, with a feeling of optimism, and 
a distinct buoyancy is felt throughout the pre- 
vailing despair; in short, the general impres- 
sion of ruin is coupled with the idea that not 
the brokers, but some one else will turn out to 
be ruined. 


Price List, Ritz Hotel Restaurant, 
January Ist, 1920. 


1 Minute steak, if eaten on premises........... $7.00 

If taken home cold........... 6.25 
French pastry, choice of any two figure pieces.. 3.00 
Fried eggs (one side), $5.25; (both sides)..... 6.00 


Bread sandwiches with butter $.85; if gluten... 1.10 
Chicken sandwich (née veal), dark meat only.. 1.50 

Guests are requested not to tip more than five head 
waiters and captains. 
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M. Michel Fokine came to 
America primarily to supervise 
the choreography in the New 
York production of “Aphrodite,” 
but he was forced, in response 
to insistent public demands, to 
consent to appear himself in a 
number of his own dances. New 
Yorkers have therefore had the 
delightful opportunity of study- 
ing the work of one of the 
really great artists in the 
realms of the Russian Ballet 





VANITY FAIR 


Mme. Fokina (at the left and 
below), during her all too brief 
visit to America, appeared only 
at private entertainments previ- 
ous to the notable performance 
in the Metropolitan Opera 
House on December 30th. Both 
she and her husband have lim- 
ited themselves. largely to 
dances which are interpretative 
of the best and most repre- 
sentative works of the more fa- 
mous Russian musical composers 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY MAURICE GOLOBERG 


Fokine and Fokina in New York 


Famous Artists of the Russian Ballet Appear in a Special Programme at the Metropolitan Opera House 
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The Anglo-American Drama 
British Playwrights Do Much to Strengthen the Entente Cordiale 


been neatly regulated. The overcrowded 

conditions that marked the first part of the 
season have been greatly bettered; the rush 
hour, so to speak, is over. Each production 
has had a whole evening to itself, and there 
have been effective pauses between the pre- 
mieres. Some plays, with an exquisite thought- 
fulness, even withdrew, after a brief showing, 
and resigned their theatres to the incoming 
entertainments. The outgoing dramas included 
one curious divertissement called ‘“‘The Phan- 
tom Legion,” which treated of ‘death and the 
author’s astoundingly unattractive conception 
of an after life. This play holds the season’s 
record, thus far, with a run of four evening 
performances and one matinée. By an odd 
coincidence, it ran just five performances too 
many. 


ice a little while the theatrical traffic has 


“Abraham Lincoln” 


T was a leisurely period for the 

theatre, but by no means an 
uneventful one, for it included 
the long-awaited American pro- 
duction of John Drinkwater’s 
“Abraham Lincoln.” After its 
amazing success in London, at an 
inconvenient, uncomfortable play- 
house, after months of enthusi- 
astic heralding over here, after 
the book had sold out, after the 
author had been welcomed and 
interviewed and quoted and 
photographed laying a wreath on 
Lincoln’s tomb, it finally came 
to the Cort Theatre. And the 
extraordinary part of the whole 
thing is that it fully realizes all 
we have been keyed up to expect 
of it. 

It takes one some little while 
to comprehend the fact that one 
is not witnessing a play at all— 
it isn’t until the performers are 
well into the second act, in fact, 
that consciousness begins slowly 
todawn. There is no attempt at 
the development of a plot, there 
are no twists, no surprises, no 
“big moments”; there is just a 
succession of quietly played, sim- 
ply written scenes—largely unre- 
lated—from the life of Abraham 
Lincoln. And even those most 
Prolific of advice can offer no 
suggestion to Mr. Drinkwater as 
toa more effective wav of show- 
Ing a great character. 

Mr. Drinkwater has come to 
his subject in all reverence; the 
Lincoln he draws is the idealist, 
the leader of men, the man of sorrows. Of 
the shrewd backwoodsman, there is but little 
trace, and of the crude humorist, the father of 
the unquestionably questionable story, none 
whatever; this is a Lincoln that would stalk 
freezingly from the room if any one said so 
much as “It seems there was this traveling 
man,” 

The author has seldom sought to improve 
on history. He has introduced a_ fictitious 








By DOROTHY PARKER 


character into the cabinet, and he has caused 
Lincoln, from the box at Ford’s Theatre, to 
deliver a speech compounded of the best known 
lines of the Gettysburg and the second in- 
augural addresses—but how could he have 
thought of a better speech? 

The play is so simply written that there is 
never a suggestion of the theatre about it; 
éven such a tried trick as the soft singing of 
an off-stage army marching off to war some- 
how loses ali theatricalism and becomes ‘grip- 
pingly real, so naturally and quietly is it 
brought in. The management has introduced 
the same unseen soldiers in another selection, 
during a scene in Grant’s headquarters at 
Appomattox, and, though it would seem as 
if, according to the managerial idea, the Union 
army was composed of two tenors and a couple 
of basses, the effect is none the less telling. 

Frank McGlynn, hitherto unknown to New 
York, is the Lincoln of the production, and. 


Laurette Taylor has added new honors to her already abundant store, 
as the Italian fortune-teller in the new Hartley Manncrs play, “One 
Night in Rome,” at the Criterion Theatre 


from the opening night, his unknown days 
were over. His is an extraordinarily real 
characterization; though the lasting impression 
is of the heroic figure, the maker of history, 
he has somehow managed to suggest the shrewd 
humor that the playwright so  sedulously 
avoided. Notable performances are those of 
John O’Brien, in the rdle of Seward, with a 
most convincing make-up, and of Jennie Eus- 
tace, though she is on the stage for a scant 


i RACE A AE OE? 


ten minutes. William Harris, Jr., has given 
the piece the careful production that it deserves. 


“Monsieur Beaucaire” 


Fabs importation from England is 
‘Monsieur Beaucaire,” which comes over 
to the New Amsterdam Theatre bodily—com- 
pany, costumes, scenery, and all, from its long 
run in London. Gilbert Miller has produced 
the comic opera charmingly; in fact, it is to 
the eye that the production most appeals. Per- 
haps, though, this is a bit unfair. Undoubt- 
edly, the cast was having an off evening on 
the night the writer was among those present; 
Miss Blanche Tomlin’s high notes seemed to 
have turned just a trifle, while Mr. Marion 
Green, the Beaucaire of the entertainment, 
veered so whimsically from key that the gen- 
eral impression was of his improvising a sec- 
ond to the air carried by the orchestra. John 
Clarke, alone, stayed faithful to the score. 
André Messager has written 
charmingly light music, to which 
Adrian Ross has supplied fitting 
lyrics, and Frederic Lonsdale, the 
librettist, has wisely followed 
Booth Tarkington’s story closely. 
But the chief honors fall upon 
the designers of scenery and cos- 
tumes, for one thinks back on 
‘Monsieur Beaucaire” as a series 
of exquisite stage pictures,—one 
scene, in particular, in which the 
stage is crowded with gorgeously 
clad supernumeraries, dancing 
the minuet. It is safer for the 
spectator to let his delighted gaze 
rest lightly on the general pano- 
rama of this dance, rather than 
to scrutinize too closely the faces 
of the dancers. Their tense ex- 
pressions, with the _ strained, 
hunted look in the eyes that is 
caused by desperate, if inaudible, 
counting, are fatal to the delicacy 
of the illusion. 

Marion Green makes the hero 
a requisitely dashing figure, and 
Blanche Tomlin, somewhat han- 
dicapped by the fact of playing 
the role that Maggie Teyte cre- 
ated, is the heroine. John Clarke, 
Marjorie Burgess, and Spencer 
Trevor contribute effective char- 
acterizations. 


“My Lady Friends” 





O return to our own home 
asee talent, the funniest thing late- 

ly unveiled in these parts is “My 

Lady Friends,” which, all un- 

heralded, sneaked into the Com- 
edy Theatre. The farce, by Emil Nyitray and 
Frank Mandel, has probably the first plot ever 
conceived by the mind of man. It has to do 
with the gaily-inclined husband who, unable 
to spend money on his over-economical wife, 
lavishes it, with the giving of pleasure as his 
only intent, on young ladies of his acquaint- 
ance. One can picture Ham, Shem, Japheth, 
and the girls acting just such a story for the 
entertainment of Mr. (Continued on page 102) 
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COUNT DE STRELECK! 


Elsie Ferguson Returns from the Movies to the Stage 


She Is to Appear in February in Arnold Bennett’s “Sacred and Profane Love” 
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OME, as well as New York and Paris, 
has its MacDougal Alley, its Boule’ 
Miche’. 

The Via Margutta is a narrow little street 
that the average tourist would never hear of 
unless invited there by the owner of a studio. 
The neighborhood has its charm—what part of 
of Rome has not ?—made up of one and two- 
storied buildings, flower and vine decked ter- 
races, cool, red-paved courtyards, shops of 
craftsmen who cater to the needs of sculptors 
and painters, and most of all, a magnificent 
view of the Pincio. An unusual feature of 
the view is that one looks up to it. The Via 
Margutta is on the level of old Rome; the 
Pincio is perhaps two hundred feet above it. 

During the years immediately preceding the 
war this quarter had been taken possession of 
by artists from all over the world—Americans, 
English, French, Scandinavian, German. It 
was a bable of tongues and nationalistic tastes. 
After the war had begun and many of the 
artists had returned to their native land, and 
the Via Margutta was beginning to look as 
deserted as the Forum, a new spirit appeared 
and gave it fresh life. Gordon Craig (the 
son of Ellen Terry, artist, writer and a real 
genius in matters having to do with theatrical 
scenery), forced to abandon his Arena Goldoni, 
at Florence, an open air theatre of a century 
ago in which he had established a school for 
the theatre and which had been requisitioned 
by the Italian Government, came to Rome and 
moved into a charming studio iti the Via Mar- 
gutta. 





Gordon Craig’s Studio 


F course, it was unlike any other studio. No 
one but Gordon Craig would have thought 
of decorating and furnishing it as he did. 

The first impression, as one enters from a 
small door and is shown into a huge room with 
apparently nothing in it, is one of vast spaces. 
Straight from the ceiling hang folds of grey 
stuff—an indefinite, mouse-colored fabric that 
hangs in heavy folds and very straight lines. 
The studio seems an impressive avenue of grey 
folds. At the far end is a wide window look- 
mg out upon the Pincio. There are perhaps 











By NORVAL RICHARDSON 


five or six chairs and a sofa—absolutely noth- 
ing else. Entering this strangely quiet, 
spacious room in the late afternoon one gets at 
once the feeling of the theatre. It is frankly 
dramatic in its proportions—or its effect of 
proportions—and in its vague, neutral color- 
ing; and the scene through the wide window— 
the Trinita dé Monti, the ilex trees of the 
Pincio, the historic Villa Medici, all glowing 
in that golden Roman sunlight—is surely dra- 
matic enough for any stage. Craig—tall, 
broad, always a striking presence in his per- 
sonal color scheme of pink and grey and white 
and blue—his skin of that clear freshness of 
the Englishman, his eyes the same charming 
blue as those of his mother, and his choice of 
clothes invariably running to grey—his one 
idiosyncrasy being that he never wears a tie— 
Craig blends into his studio as a perfect part 
of it. It is perfectly his own ambiente and he 
fills it most effectively. 





Some of His Visitors 


H* never invited anyone there, but any day 
you went you were likely to find an ex- 
tremely interesting group—and Rome can usu- 
ally assemble as interesting a group as will be 
found anywhere in the world. Among them 
one often found a prim little woman with 
white hair and wonderful, glowing black eyes 
—FElenora Duse; or a rather violent young 
Italian—the futurist poet, Marinetti; or a dis- 
tinguished matron of one of the oldest Roman 
princely families; or an Ambassador who 
sought this cool, dream studio, so as to re- 
member that war had not yet ruined the world 
and that art still lived and would rise, flower- 
ing, from a world of destruction. 

No matter how varied the group was, the 
conversation in those days, usually centered 
about one subject, for Craig is a man of one 
idea—one big idea—the theatre. He thinks 
and dreams and plans the theatre; and he does 
it slowly, thoughtfully, with infinite care for 
details or the elimination of details. He will 
tell you himself how he spent two years in 
planning his first three productions which were 
to last only one week. 

This was in London, in 1900, and the pro- 


A setting by Gordon : 
Craig, done for his pro- 
duction of ‘“‘Hamlet” and 
illustrative of his origi- 
nal use of movable 
screens by which back 
and side lights are dis- 
tributed and diffused 


Gordon Craig, and his Roman Studio 


Some of his Theories in Regard to Theatrical Production 


ductions were two old operas by Purcell: “Dido 
and Aeneas” and “The Mask of Love’, and 
one by Haydn, “‘Acis and Galatea’. In re- 
lating the difficulties of his first efforts he 
laughingly tells the story of how he got the 
reputation of not using footlights. There were 
none in the old theatre which he had rented 
for the productions and he was forced to get 
along without them. He is not opposed to their 
use. All forms of lighting have their purpose. 
The study of lights and their effects is a 
question for both scientist and psychologist. 
A scene may be lighted in such a way that it 
is tragic—or in such a way that it is comic. 
The lighting of a scene prepares the audience 
for what is going to take place before anything 
is said or done, and later it accentuates what is 
being said and done. 

To illustrate what he means he will show 
you three designs which he has made for light- 
ing one scene. ‘The first is lighted to accentu- 
ate the importance of one actor and his domi- 
nation of the scene; the second shows a crowd 
dominating this same scene; and the third 
still shows the same scene, but now both actor 
and crowd are subservient to the scene itself. 

Craig often refers to his three colleagues 
who are devoting all their time and energies 
to the development of the theatre: Yvette Guil- 
bert, in voice; Isadora Duncan, in motion; 
Adolphe Appia, in decorations. The first two 
are already well known to Americans; the last, 
Appia, lives in Switzerland and works alone 
in perfecting his plans for a theatre which will 
be ready when the world wakes up to the reali- 
zation that the theatre has never yet been seri- 
ously considered. As a boy Appia was as- 
sociated with Wagner at Beyreuth and while 
watching rehearsals there formed the habit of 
thinking of decorations in relation to_ music. 
He is not and never will be an impresario, 
like Strabinsky and Reinhart. He will always 
be only an artist. 


The Importance of the Italian Theatre 


a studying the theatres of Europe dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, Craig has 
reached the conclusion that the Italian theatre 
is the most important (Continued on page 114) 
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One of the eleventh hour remedies for industrial unrest is the conference, in which 

the employees have a share in determining the policies of the factory. There seems 

no good reason why this principle shouldn’t be applied to the management of the 

household. Why, for instance, should not other members of the menage than the 

valet be called into consultation on the clothes which the Young Master is to wear? 

They all have to look at him during the day, and some very good suggestions might 
come from the butler or the second man 





One thing would have to be clearly understood from the first, 
and that is that there can be no appeal from the decisions of 
the committee. It had been voted in a household conference 
that no flowers should be cut except for the dinner table, and 
here Miss Lulu, the unmarried daughter, is caught red-handed 
trying to snip off a basket-full of cosmos for the tea-table. 
The official reprimand is being delivered by the gardener, who 
was hiding in the bushes - 
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An executive session of the Guest Committee, whose province 
it is to decide what guests shall be invited to the house. It is 
a matter of no small importance to the servants—simply as a 
business proposition. The name of a certain careful spender 
is now under discussion and the chauffeur has risen to say that, 
though the others, of course, may have a perfect right to feel 
differently about the thing, he, for his part, wouldn’t care to 
see a man like that in the house 





The possibilities for dissension in the Kitchen Committee on Menus are limitless. The 
butler and second man have made up the radical minority for some time and now have won 
the upstairs girl over to their side, creating an absolute deadlock. Francois is here shown 
enumerating the reasons for the inclusion of bouillabaisse in the menu, while the other 


side holds out stubbornly for a cream soup. 


The family consider the prospects of getting 
either extremely slim 


Drawings by GLUYAS WILLIAMS 


The Employees’ Conference 


If Successful in Shop Management Why Not in the Household ? 
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The Pleasures of the Platter 


Gastronomic Delights Which Grow Keener as Other Joys Are Taken from Us 


many), is a vast kitchen set on a sunward- 
looking slope, where the good cooks of 
this world go after having served their culinary 
apprenticeships. It is a glazed-tile pavilion, 
with rows of burnished copper pots that keep 
themselves clean; and white-curtained, wide 
casements looking out over star - strewn 
meadows. 

There you will find Br. Laurence, the same 
who wrote a devout book while the kettles 
simmered. There also you will find Peter de 
la Haye, master confectioner to Charles II; 
Béchamel, Louis XIV’s chef, immortalized for 
morue a la créme; Vatel, cook to the Condé, 
who (this isn’t mentioned now) slew himself 
in a moment of chagrin because the fish failed 
to arrive on time; Careme, king of pastry cre- 
ators and favorite of Tallyrand; Ude, who 
vainly strove to teach the English how to cook 
in the French style; and all the other masters 
of the culinary arts who have concocted rare 
viands for the delectation of man’s palate. 


A ny) my conceptions of Heaven (I have 


An International Assemblage 


ee will the conversation be limited to 
French. Sniffing the pots about, you will 
see Major Grey, K.C.B., who made the first 
batch of chutney, thereafter known by his 
name; and Mrs. Lazenby, who made Harvey’s 
sauce; and Mr. Keeler, of marmalade fame. 
At another pot stands he who first introduced 
peroushkies into Russia; at another he who 
taught the Chinese how to cook rice. The 
negro mammy who made the first beaten bis- 
cuit will work happily side by side with the 
moon-faced frau from Pottstown, Pa., who 
first made scrappel (what a succulent breakfast 
dish!) and the hatchet-faced Puritan woman 
who baked the initial Boston bean or slid the 
first codfish ball into its baptismal fat. 

On the verandah leading from this kitchen, 
lolling upon couches and crowned with bay, 
will be others who attained eternal fame. 
These are the boys of the bulldog breed who 
ventured into the unknown and uncharted seas 
of mixed dishes. Here is a Peary-looking 
person. You wouldn’t suspect it, but he’s the 
man who first dared serve Burgundy with 
pressed mallard duck, and later framed the 
law that gives champagne the right to go with 
anything. The esthetic looking man on the 
second couch to the left put the earliest chicken 
in its earliest aspic. And there you will also 
find included the well-known Babylonian gour- 
mand, Nebuchadnezzar, because of his early 
fondness for lettuce. There are, of course, the 
more plebeian heroes—the initial eaters of oys- 
ters, clams, scallops, snails, mushrooms and 
sweetbreads; and those who first introduced 
the pork to the bean, who performed the nup- 
tials between ham and eggs, who gave away 
liver to bacon, and presented corned beef to 
cabbage. 

Pious folk may be shocked by this picture. 
But it is reasonable enough. Cooking is a 
good act; and we have been led to believe 
that Heaven is the place especially prepared 
for those whose lives have been given to good 
acts. Besides, if one of the good things of 
life here has been the pleasure of the platter, 
how shall he eat in the next life without cooks ? 


By RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


And how will cooks concoct—without a 
kitchen? I ask you. 

There was a time when men could speak of 
the pleasures of the cup; to-day we are re- 
duced to the pleasures of the table. Now this 
is a solemn metamorphosis and the change will 
work amazing differences in our social and 
moral fabric. 

One might recall the college years when we 
rallied around the brimming bowl to sing 
Horatian lays; and contrast them with the 
revels of the present when undergraduates 
gather round the jolly, jolly beefsteak. 


Oh the jolly, jolly beefsteak! 
The jolly, jolly beefsteak! 


or, contrast the time when we pointed to the 
bibber’s nose, with the present, when we point 
to the glutton’s paunch. Hereafter we will visu- 
alize the new race of ancients recalling the 
good old days with—And do you remember 


those mushrooms Andrew gave us?” .. . 
“Aye, sir, and those heavenly Brussels 
sprouts!”’ 


These things, I say, are indicative of a new 
change in the American moral fabric. Once 
Americans were accused of consuming prodigi- 
ous quantities of strong likker. Their new 
sin will be gluttony, culinary intemperance. 

The before-dinner cocktail habit, which is 
generally attributed to America, really came 
from Russia, whence much mingled good and 
evil have come. It was the custom, in Peter 
the Great’s day, and in eras since, to give a 
guest plentiously of vodka before dining him, 
in hope that he would not notice the sort of 
meal that was to follow. Because of the cock- 
tail, cooks shirked their responsibility and 
neglected their art. The past few years saw 
cooking in America fall to a low ebb, indeed. 
All manner of alleged labor-saving devices 
were invented whereby a cook could forget his 
pots. Consequently of late years we have 
been forced to drink heavily in order to forget 
the poor meal that was to follow. It is to be 
hoped, since drinking has been curtailed, that 
eating will come in again as an indoor amuse- 
ment and cooking as a fine art. The lean 
brothers of the white lawn tie may have taken 
the cup from us, but we still—praise be to 
Allah !—retain the platter. 


A Parentheses on Prohibition 


A this point let me crawl behind a picket of 
parentheses to set down my personal feel- 
ings about Prohibition. I object to it because 
it is a blow struck at a fundamental fact in 
Christianity. The Christian religion is based 
on the human principle that a man may sin, 
repent and be forgiven. Wine, in a man’s 
stomach, bred forgiveness in his soul. Chris- 
tianity will be in a bad way when its devotees 
have nothing to repent of and no incentive to 
forgiveness. Imagine the arid confidences of 
the bridegroom: to his bride, in 1955! Visual- 
ize the milk of human kindness everywhere 
frozen in the breast. 

The pleasures of the platter fall into two 

classes— 

(1) Common or Ferial. 

(2) Ecclesiastical or Holiday. 

In the one case the diner sits him down out 


of habit; in the other—out of conviction. 
Ferial dining is too common to require explana- 
tion, but ecclesiastical eating, or the following 
of a dietary religion, is a highly complicated 
process. 

The dietary devotees can be grouped into two 
great sects—those who eat to the glory of self, 
and those who eat to the glory of God. 

In New South Guinea dwells an educated 
German who wears a loin cloth, a wrist watch, 
and lives on cocoanuts alone. He believes that 
cocoanuts are the only food fit for man. Mr. 
Upton Sinclair once went without food for 
forty days on the theory that no food was fit 
for man. Mr. Bernard Shaw, I have been 
informed, had a period when he was devoted 
passionately to peanuts, or “monkey nuts”, as 
they are known in England—which may ac- 
count for many things. All these men have 
eaten for the good and to the glory of self. 


Eating for the Soul 


N the other hand, we have those who eat 
or fast to the glory of God. 

It is a solemn spectacle to see a man par- 
take devoutly of pancakes on Shrove Tuesday 
and enter upon forty days of fish in sorrowing 
with his Lord. And what an epic figure he 
makes when, at Easter time, he eats ham be- 
cause his Saviour is risen from the grave! 

It is merely a localism when Bostonians cele- 
brate the 4th of July by eating salmon and 
green peas, or when Parisian gourmands cele- 
brate the 1st of September by crowding the 
exclusive bivalve bars—but there is something 
universal in the man who has knelt before the 
créche on Christmas Day rolling home to his 
fill of turkey. 

Of course, if you don’t believe in Christmas, 
why eat turkey? If Lent means nothing to 
you, why wallow in pancakes? Why gorge 
yourself, on Good Friday, with hot cross buns? 
Why eat ham at Easter? You don’t eat 
matzoth because your cloak and suit friends 
are keeping the Passover. 

Ecclesiastical eating without ecclesiastical 
faith is a hollow ceremony. And because many 
who thus celebrate do utterly lack faith, their 
ecclesiastical eating (to those devoutly minded) 
approaches sacrilege. 

Some day I hope to write a book on the plat- 
ter ecstasies. It will be called “A Handy 
Guide to Gastronomic Delights.” In that I 
will speak at length of the varieties of food 
and the moods to eat them in; of the dental 
vegetables, such as artichokes and asparagus; 
of learning a people’s genus by the sorts of 
sweets they eat; of the five and twenty nuances 
of coffee; of how to cook curry so that it 
doesn’t taste of iodoform; of the three hundred 
and thirty national ways of showing gastro- 
nomic satisfaction. But there is time for only 
one more topic before I close this discussion 
of dining and dogmatics. I refer to the ques- 
tion of how long one should remain at the 
table. 

In the Drinking Age one would linger at the 
table until one was dragged from beneath it. 
This habit was started by the sporting bishops 
and writers of the “Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese” 
period of literature. There is still a quaint 
custom in England. (Continued on page 106) 
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UGUSTUS JOHN, though only forty 
Ave of age, is probably the most inter- 
esting personality among the English 
artists of our day. No modern painter has 
been so widely discussed or so often imitated. 
He has been called “the one Englishman who 
has ever been able to draw”. I may say, in- 
cidentally, that he is a Welshman. Some of 
his admirers affirm that not even Leonardo da 
Vinci had such a mastery over drawing with 
the point, others say that his etchings are equal 
to those of Rembrandt, while yet another party 
maintains that it is really as a colourist that 
he excels. 





One of John’s gypsy drawings, a theme 
in which he always shows intense interest 





Pencil 


VANITY FAIR 


portrait, by 


Augustus John. This 
and the two drawings 
below, are reproduced 
here by the courtesy 
of the Chenil Gal- 
lery, London 


Augustus John: Master Draughtsman 


The Versatility and Power of his Work in Paint and Line 


By MONTAGUE WILLIAMS 





Augustus John, 
from photograph by Malcolm Arbuthnot 


painter and draughtsman, 


John was born and educated at Tenby, in 
Wales. His drawing early showed promise 
and he was sent to London, to the Slade School, 
and there studied under Professor Brown and 
Mr. Tonks. There is no doubt that he owes 
very much to the solid training he received 
from those masters in a sound and logical style 
of draughtsmanship. At this period he was 
no more than a capable art student, and it was 
not until shortly before he left the Slade that 
he developed a gift which appeared, to his 
contemporaries, as something absolutely as- 
tounding. 

Hi’; early drawings, after leaving school, re- 
mind one, in their spirit, a little of Watteau 
and Boucher, but these were soon followed by 
a series of firm hard rhythmical drawings 
founded upon Leonardo and the early Floren- 
tine draughtsmen. Some of the heads at this 
period appear almost as if beaten out of metal, 
reminding one, at times, of Leonardo’s master 
Vezzocchio. At this same period he was also 
painting careful and scholarly portraits in 
which his full individuality hardly appeared. 


Paris next became the scene of the young 
artist’s: labours. In Paris there followed a 
period during which he fell under the influence 
of Puvis de Chavannes in painting, and of 
Rodin and Picasso in drawing. Several fam- 
ily groups of great beauty—figures against a 
far-spreading landscape—were painted at this 
time. ‘There is a particularly fine example of 
this type in the collection of Mr. John Quinn 
in New York. 

Shortly after his training in Paris, the posi- 
tion of John became really assured. He was 
everywhere, and enthusiastically, hailed as a 
master of his art. (Continued on page 116) 























Study of a figure and drapery, illustrating 
John’s fine qualities as a draughtsman 
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Hints on Visiting New York 


Advice to Strangers Who Are Planning a Trip to the Metropolis 


to be. Before the War it was an impor- 

tant matter, and—reaching back to our 
undergraduate days—it was also a joyous and 
a wicked, but above all, a casual matter, as 
well.. In those happy days we took a train 
without asking the advice of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or presenting a petition 
to Congress. The obsequious head-waiter on 
the train, without demanding a personal letter 
of introduction from Colonel House, waved us 
to an honourable table; we dined richly, ex- 
perimenting—ah me—with strange wines and 
stranger cordials. 

For, in those dear dead days beyond recall, 
the selection of a liqueur brought out a pretty 
virtuosity of taste. The men of the world 
among us, the men who had done everything 
once, ordered a sound brandy with an air of 
nil admirari, but the more ingenuous explored 
the strange mysteries of a pousse café or that 
other combination popularly supposed, in the 
bartending world, to simulate a physical per- 
fection of the angels. In any event we floated, 
on a golden cloud, to Weber and Fields. 


| TRIP to New York is not what it used 


FTER the refined joys of that playhouse 
there were, in the consulship of Plancus, 
any number of pleasant things to do. One 
might, even under the opening eyelids of the 
morn, visit Jack’s. There, with mirth and 
song, one passed the smaller hours, one’s rev- 
elry only slightly tempered by the dark pres- 
ence of the so-called “Flying Wedge’’, hover- 
ing in the middle distance. ‘The Flying Wedge, 
a most efficient body of waiters, functioned 
with the smoothness of well oiled electricity. 
It was a pleasant and a goodly thing to see 
them impinge on the exuberance of the He- 
braic person at the next table, who, under their 
disciplined impulsion, arched—or- rather shot, 
in a remarkably flat trajectory, from the festal 
board, to fall like a spent sky-rocket on the 
inhospitable sidewalk of Sixth Avenue. Too 
often the presence of a truculent comrade at- 
tracted the attention of these trained athletes 
to one’s own group, as a result of which our 
tuneful undergraduates emerged—poor hap- 
less nightingales—into the outer air, the music 
frozen on their lips, knowing not whence they 
came nor why. 

There were, also, lesser Jack’s for the ad- 
venturous, and for the mighty men of valour 
there was always the Haymarket, which was 
a low dance hall, but its bouncer was well and 
favourably known as the strongest man in the 
world. How many heroes of the then heroic 
gridiron have squandered themselves, like 
waves against a cliff, on the celluloid dicky 
of that intrepid man! 

I have little doubt that in those days one 
could have slept comfortably in a New York 
hotel, had not the exigencies of an Academic 
career forced a return, by the milk train, in 
time for Chapel. 

With his round-trip ticket prudently pur- 
chased, the undergraduate could share a plush 
seat in the day coach with a Jabouring man 
from that bourne which we now call Checko- 
Slovackia. The hours of slow anguish which 
followed were, after all, only flaws in the fine 
amber of our pleasure. 


By RICHARD ELY DANIELSON 


But everything is changed, nowadays. The 
golden cloud has disappeared. Unless one 
filled one’s flask with paregoric or one’s 
pockets with raisins there would be small satis- 
faction in attracting the attention of the Fly- 
ing Wedge,—if indeed that admirable institu- 
tion persists in these degenerate days. But I 
pass over the great sadness which has crept 
into our life as too tragic a theme for my 
poor powers. What I here limit myself to 
deploring is that the casual element has gone 
from our visits to New York; that there can 
no longer be anything impromptu about them, 
that we cannot embark on that adventure armed 
only with our savings and our anticipations. 
If, now, one took the train to New York in a 
fine, careless rapture, one would certainly spend 
the night on a park bench or in walking the 
streets of that great and wicked city. 

While it is true that a passport is not yet 
required by the hotel proprietors, the indis- 
pensable preliminaries to reserving rooms are 
sufficiently elaborate. 

An Interchange of Notes, as we used to 
say in the bad old days of secret diplomacy, 
is the first formality. In this connection it is 
well to be specific, not to gloze with too courtly 
a style the idea which you wish to convey to 
the other high contracting party, the simple, 
basic thought that you wish a bed-room and 
a bath. If in your large faith in human kind, 
you omit the qualifying word ‘“‘bed”, you will 
find on arriving for the signature of the treaty, 
that the hotel clerk—a wide-eyed innocent— 
has assumed that you wanted only a room, as 
such, and that he has accordingly assigned 
you a private dining room or a quiet alcove 
in the library. 





UT, if your correspondence has been clear 
and precise as to the character of room 
you desire, it is very possible that the man- 
agement will persuade one of the porters to 
share his quarters with you, or will set up a 
cot for you in the room of a gentleman from 
Pittsburgh who has spent the evening with a 
bartender who would be obliging and listen 
to reason. In any event, if you have reserved 
a bed-room six or eight wecks in advance, and 
on arriving at the hotel at 9 A. M., commence 
a steady, uninterrupted clamour, you should 
by midnight or shortly after, be assigned a 
place where you can sleep, or at least lie down, 
a nice billiard table, somewhere, or a com- 
fortable bench in the baggage room. There 
is really no great difficulty about sleeping quar- 
ters in New York, if you know how to go 
about it. 

I have noticed with satisfaction that dis- 
tinguished foreign visitors, Kings, Princes, and 
Ambassadors, have been assigned rooms which 
it is morally certain were not reserved for 
them long in advance. And it is altogether 
right and -proper that they should receive this 
preferential treatment. The hotel proprietors 
take a sound view of our international re- 
sponsibilities. But I must admit that I was 
surprised, almost incredulous, to see not long 
ago in the Sunday Pictorial Section, the photo- 
graph of a plain American General, Pershing, 
by name, actually taken in a New York hotel 
bed-room. Perhaps, however, he was merely 





visiting somebody when the picture was taken, 
or else he reserved the room in 1918. 


N a rich and productive country like ours 

it is never difficult to get food, barring 
a few staples and necessities, if you are willing 
and able to pay four or five times what it is 
worth. The visitor to New York who brings 
his own sugar and a can or two of pemmican 
to fall back on in case of emergencies, need 
not feel the least apprehension that he will 
starve to death. He can always find food, in 
a manner of speaking. A place to eat it in, 
however, is another pair of sleeves,—as we 
returned veterans say. One should be pre- 
pared to display a Jeffersonian simplicity, to 
eat one’s soup in a dignified manner while 
walking briskly up and down Forty-second 
Street. It is not unpleasant after one has 
acquired the necessary manual dexterity. And 
certainly it is better, from the standpoint of 
health and morals to juggle a tureen sous la 
belle étoile than to eat over the dead body of 
a head-waiter. For, as all the tables in New 
York restaurants and hotels are reserved by 
the fifteen thousand new millionaires in it, 
it requires the wealth of the Indies and the 
epidermis of a rhinoceros to cross the familiar 
velvet cord. 

Before leaving the subject of that interesting 
body of men, the head-waiters of New York, 
I should like to mention, in passing, the simi- 
larity which I have discovered between them 
and the abdicated members of the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty. Like all students of the 
subject I have noted in the head-waiter a proud 
aloofness of manner, a certain large interested- 
ness in snapping up even the most unconsid- 
ered trifle in the way of a retainer, and, above 
all, a hearty, full-blooded attitude and vocabu- 
lary for the benefit of their subordinates. To 
observe their manner toward a naif gentleman 
from the regions of alfalfa, who has neglected 
the essential unbuttoning gesture preliminary 
to securing a table, to hear their reproof of an 
underling who has dropped a dish of fotegras, 
is to realize again some of the grace and 
dignity of the ancien régime in Germany. 

Besides, they have some of the physical char- 
acteristics of high birth and Imperial military 
experience,—the flat feet, honourably gained 
in marching on Paris—and back again; the 
bottle scars of many a hard fought champagne, 
and the peaked heads, moulded by the helmet’s 
pressure. Like all the rest of the world I 
know where the Crown Prince has passed the 
last year or so, as well as his great-souled 
father, for whom my heart has so frequently 
bled, but where, I ask, are Joachim and Eitel 
Fritz and the others whose names have escaped 
me? With all modesty I point out, for the 
investigation of my readers, the similarity be- 
tween the two groups noted above, and the 
probability of identity. 

Thus the outlander, after a distribution of 
largess no greater perhaps than the results of 
a Red Cross Drive in, say, Davenport, Iowa, 
will secure a table. Then, by paying no more 
than five times the regular cost of cooked 
food, he can secure the same, and if the cooks 
or waiters or busboys do not strike, there is a 
sporting chance that (Continued on page 106) 
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Fresh Laurels for Billie Burke 


She Has Made “Caesar’s Wife,” the Play by Mr. Maugham, One of the Season’s Successes 
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The Non-Professional Critics 


Some Unsolicited Reviews and Impressions of Zoe Akin’s New Play “Declassee” 


The Débutante’s Version 


H, my dear, I saw Ethel Barrymore in 
O “‘Déclassée”’ on Saturday, and it’s per- 
fectly darling. I was too thrilled for 
words. I had the best time—just cried my 
eyes out. She dies in the end, you know, in 
the loveliest white dress with little pearl beads 
all over it, and the sweetest white brocade wrap 
with a sable collar,—oh, it’s terribly sad. You 
must see it. 

The first act is perfectly wonderful—really 
the best thing I’ve seen in ages. She wears a 
nasturtium colored velvet, with bands of mink, 
and just a few ropes of pearls. It’s the most 
exciting thing—she discovers the man she’s in 
love with cheating at cards, and he threatens 
to show her husband the letters she wrote him, 
if she tells on him. And Beatrice Beckley 
wears the most adorable green dress, and those 
French shoes, and-I don’t think she wears 
any stockings. Oh, it’s simply too thrilling. 

My dear, you mustn’t miss seeing it, if you 
have to give up everything else. I want you 
to see what you think of Ethel Barrymore’s 
hat in the second act—whether you would have 
it copied in henna color, if you were I. I’m 
simply crazy about it. The second act is won- 
derful, too—I think it’s almost better than the 
first. That coat of Beatrice Beckley’s is per- 
fectly stunning. It begins getting awfully sad, 
in this act; Ethel Barrymore hasn’t any more 
money, and she has to give the head waiter a 
pearl, to pay for her tea—I cried perfectly 
terribly. You’d just love it—you really must 
go. And don’t forget to tell me whether you 
think that hat would be more becoming in 
henna or green. 


The Man from Greenwich Village 


STROLLED in to see Barrymore in the 

play that all the paid critics consider so 
great. Oh, it’s well enough—well enough for 
Broadway. But it is of the box-office, merely 
—a gesture, a display, a succession of insin- 
cerities. I was not intrigued; it was not virile 
enough to tear me out of myself. Akins has 
promise, perhaps, but she must guard against 
selling her soul for thirty pieces of popularity. 
She has obscured the main motif of all true 
drama—the splendid sex-hunger of the woman 
for the man—with a mass of lines and situa- 
tions; she should strip it beautifully bare, to 
stand in glorious nudity. She has fitted her 
inspiration to the sordid mould of structure— 
and what can a true playwright have to do 
with structure? Let her cast aside all con- 
straint, if she would write something throb- 
bingly real; technique is the ruin of beauty. 

Of course, the producers have made a piti- 
able spectacle of the play by giving it slavishly 
photographic settings. Two purple cheese- 
cloth curtains and a simple, time-mellowed 
packing-box—a background against which the 
elemental natures of the man and the woman 
may stand out in vivid relief—that is the 
ideally suggestive stage setting. Anything 
more is desecration. 

There might be hope for “Déclassée” if it 
were ruthlessly shorn of all its conventions, its 
polish—if all the characters were eliminated 
Save the Woman and the Man, and the scene 
laid, say, in soviet Russia. I myself could 


By HELEN WELLS 





Lionel and John Barrymore in the torture-chamber scene 
from “The Jest”—drawing by Wynn 


make it into a great drama of elemental pas- 
sions, if I had the time. It might even ap- 
proach my own symbolic play, “Two Who 
Pass Out in the Night,” which, because I will 
never stoop to the level of professionalism, 
must forever be denied to the public. 


The Woman on the Fifth Avenue Bus 


SAW an awfully good show, last night. It’s 

just the sort of show that you’d like. It’s 
an awfully hard show to tell about—you really 
have to see it for yourself—but it’s where 
Ethel Barrymore is this English lady, and she 
catches this man cheating at cards, and so her 
husband makes her leave his house. Oh, I 
forgot to say, this man that this English lady 
catches cheating at cards has a lot of letters 
that she wrote to him, and he says he will show 
the letters to this husband, if she tells him she 
caught him-cheating at cards. So, any way, 
she does, and then he does. It’s an awfully 
hard show to explain, but it’s great on the 
stage. The way they act it, and all. 

I sort of forget how it goes, but, any way, 
she loses all her money, and she has all these 
bills, and she has to give this head waiter her 
last pearl, so she decides to marry this Jew. 
Oh, I forgot to.say there’s this rich Jew, that’s 
in love with her. He’s awfully good, too. 
You’d like him. 

So, any way, she’s at this party in this Jew’s 
house, and who comes in but this man that 
she caught cheating at cards in the first act. 
Oh, I forgot to tell you, she’s in love with this 
man that she caught cheating at cards, all this 
time. So—let’s see, how does it go, again ?— 
oh, this Jew. makes believe that he doesn’t 
want to marry her, so that she can marry this 
man she’s in love with, that she caught cheat- 
ing at cards. And then, I kind of forget what 
happens then—it’s all sort of mixed up— 
but, any way, she gets run over by this taxicab 


and dies. It’s an awfully hard show to tell a 
person about, but it’s an awfully good show. 
It’s just the sort of show you’d like. 


The Transient’s Impression 


ELL, it certainly is a relief to get that 

over. I always say to Albert, I’m glad 
to go to New York to do my shopping, but I’m 
gladder to come back to Hartford again. New 
York may be all very well for a little while, 
but I wouldn’t live there if you were to give 
me the city. I’m sure I can’t see what New 
Yorkers get out of life. Of course, there are 
the shops and the theatres. 

And that reminds me, we went to see that 
new play Ethel Barrymore is in—‘“Déclassée,” 
it’s called. It’s by a Miss Atkins. It’s one 
of those unpleasant things. It may be con- 
sidered very clever and all that, but it is cer- 
tainly nothing that I should care to have any 
daughter of mine see. I may be old-fashioned, 
but I cannot find any necessity for putting that 
sort of play on the stage, for everyone to see. 
As I said to Albert, what are we coming to? 

I thought, from the way it started, that it 
was going to be quite good—the heroine is this 
English noblewcman, and the scene is laid 
among really nice people. But she leaves her 
husband—they seem to think nothing of show- 
ing that on the stage, these days!—and comes 
to America and just sinks lower and lower. In 
the second act, she gives a tea for a lot of her 
new acquaintances, who are—well, pardon me 
for saying it, but they are nothing more or 
less than people of the underworld. 

Well, that part was quite bad enough, but 
then, right in the same act, doesn’t a rich Jew 
ask her to become his mistress—why, they 
practically say it right out! Now I’ve always 
been told that I’m every bit as broad-minded 
as the next one, but really, you know, there 
are some things— Of course, we all know 
that such conditions exist, but I’m sure I don’t 
see what good it does to call attention to them. 
Why, I declare I was too embarrassed to look 
at Albert, even if we have been married seven- 
teen years. As I said to him, I would have 
got right up and walked out of that theatre 
if I hadn’t wanted to see how the play ended. 

And of all the unpleasant endings! She is 
run over by a taxicab, and they carry her on 
the stage, and she dies, with a glass of cham- 
pagne in one hand and a cigarette in the other. 
It just went against me to see Ethel Barry- 
more playing a part like that; I hate to think 
that a daughter of John Drew’s would smoke. 
Why, the whole thing left a nasty taste in my 
mouth; I can’t bear things that don’t end hap- 
pily. I don’t know what kind of a mind this 
Zoé Atkins can have—surely she could find 
something more wholesome to write about. 
And she’s Miss Atkins, at that; I can’t under- 
stand how she knows of such things. They 
say that this play of hers is considered realis- 
tic, but as I said to Albert, I’m sure the stage 
is no place for realism. 

I do hope that “Daddy Long-Legs” will 
come to Hartford again. Now, that is the kind 
of play that is really worth seeing; it gives 
you something helpful to take home. As I said 
to Albert, there’s enough trouble in this world 
without having to go to the theatre to see it. 








VANITY FAIR 


We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 





ARNOLD GENTHE ae 
ZOE AKINS 

Because she is a poet whose verse is always distinguished 
hy feeling and by warmth of colour; because her published 
literary criticism is invariably just, witty and stimulating, 
but chiefly because, as the author of “‘Déclassée”, the most 
talked of play of 1919, she has, at one bound, become one of 
the most conspicuous and successful of living playwrights 


MISHKIN 


ALBERT WOLFF 


Because he is a new conductor of French opera at the Metropolitan 
Opera House; because, during the war, he was an aviator at three 
fronts and had a record of 1,800 hours in the air; because he was a 
conductor at the Opera Comique; but chiefly because he composed, 
during the period of heroic service, “The Blue Bird”’—based on 
Maeterlinck’s play—which opera had its world premiére at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on the evening of December 27th 


MALCOLM ARBUTHNOT 


HENRI MATISSE 


Because his Post-Impressions—portraits and studies—have 
excited sensational interest in London where they were re- 
cently shown for the first time; because he has painted the 
scenery for the Russian ballet; but chiefly because, as the 
leading disciple of Cezanne, he inspired the most far- 
reaching artistic revolution since the days of Claude Monet 





PAUL THOMPSON 


LORD BYNG 


Because. as General Sir Julian Byng, K.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V.O., he 
commanded the Canadian Army Corps on the western battle front for 
over a year; because, in April, 1917, he directed the capture of Vimy 
Ridge, the first successful incursion into the Hindenburg line; be- 
cause he is a keen sportsman, being an ardent devotee of polo, golf, 
and fox hunting; but chiefly because it now seems he is likely to be the 
first commoner to become governor general of the Dominion of Canada 
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IV.—H. G. Wells: A Pen Portrait of the Man, by a Friendly Hand 


H. G. Wells decided that he would take 
no steps to confine the natural exuberance 
of his genius. 

In the early days he must have known all 
those struggles that come to every writer of 
talent, between the spirit of possession and the 
spirit of the artistic conscience. One can see, 
in “The Time Machine”, ‘“The Wonderful 
Visit”, “The War of the Worlds”, something 
of this struggle; and for quite a long time 
Wells’ artistic conscience won. 

But, in the end, or, rather, very nearly in 
the beginning, his interest in the world was too 
strong for him: he was making his discoveries 
too swiftly, and, for our gain perhaps, rather 
than for our loss, he threw aside his privacy, 
cast away his reticence and, as Hilaire Belloc 
put it, decided ‘to grow aloud in public.” 

His books have been, ever since ‘“The First 
Men in the Moon’’, a series of self-confessions 
and self-confessions entirely unreserved and 
unashamed. “Life is too interesting,” he said 
long ago, ‘for us not to admit the whole of it. 
What I want to do is to startle all you slug- 
gards and muddlers and idlers into some kind 
of apprehension of it. Then we'll get some- 
thing done.” 

There is no doubt that more than any man 
alive in the world to-day he has startled his 
fellow men into an apprehension of life, and 
that is so great an achievement that there is 
no need to argue the rest—as to whether he is 
a great artist, or a real novelist, or a profound 
philosopher.. He has not allowed himself time 
I think to be, on many occasions, these things, 
although “The Wonderful Visit” is surely great 
art and ““Tono Bungay” is a great novel. But 
his hurry has been phenomena]; it is as though 
he were haunted forever by a vision of the 
world slipping between his fingers and threat- 
ening to leave him, suspended, in an icy void. 
This apprehension is not selfish, however: 
more than any man alive he longs for human 
progress, aches for the day when men and 
women will make something nobler and hap- 
pier out of the conditions that they have been 
given; and prays with an urgency that is poig- 
nant for a millennium that history must surely 
have told him is ever illusory. 

I don’t know that in this vision he cares very 
greatly for the individual. The individual 
exists rather as food for Wells’s education than 
for a personal life and happiness. 


The Shop-Keeper Motif 


[ must be a great many years now since 





E is impatient, angry, happy, scornful, 

merry, despondent, replying always to the 
mood that the world at that moment may be 
in, and too deeply absorbed in his own sense 
of personal existence to delve far into the per- 
sonalities of those near to him. For that rea- 
son he is not, I think, a great psychologist. 
You will find always in his novels the same 
two figures recurring, the little self-educated 
shop-keeper who sees further than his fellows, 
and the wise, noble modern girl who under- 
stands his problems. 

Even the able young politician, in such books 
as “The New Machiavelli” is only a later 
development of the same little shopkeeper, re- 
jecting with confident scorn the classics and 


By HUGH WALPOLE 


culture that he has never known and regarding 
the society over whose barriers he has climbed 
with an instinctive awe of which he is sub- 
limely unaware. 

Wells is not a creator of men and women, 
but he is a superb poet. There are passages 
in every book that he has ever written that 
force the reader to feel that he is face to face 
with the beauty and force, pathos and energy 
of life as he has never been face to face with 
them before, and it is for these passages, I 
believe, and not for the rather amateur phil- 
osophy, the rather childish anger, and the 
sometimes petty disappointment, that he will 
live in English literature. That he will live, 
and live gloriously, I am quite convinced. 


It is now eight years at least since I had any’ 


real view of him. I had, somewhere about 





COPYRIGHT C. VANDYK 


H. G. WELLS 
The subject of this month’s article by Mr. 


Walpole. In the two following issues, May 
Sinclair and John Galsworthy will be infor- 
mally portrayed by their fellow novelist 


1910, come up to London to try my fortunes 
as a writer and, by a piece of good-luck for 
which I can never be sufficiently grateful, one 
of the first friends I made was Mrs. H. G. 
Wells. She and her husband were then living 
in a house on the Hampstead Heights and soon 
after our first meeting I was invited to join in 
the Wells’s Sunday parties. .That was a won- 
derful chance for an ighorant, country-fed, 
self-confident young man, A certain number. 
perhaps half a dozen in ali, -were invited to 
breakfast. A great breakfast was ~ prepared 
and then, as soon as everybody had sufficiently 
appreciated it, the walk began. We started 
off at about ten in the morning and were out 
generally all day. I remember very dimly any- 
one else who was there, but the simple fact 
was that Wells completely engulfed the rest 


of the party in his dominating presence. 

He talked incessantly, hurling into the air 
everything that came to him, telling ‘stories, 
discussing novel-writing, the drama, giving lit- 
tle pictures of people whom he had known— 
Gissing, Crane, Henry James, Harland,— 
laughing, sometimes almost dancing, stopping 
once, I remember, when we came to a piece 
of common to play an amateur game of cricket 
with a coat and an umbrella. Above all he 
was utterly unsuperior, listening patiently to 
the ignorant opinions of a country bumbkin 
and taking quite seriously the ideas about art 
of someone who had not come anywhere near 
the position of an artist. 

To me those days meant everything and I 
shall be grateful for them until I die. It was 
not only the beauty and colour of the Hamp- 
stead rooms, the quiet friendliness of Mrs. 
Wells, the sense that everyone around me was 
young and happy; it was, far more than those 
things, the contact with a mind so lively, so 
vibrant and adventurous that one walked the 
country roads with a sure knowledge that life 
was a marvellous thing and, however severe 
its lessons might be, its interest would always 
surpass and overcome its penalties. 

I think I realized even in those days that 
he was not a good critic of literature. He was 
too susceptible to prejudices and too swift in 
his judgments. He would admit his prejudices, 
however, and he had a fine healthy scorn for 
sham reputations and vainglorious ambitions. 
He had then—he has still—a preference for 
the new, the undiscovered, the unjustly neg- 
lected. He could praise with a magnificent 
generosity, and many a man has to thank him 
for the exercise of that great quality. The 
help that quite recently, for instance, he gave 
to that beautiful book of Frank Swinnerton’s, 
“Nocturne”, will be in everyone’s mind and 
such writers as W. H. Hudson, Mary Austin, 
James Joyce and Dorothy Richardson all owe 
him great debts for his incessant championship. 


Wells and the War 


IS reactions to the war have been as 
many and varied as the phases of the 
conflict. More than any other writer he has 
represented, nakedly, the mind of the thinking 
man who, stationed a little behind the actual 
conflict, has passed from confidence to disap- 
pointment, from disappointment to agony, from 
agony to a new hope. It is not fair to say of 
him, as many have said, that the propagandist 
in him has swallowed the artist. He has never 
been a propagandist, but rather a poet chanting, 
as did the minstrels of the dark ages, the ad- 
ventures, catastrophes, victories of the cam- 
paigns. The History of the World upon which 
he is now engaged will possibly disappoint the 
pedants and professors—it may prove to be one 
of the finest Sagas in the English tongue. 
When he leaves us, and when some of the 
antipathies that he has aroused have died away, 
there will be a void that no other man can fill. 
It is difficult to prophesy, but it is hard to be- 
lieve that there will ever be a time when men 
will not want to know the colour and form and 
texture of these strange days in which we now 
live—and no other writer will be able so com- 
pletely to satisfy that curiosity as H. G. Wells. 
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THE CORPULENT CON- 
TRALTO 


managed to assemble a repu- 
tation and a_ considerable 
surfeit of weight during her 
early years—and has been 
living on them ever since. 
She has sung the “Miserere” 
in ten seconds flat and can 
“Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing” with six breaths 


THE ACCOMPANIST 
who lends tone to the act of Reba 
Goldman — billed extensively as 
“The little fire-brand girl from 
Dixie.” She gets numerous laughs 
by her. allusions to the studied 
embarrassment of the pianist and 
remarks (aside), “I’ll make an 
actor of him yet” 






















THE TWO-ACT 


(Watson and Mae) use the street scene which 
carries advertisements of local mortuary 
establishments. Mae sings “The Older They 
Are the Harder They Fall” to an appreciative 
audience of visiting buyers, while Watson 
supplies intermediate lines such as “You cer-- 
tainly said it” and “I’ve gotta give you credit” 





VANITY FAIR 





THE JAZZ QUEEN 


has a raucus voice that can 
carry across the Grand Can- 
yon on a clear day—and 
when she dances she carries 
things much farther than 
that. Her chief specialty 
song is, “I’m Wild Because 
I’m Lonesome.” She may 
remain wild for all of us 


THE ECCENTRIC STEPPERS 


in their offering entitled ‘Dances 
of All Nations.” In the above illus- 
tration, Russia is getting its due— 
and France will later be represented 
when the pair get out their jerseys 
and cigarette butts and start to 
demonstrate the horrors of life 
among the Apaches 


THE TEAM 


composed of one “straight” and one 
“comedy” type. The “straight” 
member is allowed to sing a single 
song before his partner arises from 
the audience to shout: “And they 
charge us an amusement tax for 
that.” From then on the “straight” 
gentleman does not figure very 
prominently in the act 


Variety Continues To Be the Spice of Life 


A Series of Sparks from the Big Time Vaudeville Circuit—as Reflected in Sketches by August Henkel 
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Life: The Vanishing Mirror 


Proving that the Only Romance Worth Living is the Romance of the Future 


Stranger who tried to convince me that life 

is beautiful and the world a really delight- 
ful place to live in. We were standing on the 
platform of a railway station, and it was bit- 
ter, bitter cold. The Stranger wore a warm 
overcoat, but I noticed that there were two 
fresh violets pinned to the lapel f it. 

I listened with polite attention, and the 
Stranger, warming to his theme, passed from 
quiet good humour to what seemed like down- 
right enthusiasm. 

“Think, my dear sir,” he said, “of civiliza- 
tion’s amazing progress! Mankind rushes 
from to-day to to-morrow—from that which 
has ceased to be to that which does not yet ex- 
ist! Our whole life is dedicated to the future. 
We pay no attention to what is happening; but 
what is going to happen is a matter of vital 
importance. We consecrate each day that 
passes to a to-morrow which must pass in its 
tun. Magnificent, is it not? The prophetic 
spirit in eternal progression! We go in pur- 
suit of possibilities and so are masters of the 
earth, the sea, the sky—and even of ourselves.” 


l CHANCED to meet, one winter night, a 





HE man was interrupted by the arrival of 

an express train which thundered into the 
station puffing great clouds of steam like an 
irritable dragon. 1t stopped and the weary 
passengers, staggering beneath their bags and 
boxes, hurried down the platform and disap- 
peared. ‘The Stranger was about to speak 
again, when I suddenly raised my hand in 
urgent protest. 

“No more! Your faith in civilization is 
magnificent, my dear sir, but I will show you 
the reverse side of the medal.” I pointed. 
“That express train—does it suggest nothing 
to your? Is it not a symbol? A warning? 
Only a moment ago it was speeding through 
the darkness at the rate of sixty miles an hour 
—a little world of its own, crowded with 
human beings who talked and laughed and 
dreamed and ate sandwiches out of paper bags. 
And now? ‘The passengers are scattered to the 
four corners of the city. The engineer has 
gone home to supper. And the flashing steel 
comet has suddenly become a thing inert, silent, 
motionless, purposeless, already forgotten. 


LIGHTED a cigarette and, in the flare of 

the match, fixed my eyes upon the Stran- 
ger’s face. “Imagine, if you can, that the activ- 
ity of the world has come to a sudden stop. 
Imagine all things caught into immobility. 
Imagine mankind rendered powerless to move, 
frozen, petrified, yet still cursed with the ability 
to think, to remember and to pass judgment 
on itself. Imagine what desperation there 
Would be beneath the tragic silence of that 
suddenly arrested world! Force yourself for 
@ moment to vision the tragedy. ... Men 
caught and paralyzed—in some, to them, worth 
while act—without warning. A gesture ren- 
dered eternal. No escape. No compromise. 
Look! Here is a fellow surprised in his sleep. 
Here a thief with cruel eyes, kneeling before 
an open safe and grasping in his hand a flash- 
light that will forever illuminate the scene of 
his crime. Here a man and woman doomed to 
eternal contemplation of their illicit love. 





By GIOVANNI PAPINI 





GIOVANNI PAPINI 


MONG the younger writers of Italy, no one is so 
representative of the Italian genius as Giovanni 
Papini. Born in Florence, in 1881, he has, in his 
thought and his style, all the subtle plasticity and 
brilliance of the writers of the Florentine Renaissance 
Papini first made his mark with the Leonardo, a 
literary, artistic and philosophical periodical, pub- 
lished fortnightly in Florence from 1903 to 1907, 
which had as contributors a group of the most prom- 
ising young Italian writers and artists of the day. 

In 1907 Papini published his first book, J/ Crespus- 
colo det Filosofi, a series of essays on modern philoso- 
phers in which he acutely analyzed their work, re- 
vealing a lucidity of thought and a philosophical 
intuition, of the first quality. The following year saw 
the birth of a weekly review called La Voce, edited 
by Papini. It soon became the organ of a group of 
young Florentines, who developed and extended the 
scope of it by means of establishing a bookshop and 
a publishing business. 

Papini, as he confessed in his autobiographical mas- 
terpiece Un Uomo Finito, published in 1912, and now 
in its eleventh edition, is a self-made man in the 
truest and widest sense of the term, passionately 
seeking after truth, whether it be literary, artistic, 
political or philosophic. His latest venture is a fort- 
nightly publication, dealing with politics, literature 
and art, which is dedicated to the liaison intellectuelle, 
between the Allies. It is published in French, in 
Florence, and is called La Vrai Italie. It has only one 
object, namely, to tell the exact truth in regard to 
Italian matters, especially where they are concerned 
with French and Italian politics. It has been severely 
criticised as leaning a little too far toward the French 
viewpoint, but the honesty of the paper and the 
beauty of its style has everywhere been praised. 





Here a judge robed in black. ‘There a beggar 
snatching a crust from the filthy gutters of a 
great city. There a powdered woman smiling 
at a youth. Here a merchant, gesticulating, 
avaricious, clutching a dollar between his dirty 
fingers. Here a stockyard butcher, his knife 
raised above a helpless animal. Here a suave 
orator silenced at the climax of his speech. 
Look again! A soldier, his bayonet fixed in 


the enemy’s breast. A suicide preparing poison 
in a little dish. A machinist, weary, pallid, 
bent above the motionless monster he has 
served so long. Think of it. A courtesan 
dancing in a cabaret; a child quarreling with 
another, in a pit of sand. A scientist who can 
no longer lift his tired eyes from the scrutiny of 
a myriad invisible microbes. ... . e 

The Stranger shuddered. 

“Do you think,’ I went on, “that there 
would be a human being on the face of the 
earth willing to live for eternity that instant 
in which destiny had rendered him immovable ? 
No! A thousand times no! 


“W7 OU maintain, my dear sir, that men live 

only for to-morrow. That is true. Life is 
made up of dreams and expectations. Every- 
thing that is, seems to us obscure and unsatis- 
factory; our only consolation is the knowledge 
that the present is but a preface to the delect- 
able romance of the future. A universal sen- 
tence of death would deprive mankind of faith 
in all its little undertakings. Reality is drab 
and insignificant. If there were no To-mor- 
row, with its eternal promise of victory, hap- 
piness and health, humanity would refuse to 
live. No man having to live his life over, just 
as it has been—no better, no worse—would for 
a moment turn back to his youth again. Each 
man wants a new life, a life unknown and un- 
charted. For, only in the unknown, in the dim 
invisible future, is there romance, happiness, 
illusion. 

“Think again, my dear sir, of men im- 
prisoned in an everlasting to-day, rigid in 
shameful attitudes —a multitude of Michel- 
angelesque sufferers doomed to incarceration in 
their own melancholy flesh! How ignomini- 
ous! Would they not think back upon their 
lives with rage and mortification? And know 
that they had sacrificed the present to a future 
that became in turn the present, and so on to 
the bitter end, even to the point of death?” 

I caught the Stranger by the arm. ‘Don’t 
you see?” I screamed. “Life is spent in prep- 
aration, from day to day, from hour to hour, 
from moment to moment, for that which never 
comes! Yes, the tragedy of life lies in the fact 
that it is all but a mirror—a vanishing mirror 

. . a reflection’. . . always vanishing. Mad- 
ness. Despair!” 


eo express train thundered into the 
station, and again the passengers hurried 
down the platform, and again the engineer 
descended from the cab, yawned and wiped his 
face on his sleeve. The Stranger looked at me 
a little sadly and smiled. 

“In spite of that,” he said, “there are cer- 
tain things that I love. For instance, the mist 
that lies on the face of the world, hiding man 
from man. And trains that come to a stop, 
after swift journeys... .” 

He took from his coat one of the fresh 
little violets and put it in my hand. And, 
suddenly, in that dreary, bitter place there was 
an odour of Spring, penetrating, intoxicating, 
full of a mysterious promise—a promise of the 
dim and distant Future. 

When I looked up again, I saw that the 
Stranger had disappeared. 
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Mary Pickford: The First Lady of the Films 


A Living Proof that Silence Is Golden—on the Silver Screen 


VANITY 
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The Scientific Scenario 
A Film Version of “The Education of Henry Adams” for Culture’s Sake 


out and say that the movies are too low- 

brow. I can just see it coming. Maybe 
someone has said it already, without its having 
been brought to my attention, as I have been 
very busy for the past two weeks on my yearly 
accounts (my accounts for the year 1917, I 
mean. What with one thing and another, I am 
abit behind in my budget system), 

And whenever this denouncement of the 
movies takes place, the first thing that is going 
to be specifically criticized is the type of story 
which is now utilized for scenarios. How can 
a nation hope to inject any culture in the minds 
of its people if it feeds them with moving- 
picture stories dealing with elemental emotions 
like love, hate, and a passion for evening- 
dress? Scenarios to-day have no cultural back- 
ground. That’s the trouble with them. They 
have no cultural background. 

Now, if we are to make the movies count for 
anything in the mental development of our 
people, we must build them of sterner stuff. 
We must make them from stories and books 
which are of the mind rather than of the body. 
The action should be cerebral, rather than 
physical, and instead of thrilling at the sight 
of two horsemen galloping along a cliff, we 
should be given the opportunity of seeing two 
opposing minds doing a rough-and-tumble on 
the edge of a nice problem in Dialectics or 
Metaphysics. 


Gea ER or later someone is going to come 


A Popular Book Yet Cultural 


l WOULD suggest as a book, from which a 
pretty little scenario might be made, ‘The 
Education of Henry Adams.” This volume 
has had a remarkable success during the past 
year among the highly educated classes. Pub- 
lic library records show that more people have 
lied about having read it than any other book 
ina decade. It contains 500 pages of mental 
masochism, in which the author tortures him- 
self for not getting anywhere in his brain pro- 
cesses. He just simply can’t seem to get any 
further than the evolution of an elementary 
Dynamic Theory of History or a dilettante 
dabbling with a Law of Acceleration. And he 
came of a bright family, too. 

I don’t go in much for scenario writing my- 
self, but I am willing to help along the cause 
of better moving-pictures by offering herewith 
an outline for a six-reel feature entitled “THE 
EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS: or 
WHY MINDS GO WRONG.” 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Henry Adams. 

Left Frontal Brain Lobe. 

Right Frontal Brain Lobe. 

Manservant. 

Crowd of Villagers, Reflexes, Complexes, 
and Mental Processes. 


The first scene is, according to the decorated 
caption: “IN THE HARVARD COLLEGE STUDY 
OF Henry ApAms, SCION OF AN OLD NEW 
ENGLAND FaMILy, THE NIGHT BEFORE THE 
Bic CrerEBRAL Function or His Younc 
Mannoop.” 

Henry Adams, a Junior, is discovered sitting 
at his desk in his room in Holworthy Hall. 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 


He has a note-book on the Glacial Period and 
Paleontology open in front of him. He is 
thinking of his Education. (Flash-back show- 
ing courses taken since Freshman year. Pianist 
plays “Carry Me Back to Old Virginie”.) He 
bites his under lip and turns a page of his notes. 

Caption: ‘“DoES TRANSCENDENTALISM 
Hop THE Key? ...I WonpeER.. ” 

(Fade-out showing him biting his upper lip, 
still thinking.) 


The Big Roman Scene 


HE second scene is laid in Rome. 

Caption: “HERE, AFTER A YEAR’S WANDER- 
ING THROUGH THE HAPPY, SMILING LANDS OF 
EUROPE, COMES YOUNG HENRY ‘ADAMS “IN 
HIS SEARCH FOR EDUCATION. AND NOW, IN 
THE SHADOW OF ANCIENT ROME, HE FINDS 
PEACE, BUT NOT THAT PEACE FOR WHICH HE 
SOUGHT.” 

He is discovered sitting on a rock among 
the ruins of the Capitol, thinking. He tosses 
a pebble from one hand to another and scowls. 
The shadows deepen, and he rises, passing his 


eRe: 





The big scene in the screen version of “The 

Education of Henry Adams.” The Venus in 

the Muzeo Nazionale at Rome is here seen 

registering nonconformity in respect to the 
Theory of Natural Selection 


hand across his brow. (Flash-back showing 
the Latin verbs which govern the dative 
case. Pianist plays: “The March of the Jolly 
Grenadiers.”) 

He walks slowly to the Museo Nazionale 
where he stands pondering before a statue of 
Venus, thinking about Roman art and history 
and about his Education. 

Caption: “CAN ALL THIS BE FITTED INTO 
A TIME-SEQUENCE? CAN RIENZI, GARABALDI, 
TiperIus GraccHuS, AURELIAN, ANY OF 
THESE FAMOUS NAMES OF ROME, BE ADAPTED 





TO A SYSTEMATIC SCHEME OF EVOLUTION? 
No, No... A THOUSAND TIMES, NO!” 

He sinks down on a rock and weeps bit- 
terly. 

The next scene is in England and our hero 
is found sitting at a desk in his study in Lon- 
don. He is gazing into space—thinking. 

Caption: “AND sO, ALL THROUGH THE 
LONG, WEARY SUMMER, HENRY ADAMS SAT, 
HEAD IN HAND, WONDERING IF DARWIN WAS 
RIGHT. TO HIM THE GLACIAL EPOCH SEEMED 
LIKE A YAWNING CHASM BETWEEN A UNI- 
FORMITARIAN WORLD AND HIMSELF. IF THE 
GLACIAL PERIOD WERE UNIFORMITY, WHAT 
WAS CATASTROPHE? . . . AND TO THIS QUES- 
TION, THE COOL OF THE SUMMER’S EVENING 
IN SHROPSHIRE BROUGHT NO RELIEF.” 

He rises slowly and goes to the book-shelves, 
from which he draws a copy of ‘The Origin 
of Species”. Placing it before him on the 
desk he turns the pages slowly until he comes 
to one which holds his attention. 

Close-up of page 126, on which is read: “It 
is notorious that specific characters are more 
variable than generic. . 
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The book drops to the floor from his nerve- 
less fingers and he buries his head in his arms, 
sobbing. (Music: “When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie.) 


Time Elapses 


“FINWENTY Years AFTER HENRY 
ADAMS IS NO LONGER YOUNG BUT IN HIS 
HEART LIES STILL THE HUNGER FOR EpDUCA- 
TION. GOING FORWARD, EVER FORWARD, HE 
REALIZES AS NEVER BEFORE THAT WITHOUT 
THOUGHT IN THE UNIT, THERE CAN BE NO 
Unity. THOUGHT ALONE IS ForM. MIND 
AND UNITY FLOURISH OR PERISH TOGETHER.” 
(Allegorical flush-back showing Mind and 
Unity perishing together.) 

The hero is now seen seated in a Morris 
chair in Washington, touching his finger-tips 
together in a ruminative manner. Arising 
slowly, he goes to the window and looks out 
over Lafayette Square. Then he lights a cigar 
and goes back to his chair. He is pondering 
and attempting to determine when, between 
3000 B. C. and 1000 A. D. the momentum of 
Europe was greatest, as exemplified in mathe- 
matics by such masters as Archimedes, Aris- 
tarchus, Ptolemy and Euclid. 

(Flash-back showing the mathematical theo- 
ries of Archimedes, Aristarchus, Ptolemy and 
Euclid. Music: “Old Ireland Shall be 
Free’ .) 

Rising from his chair again, he paces the 
floor, clenching his hands behind his back in 
mute fury. 

Caption: “Gop HAVE MERCY ON ME! I 
CAN SEE IT ALL—I HAVE NEVER BEEN EDU- 
CATED!” 

Next WEEK: BeErtT LYTELL IN 
“SARTOR RESARTUS” 
A SMASHING 6-REEL FEATURE 


BY ToM CARLYLE. 











ANNA PAVLOWA 


In her Dance of the Dragon Fly. 
This exquisite little bronze by 
Alfred Lenz—it is only eight 
inches high—is being shown at 
the National Academy of Design 
where it has aroused the admira- 
tion of critics and public alike, 
not only because of its distinction 
as a sculpture, but because it is 
a miracle in “single casting.” 

















THE NEGRO SOLDIER 
At the recent exhibition of The American Painters, 
Sculptors and Gravers, held at Gimpel and Wildenstein’s 
Gallery, no work on view there created a profounder 
impression than Mahonri Young’s fine portrait of a negro 
soldier. Like everything that Young does, the figure is 
instinct with life, sincerity, and a fine freedom of 
movement 


FIUME 


This is a bronze head by Cecil Mathews, 
which was recently sent to Italy, where it 
was exhibited in Rome, and where it be- 
came widely discussed and talked about. 
In this head, the sculptor has portrayed 
the spirit of Fiume,—its despair, its 
beauty, and its yearning for deliverance 


PORTRAIT OF JEAN 


A bronze head by Gerome Brush, and, in- 
cidentally, the most recent of his works. 
Mr. Brush’s successes in sculpture have 
of late been so rapid and so oft repeated 
that he has abandoned his career in paint, 
in which he long ago achieved recognition 


VANITY FAIR 





ASPIRATION 


This is a sound and appealing 
little statuette by Mrs. Harry 
Duryea, the American sculptress, 
whose work in bronze is receiving 
more and more recognition at 
the hands of collectors and con- 
noisseurs. The figure is a little 
less than seven inches in height 
and is cast in — on a crystal 
a 


Recent Examples of the Work of Five Sculptors 


All of Them, Incidentally, Triumphs in the Art of Bronze Casting 
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THE HOBBY HORSES 


DRAWING BY ALAN ODLE 


“* So,’ said the courtier to the king’s fool, ‘ride your hobby-horses, hard as you will, what 
time you will, if so at last they bring you to the crest of the Mountain of Happiness.’ "—Rabelais 


The New Renascence 
Thoughts on the Structure of the Future: II. The Machine of Tomfoolery 


I have tried already to suggest. It is that 

our tools cannot turn into toys. It may 
seem fantastic to say that a finer work would 
remain, even when we had beaten our swords 
into ploughshares, of beating our ploughshares 
into playthings. Yet this paradox, as I have 
pointed out, really existed in simpler societies. 
Cricket began by throwing a ball or perhaps a 
stone at a stool; the three-legged stool of the 
milkmaid; possibly (in the first and purest age 
of Arcady) while the milkmaid was sitting on 
it. For the priestess sitting on that tripod was 
still too divine to be dignified. The oracles 
she would deliver under such circumstances 
would be free and full of nature. 

But it is needless to insist further that mod- 
ern machinery is less adapted to such spontane- 
ous sports. Obviously, for instance, we should 
be less casual and hilarious if we were dealing, 
not with an old English stool for milking a cow, 
but with a modern Chicago machine for cutting 
up a pig. One cannot toy playfully with such 
a machine; it would too easily become a ma- 
chine for cutting up the players. One cannot 
use the machine as a pantomime sausage ma- 
chine; as one can use the stool for the game of 
stool-ball. It is not only too complicated, it is 
too correctly designed for its own end to be 
twisted easily to any other end. Everyone 
knows or ought to know that great prose poem 
of American humour, Max Adela’s description 
of the convertible domestic instrument which 
could be used for a ladder, an ironing table or 
a settee. But the tale was a tragedy; and few 
attempts are really made to turn it into a tri- 
umph. As a matter of fact, scientific appli- 
ances very seldom are made to serve utterly 
different purposes, as a stool or a stone or a 


Pitiave is one main modern defect which 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


stick serve utterly different purposes. And 
certainly they can seldom be made to serve the 
purposes of an entirely improvised game on an 
unexpected holiday. The modern worker can- 
not idly take the works to pieces to enjoy them 
in their simpler forms. The artisan can seldom 
play the amateur, as the artist can play the 
amateur. The railway-guard can hardly take 
a wheel off the railway train, and bowl it as a 
hoop. The engine-driver can hardly take the 
railway whistle away with him into the woods, 
and pipe at his pleasure, like a boy with a 
whistle made in the woods. Even a brick- 
layer dves not play with bricks, as a child plays 
with bricks. Even a house-painter does not 
play with paints, as a child plays with paints. 
Yet the ordinary medieval mason who carved 
the grotesques on the Gothic cathedrals might 
truly be said to play with stone. 

And, if as some hold, they were painted also, 
it was probably in the same spirit of painting 
the town red. 


Being Amused vs. Amusing Oneself 


OMETHING has come between the man 
and his materials, of which the effect here 
involved is this; that the same materials used 
for a serious purpose cannot be moulded to a 
more frivolous purpose. I have already em- 
phasized the first example; that nobody makes 
a new game out of a normal everyday object. 
Nobody makes a game out of an umbrella, as 
our fathers made it out of a stool. I will now 
pass from the simplest example of games to the 
problem of more pretentious arts; of which a 
fair example is the drama or even its more re- 
cent version of the cinema. 
It is already a commonplace concerning the 
masses of men in the modern cities that they 


are recklessly resolved to amuse themselves. 
But if I had to make a comment, I should say 
that they never amuse themselves at all. They 
are amused; which is very nearly the opposite. 
To amuse oneself is a mark of gaiety, vitality 
and love of life. To be amused is a mark of 
melancholy, surrender and a potentiality of sui- 
cide. 

The former means that a man’s own thoughts 
are attractive, artistic and satisfying; the latter 
means that his own thoughts are ugly, unfruit- 
ful and stale. And the happiness of a people 
is not to be judged by the amount of fun pro- 
vided for them. For fun can be provided as 
food can be provided; by a few big stores or 
shops. The happiness of the people is to be 
judged by the fun that the people provide. In 
healthier ages any amount of fun was really 
provided by the people and not merely for the 
people. It was so in a vast multitude of songs, 
fairy tales and dances; but it was so even in the 
more ornate and official business of the drama. 

The men of the medizval guilds enacted in 
person the miracle plays, with all their highly- 
coloured symbolism of the mysteries of heaven 
and hell. I have the fullest political sympa- 
thy with the modern Trades Unions; but I 
confess I cannot easily imagine a railway- 
porter feeling quite comfortable in the costume 
of the Archangel Gabriel; or even a plumber 
getting the full delight out of being the Devil. 
Yet it must have been a very pure delight to be 
the Devil. There was any amount of gagging 
and grotesque impromptu in such a part; for 
the medieval men were quite without the mod- 
ern reverence. That is, they were quite without 
the modern reverence for the Devil. The car- 
penter or cobbler who had the happiness of act- 
ing Caiphas used to (Continued on page 108) 
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THE WESTERN ELEMENT 
Heroic little bands like this annually 
advance upon Palm Beach, to make an 
overt attack upon society; society, thus 
far, has not suffered a single casualty. 
These invaders come from some quaint 
village in the heart of the prairies, 
where the head of the family (merely a 
courtesy title) is known locally as the 
Gravel Roof King. Little family groups 
of this sort are not considered complete 
without four daughters, at least, each 

more unmarried than the rest 





Palmy Days at Palm Beach 
The Open Season for Florida Waters Is Officially Declared On 


Sketches by FISH 
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FOND MEMORIES 


There is, alas, but little of 
this sort of thing, these days. 
The Government has even 
foiled attempts to bring to 
Palm Beach a supply from 
your own home town. The 
spectacle of a venerable wait- 
er, working himself into a 
healthy glow over the whole- 
some indoor exercise of bot- 
tle-opening is but a memory 
of other days. A corkscrew, 
once our national emblem, is 
now but a concrete example 
of conspicuous waste 
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THE SIDE LINES 


It is such little groups as these that lend a really 
homey air to the Royal Poinciana. These pillars 
of society know the entire history of Palm Beach 
by heart; they are specialists on dates, social 
standing, if any, and previous conditions of matri- 
mony. They are a complete Guide to the closet 
skeletons of all the guests in the hotel 





THE VAMP 
She is an annual institution, 
now that Palm Beach has 
become the favorite back- 
ground for moving pictures 
in the making. This year 
she is back again, posing for 
the outdoor scenes of her new 
picture, “The Super-Sin,” 
which will barely get by the 
national board of censorship. 
The cinema vampire is highly 
unpopular with the visitinz 
débutantes at the winter re- 
sort. They resent profes- 
sional competition 
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THE TENNIS HOUNDS 


Any day you may see the tennis hounds as- 
sembling at the court for a set of mixed— 
hopelessly mixed—doubles. 
about most of these strange creatures is that 
no living eye has ever beheld them actually 
playing; they appear on the court with much 
ceremony, carrying all the properties, and 


The curious thing 


but that is as far as most of them ever get 


Q wearing the most technically correct costumes, 
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THE LINKS LIZARDS 


There is always a liberal assortment of these foursomes scattered over the golf course. They 
are the slowest-moving bodies known to science; there is a wait of twenty minutes on every 
tee, while an argument rages as to whether it took Ethel fifteen or seventeen to get out of the 
rough, every argument, for and against, being carefully considered. Any other players on the 
course have about the same chance of passing as the Germans had of getting by at Verdun 
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THE RECENTLY RICH EVENTIDE 
The little gatherings of those to whom wealth has all It is simply wonderful how the moving pictures have 
the refreshing charm of novelty are a familiar and well- helped Palm Beach along. Despite prohibition, there’s 
loved sight to the Florida natives. They have done life in the old place yet. It’s surprising how much a pair 
rather nicely for themselves in munitions stocks, and of friendly young moving picture actresses can add to 
now they expect to devote the years of peace to well- the evening. The male half of the winter visitors are 
earned spending. Naturally, the logical place to begin unanimous in declaring that the moving picture industry 
their rakes’ progress is Palm Beach is the greatest institution of the age 


PANORAMA OF PALM BEACH 
Ask any experienced traveler what 
impressed him most about Palm 
Beach, and he will immediately an- 
swer that the welcome committee, 
which met him at the portals of the 
hotel and which bade him a tender 
farewell, is the memory which he 
will cherish most fondly. For it is 
that little group which makes him 
vividly realize just why it is that 
the resort is named Palm Beach 
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MALCOLM ARBUTHNOT 


America’s Prodigal Daughter—Doris Keane 


Has Returned to Her Native Land to Play “Romance” on the Screen A fter Five Years of Success in London 
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What a Young Actor Should Know 


Hints on How to Emerge from the Amateur Class and Take Your Place as a Real Star 


ism, and be immediately accepted as an 

experienced star, it is best to start right 
in at the first rehearsal. Remember, the first 
impression means everything; naturally, you 
will want to make a memorable one. There- 
fore, the first thing to do is to arrive late. 
This marks the true actor. 

Arrive very late. This is still better. 

If it is possible, time your entrance to come 
about ten minutes after your first cue has been 
spoken. This prepares the manager and the 
other actors for your appearance, and creates 
an atmosphere of suspense and anticipation 
which will be most gratifying. Once arrived, 
show complete mystification as to any knowl- 
edge of your part, the play, or the stage set. 
The stage manager will be delighted to point 
out the various details of all thrée to you, and 
to designate for you the nature of the set, and 
the exits and entrances. As he has just fin- 
ished explaining the whole thing to the rest 
of the company, it is fresh in his mind, and 
will therefore be a pleasant duty for him. 
Anyway, that is what a stage manager is for. 

The director will enjoy waiting while you 
listen more or less attentively to the aforesaid 
directions. When the stage manager has fin- 
ished, you should deposit your hat, gloves, and 
stick (you will naturally carry a stick) on the 
prompter’s table, thus showing your complete 
familiarity with the ethics of rehearsal. 

Being thoroughly settled (do not allow your- 
self to be hurried in any way), proceed to the 
business of the day. If possible, make your en- 
trance from the wrong side; and, as the posi- 
tions will be marked by chairs only, enter by 
the window instead of the door. When the 
stage manager corrects you, listen to him 
patiently (after all, he has to live), and then 
conscientiously write all his directions down 
on the margin of your part—this will not take 
more than ten minutes. Of course, you will 
not have a pencil with you; the thing to do 
is to borrow one, which, naturally, you will 
not give back. 


[' you wish to avoid all taint of amateur- 


Getting on Easy Terms with the Star 


FTER you have completed the writing of 
the directions, you may leisurely re-enter 
the scene, this time from the door. Especial 
pains should be taken, in speaking your lines, 
to address the wrong character. Your first 
line may be to the star; in that case failure 
to recognize her is always a tactful move. It 
will denote an unsophistication and freshness 
that will be irresistible to her, and will estab- 
lish pleasant relations at once. Later on, when 
you have a chance to speak to her informally, 
a few well chosen words will help along the 
good feeling between you. You might try some 
such speech as: “So very sorry not to have 
recognized you, but I have not seen you since 
I was a little child—you were the first star 
lever saw.” In the case of an ingenue star, 
particularly, this will be doubly appreciated. 
Progress slowly through your first scene, 
stopping at the end of every line to ask its 
Meaning. If the author is present, hesitate 
several times and finally exclaim—‘But I can’t 
say that,—it’s bad grammar.” That is always 
4 good point, and will make still another friend 


By PATRICIA COLLINGE 





Miss Collinge, who here puts down a 
few sage observations for the guidance of 
young actors, achieved her initial success 
as “Youth” in “Everywoman”. and later 
played the title réle of “‘Pollyana.” 











for you. I need hardly tell you not to pass 
over even the slightest typographical error; 
for instance, should a line be written, ‘I told 
you not to coome,” do not omit the superfluous 
‘‘o”, but pronounce the word exactly as it is 
written. When you are corrected, display the 
page with an injured air, and if a disparaging 
comment is made, remark that you thought it 
might have been dialect. It is important to 
remember that you must never correct the error 
yourself, but insist upon having the stage 
manager do it for you; after all, that is what 
he is there for. 

All this will give an impression of percep- 
tion and intellect that will prove extraordi- 
narily encouraging to all concerned. 


How to Enter a Rehearsal 


AKE your time about learning your lines. 

No one will mind waiting while you floun- 
der about with your part in your hand, after 
two weeks of rehearsal, and they will be always 
glad to repeat your entrance cues several times; 
thus you can learn them without effort. In 
fact, your entrance cues need never bother you 
at all; you will find the director only too glad 
to call your name loudly when you are needed, 
so that there is no necessity for you to stay 
around the stage. The outside alley or the 
front of the house is naturally preferable. 
While we are on this subject, I might add that 
the stage door is only put there for the door- 
keeper to sit in. Do not use it. The manage- 
ment will be flattered to have you come in 
through the box office. As the front doors are 
usually locked in the day time, you will see 
for yourself that it is much more effective to 
enter that way than to use the regular entrance. 

The dress rehearsal, of course, has rules of 
its own. The first thing to do is to find fault 
with your dressing-room. Send for the stage 
manager at once and demand an explanation. 
Upon receipt of it, do not accept it, but hint 
darkly at favoritism or stupidity. Should you 
be assigned to share a dressing-room with an- 
other, make it as uncomfortable for him as 
possible: take the best mirror and all the shelf, 
leave him the worst hooks, and assume com- 
plete possession of the wash-basin. All this, 
however, will only be found necessary should 
he be less important than you; if more impor- 
tant, he will do it first. 

After you are made up and have donned 
your costume, go down to the stage and have 
a look at the set. Advice and criticism will 
be deeply appreciated; the producers will love 
to have you tell them what Belasco would have 
done about the lighting and color schemes, and 
it will be most helpful to the property-man to 
have you go around discovering missing prop- 
erties—which are being unpacked as fast as 
possible and are on their way to the stage. 


Complain loudly about the lateness of the 
hour and general hardship of an actor’s life; 
if you have gone without your dinner, say so. 

When the dress rehearsal starts, you can 
add to the general good feeling by forget- 
ting any of the lines you have ever learned. 
If you can miss your most important entrance 
—thereby ruining the star’s best scene and 
sending her into hysterics—the management 
will rejoice, and the director will rise up and 
call you “blessed”—though perhaps not in 
those words. It is as well to have a little stock 
of alibis for such an occasion—such as: 

(1) You could not hear the cue spoken 
by the star. That will make an in- 
stant success with her. 

You couldn’t see the stage business. 
That will please the stage manager, 
who has spent the afternoon cutting 
holes in the scenery for you to watch 
through. 

You were not called in time. That 
will also please the stage manager, 
who, having been in every dressing- 
room in the theatre looking for you, 
has just been jumped on by the di- 
rector, the star, and all the other 
actors for not getting back in time 
to ring down the curtain. The fact 
that you were in the alley smoking 
a cigarette will only add an elfin 
charm to these statements. 

Go out front as often as possible during the 
progress of the rehearsal, taking care to choose 
only quiet scenes; thus when you stumble over 
a chair at the back of the boxes it will be much 
more audible and the effect of your exits and 
entrances that much more impressive. When 
you return, be sure to tell your brother and 
sister artists just how they impressed you from 
the front of the theatre. A few tactful re- 
marks such as the following will answer nicely: 

For general use: “The lighting is beauti- 
ful, but it makes everyone on the stage look 
so much older!” 

To the Star: “It is wonderful how much 
Miss B (the character woman) looks 
like you! From the orchestra seats one can 
hardly tell the difference.” 

To the Ingenue: “What a sweet part you 
have; Billie Burke would be marvelous in 
it.” (This with a deep sigh.) 

To the Leading Man: “It’s funny, but 
you look so much fatter from the front.” 

To the Comedian: ‘Wonderful part, old 
man, simply actor-proof!” 


After the first night of the production, you 
will find advice hardly necessary to you; you 
will find you are instinctively beginning to 
conduct yourself in a manner in keeping with 
your position. However, a word or two more. 
Never read the notices of the play itself; glance 
merely at the paragraphs containing your name. 
Never preserve all the reviews: a mere ten or 
twelve copies of the flattering ones will suffice. 

There are many more such hints that I could 
give you, but you are now ready to stand on 
your own feet and will need little more advice. 

Simply follow these rules, apply them with 
discretion, and, wherever you go, you will make 
an impression that will never be forgotten. 


(2) 


(3) 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE MEADOW: A STUDY BY ARNOLD GENTHE 


Mr. Wilson’s Inelastic Intelligence 


Brings Us Face to Face with the League of Nations, Redivivus 


O wonder that Europe has found it 
| \ hard to understand the American mind. 

The American can see things in the 
clouds: he has magnificent visions and en- 
thusiasms. He can also see a thing which he 
holds in his hands, or the branch of a tree 
when it is very near him, and is perhaps about 
to put out one of his eves. But the mind of 
the American has no middle distance. He is 
either star-eyed and idealistic about a dim 
future, or else he is deadly practical and very 
efficient about some necessary job. 

It was this blindness to things in the mid- 
dle distance that prevented America from see- 
ing the war as it came on. ‘The war was not 
in the skies but on earth; it contradicted our 
theories and our beliefs, and we couldn’t really 
believe in it till it was close upon us. Then, 
in a flash, we saw it plainly, sized it up ac- 
curately, treated it as a practical job and fin- 
ished it off magnificently. 

Much the same thing happened with regard 
to the League of Nations. So long as the 
League was a splendid dream we loved it. 
Wilson, who for all his eccentricities is a 
stamped and patented American mind, espoused 
the League idea platonically. He swallowed it 
whole: the world must have a League that 
should govern Humanity. The war itself and 
the Treaty of Peace sank in his mind to in- 
significance before the thought of the League. 
He was at home in the Empyrean, and was 
going to set the stars in order. He didn’t in 
the least see the middle distance of practical 


By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


difficulties which lay between him and _ his 
League. He cared nothing about difficulties, 
they would, he thought, settle themselves. Of 
course, if he had been a European he would 
first have put through a Treaty of Peace, and 
then later formed some sort of a League, de- 
voted to certain practical ends, a utilitarian 
and not very noble affair. 


UCH a plan would, however, have excited 

little interest in America. It would not 
have been big enough, new enough, ideal 
enough for us. It would have seemed like the 
Hague over again. But Mr. Wilson’s scheme 
was large enough to suit us. It was all theory, 
and in theory we are at home. Now when the 
great League constitution was perfected (at 
least printed) and presented to the Ameri- 
can people, a strange and quite unexpected 
thing happened. ‘The theory of the plan con- 
flicted with the American Constitution. We 
now saw for the first time, what any thought- 
ful person should have seen from the start, 
that there were practical and peculiar difficul- 
ties in hitching the United States to the League. 
Our people gave no thought to such problems 
till the crisis was upon them. It wasn’t until 
the World Ship which we had launched our- 
selves was about to run down the U. S. S. Con- 
stitution that we woke up. 

The Americans now began to follow the 
discussions of the United States Senate, first, 
with a sort of surly half approval of the Sen- 
ate’s reservations, and later with the dismayed, 


undisguised conviction that the League must 
be amended. We became confused and un- 
comfortable, did nothing, and hoped for the 
best. 

All this time the thing which Europe really 
wanted and would have worked out for her- 
self if the Americans hadn't been there, was 
a makeshift. The European is (compared to 
the American), a cynical person, and is 
anxious for a quiet life and enough to eat. 
He fell in with the Platonic and universal 
theories of Mr. Wilson only because there 
seemed no other way of getting America to 
co-operate and lend a helping hand toward 
setting Europe’s house in order. He wanted 
the aid of American idealism in making avd 
guarding his new home. In order to get this 
aid the European consented to Wilson’s new 
Cosmic Machine which was larger than he 
had really wished for. When Europe found 
that the American people were growing cold 
toward the League she was grieved and sur- 
prised, and no wonder. How should Europe 
know that before the distant, rosy, academic 
League, so clearly seen and deeply loved by 
the American could approach the American 
eye and get into a range where the American 
could see it as a fact, realize it as a claim, and 
act upon it in a commonplace, efficient way,— 
how could the European know that that rosy 
vision must pass through the middle distance, 
lose its shine, grow vague, grow almost Im- 
visible, and finally reveal itself to the Ameri- 
cans as very near (Continued on page 118) 
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Internationalism, Chez Nous 
Showing that New York is Becoming Alarmingly full of Foreign Matter 


that New York has never been so interna- 

tional as now, and, as Senator Dunkhorst 
so well said in his recent address to the Kansas 
State Grange, “As goes New York, so goes 
Wichita.”” New York strikes the keynote and 
the pitch of that note is internationalism. 

This word, ‘“Internationalism,” has been so 
bandied about of late that I almost hesitate to 
introduce it at the head of a really serious 
article like this. The subject of international- 
ism has indeed been classified, by its pro and 
op-ponents, as something ranging from pale 
pink idealism to red radicalism. 

Let me illustrate——plucking an example at 
random from the veritable embarras de choix— 
there I go, dropping into French again !—at my 
disposal. 

Not long ago I saw a marvelous sight. It 
was the opening of the Metropolitan Opera 
House season in this great city of New York. 
No doubt most of my readers were there and 
could see the picture of that brilliant assem- 
hlage for themselves. But, for the benefit of 
the younger commuting set, and for those 
dwelling behind the beyond who may not be 
familiar with the lay-out of the gigantic audi- 
torium, let me say that it is arranged in much 
the same manner as the Grand Central Termi- 
nal. That is to say, there is an upper and a 
lower level. 

Those of you who use the Terminal are 
aware that the more luxurious trains—The 
Bankers’ Limited, the Gilt-Edge, the Owl—and 
so on, find their points of departure and ar- 
rival on the upper-level, while the inferior, or 
lower-level, is devoted to local traffic recruited 
entirely from suburban points between Stam- 
ford and New York. 


Upper and Lower Levels 


| ist New without fear of contradiction, 





O it is at the Opera. There are more plebeian 

levels, of course, but they are not within the 
scope of these remarks. In fact, it is chiefly 
with the upper-level—quaintly called the 
“parterre” on account of its height above the 
ground—that I have to deal. Ah,—what a 
sight was there, my fellow-citizens. 

Society had turned out in force, solid, solvent, 
Society,—the kind of Society which, however 
we may gloss our designations, we always im- 
agine in terms of bank-balances. My friend 
Mr. Babson, whom I met in the lobby, hastily 
estimated on the back of his programme that 
the income-tax paid by the box-holders of the 
Golden Horse-Shoe could easily pay the Na- 
tional debt. It won’t, of course, but it could 
if it wanted to. 

And not a horse-shoer was absent. 

_ The jewels were beyond description. From 
rings, necklaces and tiaras darted a thousand 
gleaming rays. Indeed, so dazzling was the 
effulgence that Mrs. Dexter McGoogle, in Box 
48, had thoughtfully fitted her dog-collar with 
dimmers which she operated when the house was 
darkened. Many of the costumes were in gold, 
silver, or bronze, like radiators—only cooler. 

_In addition to the intrinsic value of the au- 
dience there was a great distinction of family. 
Every person in the parterre was a personage. 
It was an expurgated edition of the Social 
Register—a veritable forest of family-trees, 
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draped with the usual climbers and creepers. 
It was a sort of Almanack de Gotham. 

You cannot imagine how exciting it was. 
Very near me sat Hugo Bittz, one of the Di- 
rectors of the Opera, who had as his guests the 
Esthonian Ambassador, Baron de Bazouka. 
Mr. Bittz wore his recently conferred decora- 
tion of a Chevalier of the Order of Mezzanine. 
Just beyond him, in the Watts-Watt box, was 
the Hoyo de Monterey in the full panoply of 
his native country. Not to be outdone in this 
splendid emulation, the Merritt-Littles had, as 
their guest, the Gaekwar of Swoboda, who 
wore on his forehead the gigantic carbuncle 
presented to him by his majesty Kind George 
at the time of the Indian mutiny. In box 21 
sat George, Lord Beaverboard, British Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary. In box 13—but I might 
go on indefinitely. 
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OF THE ART GALLERY 
LEONARD WOOD 
From the portrait by John Sargent, made when 
General Wood was Military Governor of Cuba. 
It was in Cuba and in the Philippines that 
General Wood displayed such conspicuous 
ability as an administrator that he is now 
considered as the likeliest and most promising 
candidate of the Republican party for the 
office of Chief Executive of the nation 





REPRODUCED BY P 


I will not weary you. Only remark, my 
friends, that this great outburst of internation- 
alism took place at almost the identical mo- 
ment when Senator Lodge, hiding his grief be- 
hind a large Republican Handkerchief, was 
laying his wreath of reservations on the bier.of 
Democratic hopes. 

What more magnificent expression of the 
spirit of our people could be more magnificently 
expressed ? 


Internationalism at Table 


FEW nights thereafter I attended a more 

intimate function—a dinner of twelve 
given by the Weston Wooleys for Mrs. Wooley’s 
sister, the Comtesse de Lambrequin, who, as 
lovely Vera Wooley, will be well remembered 
as the first débutante to ride a safety bicycle 
in Central Park. Believe me or not, that lim- 
ited table was an absolute cross-section of the 


revised map of Europe. On my right was 
Madame Sludvok (the marvelous Norse bride 
of young Erik Sludvok at the Embassy), from 
whom I occasionally turned for a bit of badi- 
nage with that more seasoned but none the less 
spicy matron, the Marchesa di Celery. 

Thank Heaven, I had my foreign language 
phrase-book—which I am never without—and 
my memories of my four years hard grind at 
good old Berlitz University to help me over 
any scratchy spots in the conversation. 

Since then what have we seen? A royal 
Prince of England visits our shores and So- 
ciety, from its most exclusive set to the Mayor’s 
Committee of Welcome, vie in doing him honor. 
We see him welcomed at our City Hall, and 
actually protected by Irish policemen, that he 
may go safely where he will from Ziegfeld’s 
Follies to Grant’s Tomb. I think I was never 
more affected by anything in my life than when 
I picked up the New York Times the morning 
after the Prince’s departure and found, mod- 
estly blossoming in the poets’ corner, that 
lovely lyric by Minna Goldfogle beginning— 

“Sail on, O Princeling, bright and blest 

The lion’s cub, our honored guest.” 

It was a lovely tribute, exquisitely expressive 
of the awakened democracy of America. All 
honor to Minna Goldfogle, poetess laureate of 
Hastings-on-Hudson, who struck her lyre at 
the psychological moment. 





Europe in America 


INCE the momentous visit of the charming 

Prince, our social atmosphere has fairly 
bristled with international celebrities. At the 
Horse-Show one couldn’t toss away a Dimi- 
trino without burning a potentate. The poor 
horses were even less looked at than ever, if 
such a thing were possible. 

Enthusiastic listeners have sat enthralled 
beneath the Castillian eloquence of the Great 
Spaniard, Tobasco Ibanyez, not even waiting 
for his interpreter to function before breaking 
into wild applause and nodding approvingly 
to their neighbors. 

You know what a success has attended Lord 
Dundreary, the brilliant Irish playwright, 
whose mystic creations, “Kut, King of Blaa,” 
and “The Dogs of the Mountain” have taken 
our public by storm. The stage, sensitive as 
ever to the true pulse, the inner vibrating mes- 
sage of the moment, cries “internationalism” 
from every box-office. ‘“Aphrodite,” written 
by a Frenchman and played by Americans, 
smiles coyly at ‘Monsieur Beaucaire” of simi- 
lar franco-American manufacture, and our 
own matchless Ethel Barrymore pays—and 
plays—her splendid tribute to the great 
French diplomat, in ‘Delcassé.” 

New York, vast, brazen city that she is, has 
opened her long, narrow heart to the world of 
greatness from over-seas. Internationalism 
triumphs. 

For those who have longed to go abroad, 
there is this sweet and consoling thought— 
travel is no longer necessary. Most of the 
art, nobility, womanhood, drama and fashion 
in Europe has already come to America and 
may be seen, heard or experienced by any one 
who can hobble out to the corner or to the 
nearest hall. 








BERTRAM PARK 


MARGARET BANNERMAN 


in the London production of 
“Three Wise Fools,” which has 
duplicated the tremendous suc- 
cess achieved by the play in 
New York last season 











VANITY FAIR 





DIANA WILSON 
has lately toured Australia with 
“Lightnin”’—Frank Bacon’s de- 
lightfully rural comedy now in 
its eighteenth capacity month 
in New York 


DOROTHY DIX 


portrays the beautiful Hawaiian 
princess, Luana, in “The Bird 
of Paradise’—which is now be- 
ing presented in London. The 
role was originally created in 
America by Laurette Taylor 


MALCOLM ARBUTHNOT 





PHYLLIS DARE RENEE KELLY 


delights London theatregoers in “Kissing Time,” formerly popular heroine of “The Cinderella Man”—the New York success of a few 
in America during the war as “The Girl Behind the Gun’ seasons back which has lately been transplanted to London 


English Actresses in American Plays 
Leading Ladies in Former New York Successes Which Have Been Transplanted from Broadway 
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Le Premier d’une Serie de Colloques Sentimentaux 


NRI, assis chez lui, 4 sa table de tra- 
H vail. On frappe. 

HENRI—Entrez. (Un _ valet de 
chambre apporte le courrier sur un plateau et 
sort. Seul, Henri examine les lettres, sans les 
ouvrir.) Que de lettres, mon Dieu! Quel 
ennui ! Autrefois, lorsque j’étais plus 
jeune, je souhaitais un courrier trés nom- 
breux. (Jl regarde ces lettres avec accable- 
ment. Soudain, il reléve ses sourcils. Une 
des enveloppes vient de fixer son attention. Il 
semble hésiter. Enfin, d’un geste brusque, il 
déchire l’enveloppe.) ‘Mon cher maitre, Eh! 
oui, c’est moi! Vous avez bien vu. C’est votre 
petite amie d’il y a dix ans, bien oubliée. 
Aurez-vous reconnu son écriture? J’en doute. 
Vous étes un homme marié a présent, et un 
avocat célébre. Vous devez avoir beaucoup 
d’occupations. . . Le passé doit vous sembler 
bien lointain, bien effacé! Moi je vous ai 
toujours suivi, sans que vous en doutiez. II 
est vrai que c’était facile. Les magazines sont 
pleins de vous. J’ai vu votre succés grandir. 
Vous rappelez-vous que je vous prédisais tou- 
jours le succes et la fortune, au temps ol nous 
vivions tous les deux dans votre chambre d’étu- 
diant? Vous voyez que ma prédiction s’est 
réalisée. Moi je n’ai pas eu la méme chance. 
Il est vrai que je ne la méritais pas. Une 
femme toute seule a bien du mal dans la vie a 
étre heureuse. Ne soyez pas sévére par exem- 
ple. Ne prenez pas votre air d’homme célébre 
comme sur cette photographie que les journaux 
illustrés ont reproduite récemment, ot. vous avez 
lair tellement intimidant! Vous allez les trou- 
ver bien indiscrétes, sans doute, ces pattes de 
mouche qui se permettent d’entrer chez vous, 
de violer votre foyer? ... Je... Enfin voila: 
J'ai été béte. . . et j’ai été mal conseillée. Je 
me débats dans un trés ennuyeux proces qui 
menace de tourner trés mal, bien que je sois 
parfaitement sire d’avoir raison. J’ai le plus 
grand besoin d’un conseil. Voulez-vous me 
permettre, ce conseil, d’aller vous le demander ? 
J'ai changé, j’ai vieilli... A peine me recon- 
naitrez-vous. Je vous exposerais mon affaire. 
Si vous m’accordez ce rendezvous—pardon, je 
veux dire, cette audience—écrivez-moi un 
petit mot a l’adresse ci-dessous. Veuillez agréer, 
mon cher maitre, avec toutes mes excuses 
lassurance de ma respectueuse considération. 
Nadine.” (Henri, cette lettre lue, la lit 
une fois encore. Puis il se proméne a grands 
pas. Enfin, se décidant tout a coup, Henri va 
ouvrir une porte qui donne dans le boudoir de 
sa femme et il appelle:) Héléne! (Entre 
Héléne, jolie et élégante, vingt-huit a trente 
ans.) Tu as une seconde? 

HELENE—Bien sar! 

HENRI—(lui tendant la lettre de Nadine) 
Lis cette lettre, veux-tu, qui vient de m’arriver. 

HELENE—(Elle prend la lettre, un peu 
Surprise, et se met dla lire. . . Peu & peu ses 
yeux s’agrandissent.) Qu’est-ce-que c’est que 
cette histoire ? 

HENRI—Tu vois. 

HELENE—(aprés un long silence pendant 
lequel elle a réfléchi, réfléchi. . .) Elle n’est 
pas mal du tout, cette lettre! (Mais deux 
larmes lui montent aux yeux. Puis un gros 
Sanglot la secoue et elle va se blottir, toute 
bouleversée, contre Vépaule de son mari.) 


Par PAUL GERALDY 





The author of this dialogue has scored a suc- 
cess not only as a poet—with his admirable vol- 
ume “Toi et Moi”—but also as a novelist, with 
“La Guerre, Madame.” Few French writers have 
so finished a style, so original a fancy, or so sure 
an insight into feminine psychology. This is the 
first of a series of sentimental dialogues which 
will deal with different types of modern women. 











HENRI—Voyons, ma petite Héléne, c’est 
une trés vieille histoire. Il ne faut pas t’émou- 
voir de cela. C’est si vieux, voyons! C’est du 
temps ou nous ne nous connaissons pas. 

HELENE—Tu I’as aimée? 

HENRI—Je ne veux pas te mentir, Héléne. 
Si je ne l’avais pas aimée, au moins un peu, 
je n’aurais pas pu vivre avec elle. Tu me 
connais assez pour savoir que cette histoire 
m/’aurait été insupportable et n’aurait pas duré 
vingt-quatre heures si un peu de mon coeur 
n’avait pas été pris. Songe d’ailleurs comme 
c’aurait été laid, cette aventure, si mon coeur 
n’y avait pas eu sa part. Voyons, ce n’est pas 
vrai? 

HELENE—Si . 
sais pas. 

HENRI—J’ai aimé cette petite Nadine a un 
moment ott j’avais grand besoin d’aimer, sans 
bien savoir encore ce que c’était que l’amour. 
Elle a été pour moi une camarade gentille et 
tendre, a coté de qui le jeune homme a mari, 
est devenu un homme. Alors, plus évolué, 
plus exigeant envers la vie et envers moi-méme, 
j’ai senti l’insuffisance de cette compagne d'un 
moment. J’ai éprouvé le besoin d’un amour 
plus complet, plus profond. . . Je t’ai ren- 
contrée,-et le passé n’a plus compté. Rien n’a 
plus existé que toi. Ma petite camarade l’a 
compris. Elle s’est retirée tout doucement. Et 
j’avoue avec un peu de honte et de tristesse, 
que je l’ai tout de suite oubliée. 

HELENE—Tu l’avais réellement oubliée ? 

HENRI—Tout a fait. (Héléne, les sourcils 
froncés, se tait, d demi rassurée.) Maintenant, 
qu’est ce que tu penses de cette lettre? 

HELENE—Je n’ai rien 4 en penser. Cela 
ne me regarde pas. 

HENRI—Je croyais que tout ce qui me 
touche te regardait un peu. . . Voyons, je vais 
te poser une question plus précise: Quelle 
réponse dois-je faire, selon toi, a cette petite? 

HELENE—Tu ne vas pas la recevoir, 
j’espere! 

HENRI—Je ferai ce que tu me diras, ce 
que tu voudras que je fasse. 

HELENE—Tu recevrais chez toi, chez 
nous, une femme qui a été ta. . . (le mot a du 
mal 4 sortir) ta . . . maitresse? 

HENRI—Oui, si tu m’y autorises. Non, si 
tu me l’interdis. Je t’ai appelée, je t’ai fait 
lire cette lettre. C’était pour que tu me donnes 
toi-méme ton avis. 

HELENE—Tu es libre. 

HENRI—En voila des réponses féminines! 

HELENE—Qu’est ce que tu désires, toi? 

HENRI—Ne pas te faire de peine. 

HELENE—En! bien, j’aime mieux que tu 
ne la revoies pas. 

HENRI—C’est bien, je vais l’adresser 4 un 
de mes confréres. 

HELENE—(Ca ne te géne pas de lui refuser 
ce petit service, aprés ce qu’elle a été pour toi ? 


. Peut-étre. ... Je ne 


HENRI—Aprés dix ans! 

HELENE-—Sa lettre est gentille, et triste. 

HENRI—Tant pis. Je me consolerai en 
pensant que je t’ai évité un chagrin. (Jl 
prend sa plume et se met a écrire.) 

HELENE—Henri! (IL reléve sa 
plume) Je ne veux pas que ce soit moi qui 
t'empéche de lui rendre le service qu’elle te 
demande. Je ne veux pas étre la cause de 
ton refus. 

HENRI—Je vais donc lui écrire de venir. 

HELENE—Je ne dis pas cela! 

HENRI—Ah! Je comprends! Tu con- 
sentirais volontiers a ce que je la recoive, a 
condition que je m’engage a ne pas user de la 
permission. Ai-je bien compris? 

HELENE—Ne te moque pas de moi... . 
Ce n’est pas dréle! ... (Um silence. Elle 
compte soigneusement les fleurs du tapis, puis 
recommence, car elle s'est embrouillée dans ses 
comptes. Enfin elle reléve la téte:) Recois- 
la. Mais vous ne parlerez pas de votre passé! 

HENRI—Je te le promets. (Jl va da sa 
femme et V'embrasse.) Tu es gentille. 

HELENE—(rassérénée et contente): Au 
fond, cette femme, elle t’a aimé. Elle t’a rendu 
heureux. Ce n’est pas une mauvaise femme. 

HENRI—(souriant)—Certainement non. 

HELENE—Du moment que je t’aime, je 
dois aimer tout ce que tu aimes et tout ce que 
tu as aimé. . . 

HENRI—Mais tu es sublime, tout simple- 
ment! 

HELENE—Je suis logique! (Henri se tait, 
ému au fond. Elle compte maintenant les 
franges de l’abat-jour. Un silence.) Je vou- 
drais la voir, moi, cette petite. (Henri sur-. 
saute.) Tu ne voudrais pas que je la voie? 

HENRI—Ah! ¢a non, par exemple! Cette 
fois-ci, tu vas un peu loin. Je ne t’en deman- 
dais pas tant! 

HELENE—Songe: cette petite, c’est ta jeu- 
nesse, c’est le toi que je n’ai pas connu... 
Voyons, j’ai l’occasion de regarder face a face 
ta jeunesse, et je laisserais passer cette occasion. 
(Elle se léve, elle a maintenant une voix éner- 
gique) Je veux la voir! 

HENRI—(un peu mal a son aise) Eh! bien, 
quand elle sera la, je te ferai prévenir, et tu 
traverseras mon bureau, rapidement, sous un 
prétexte quelconque. 

HELENE—Elle aura un chapeau, une vio- 
lette, peut-étre. . . Je la verrai bien mal. 

HENRI—Que veux-tu! 

HELENE—Je veux la voir bien. . . Ecoute, 
quand elle viendra, c’est moi qui la recevrai. 
(Henri ouvre des yeux énormes) Je lui dirai: 
“Madame, mon mari va venir, voulez-vous 
patienter un peu.” Et je la ferai causer, sans 
avoir l’air de rien. 

HENRI—Ah! ¢a, non, par exemple! Je 
refuse absolument! 

HELENE—Tu mas dit que tu ferais ce que 
je te dirais de faire. (Elle le regarde avec ses 
beaux grands yeux limpides.) Quand j’aurai 
bien regarder ses yeux, bien entendu sa voix, 
je te laisserai la place. Vous parlerez de son 
affaire. Et puis, quand elle sera partie, je 
vous dirai ce que je pense de votre jeunesse, 
Monsieur. (Elle lui fait une belle révérence et 
se retire; et maintenant c’est Henri qui a les 
larmes aux yeux.) 
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MAUPICE GOLDBERG 


ALFRED LUNT 


provided Booth Tarkington 
with the inspiration for 
“Clarence”—and then cre- 
ated the title réle himself; 
so that a considerable share 
of the laurels which the play 
has won may safely be 
awarded to Mr. Lunt 





NATIONAL 





PACKARD 


JAMES RENNIE 


a young and compara- 
tively unknown actor 
who, by his splendid 
performance in‘‘Moon- 
light and Honey- 
suckle,” has estab- 
lished himself as 
one of Broadway’s 
leading leading men 


NORMAN TREVOR 


the stalwart Briton 
who has, during the 
past two years, given 
consistently fine per- 
formances in con- 
sistently unsuccessful 
plays, is at last iden- 
tified with a popular 
hit—‘“‘Caesar’s Wife” 





CLAUDE KING 
the distinguished Englich actor 
who plays opposite Ethel Barry- 
more in *“*Déclassée’”’—the drama 
which continues to be one of 
the supreme hits of the New 
York season 


MARCIA STEIN 





BRUCE McRAE 


the vice-president of 
the Actors’ Equity 
Association, whose 
popularity is as great 
among the members 
of his profession as 
it is with the enthusi- 
astic audiences which 
he invariably attracts 


H. REEVES-SMITH 


achieved success as 
the leading man in 
several of Ethel Bar- 
rymore’s plays, and 
is this season aug- 
menting his reputation 
as a matinee idol and 
an idol at all other 
performances as well 


VANITY FARR 





LEWIS-SMITH 


CHARLES CHERRY 


portrays the réle of Pelham 
Franklin in ‘Scandal’ and 
effects the rather difficult 
metamorphosis from an in- 
vincible cave-man to a sup- 
pliant lover without disar- 
ranging in the least his 
imported foulard cravats 
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The Higher Education On the Screen 


Mack Sennett’s Two-Reel Comedies Have Superseded Dr, Eliot’s Five Foot Shelf as the Nations’ Mental Stimulani 


as a medium of education for the young. 

School teachers and professors everywhere 
have been forced to admit that their youthful 
charges are learning a great deal more about 
life in the motion-picture palaces than they 
ever can in the class-rooms; and the resultant 
degree of precocity and sophistication in the 
young idea is cause for both amazement and 
alarm. 

In fact, the day is actually at hand when 
the silver screen will supplant the blackboard. 
The present system of education has been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting— 
and not only the kindergartens and schools, 
but the universities as well, are doomed. 

What will be the viewpoint, the attitude, of 
the average child of a few years hence—a child 
trained mentally by the cinema? How will 
this one differ from us, who had to content 
ourselves with the meager supply of informa- 
tion furnished in the old fashioned and soon- 
to-be-obsolete institutions of learning? 


Ts: cinema is rapidly replacing the school 


Geography 


IRST, let us consider the study of geogra- 

phy. At an age corresponding to ours 
when we were just about capable of grasping 
the fact that Quito is the capital of Peru, the 
child of the future will have an adequate 
working knowledge of conditions in the Bad 
Lands of Montana, the Limehouse wharves in 
London, and the downtown districts of Shang- 
hai. He will be perfectly acquainted with the 
habits and habitat of the Apaches—both 
Parisian and Arizonian—and will know things 
about the points of east of Suez that Kipling 
never dreamed of. He will never have to open 
the pages of Rand-McNally, and will not be 
bothered with such details as the outline of 
continents or the tide tables in their relation 
to the lunar orbit; but every film trained child 
will be glad, upon examination, to disclose the 
following facts of geographic interest: 

1. Africa is a vast expanse of passion 
bounded by Alla Nazimova and Theda 
Bara. 

2. A forest is something which catches 
fire in Reel 4. 

3. The Grand Canyon is that ditch 
which Douglas Fairbanks jumps across. 

4. A desert island is a spot of land 
which yachts run into and which gen- 
erally turns out to be inhabited by Nor- 
ma Talmadge. 

5. The Pacific Ocean is a body of water 
six paces due west of the Mack Sennett 
Bathing Girls. 

And so forth. 


Sociology 


OR will the question of social values be 

neglected. The seething spirit of unrest 
—a spirit born of mutual distrust and jealousy 
—which breeds the germ of revolution, will 
be killed in its infancy by the provisions of a 
mutual meeting ground for people in all sta- 
tions of life. ‘The man in the street will con- 
descend to fraternize with the man in the 
drawing room because, having seen him in the 
pictures, he knows all there is to know about 
him. For instance, every child who behaves 


By R. E. SHERWOOD 


himself and watches the screen closely will 
know: 

That a rich man: is (9 times out of 10) a 
rascal bent upon the wooing of Pearl White. 

That he may be identified by his immacu- 
late sartorial equipment, which includes a 
belted waistcoat, a Glen-Urquhart plaid cap 
and cloth-topped shoes. 

That he lounges about in exclusive clubs 
which are heavily upholstered in the neo-Selz- 
nick style, and drinks rows upon rows of 
whiskeys straight. 

That he shakes dice and the shimmy, and 
misleads parlor-maids when not otherwise en- 
gaged. 

Whereas: 

A poor man is invariably noble. 

That he, in his turn, may be identified by 
the fact that his shirt is always open, disclosing 
a corrugated neck and a liberal expanse of 
knotted chest, which he thumps periodically. 

That he likes nothing better than to murder 
his rivals “with his two hands.” 

That, even if he “‘ain’t long on book I’arn- 
in’,” he’s “true blue.” 

History will, of course, receive a certain de- 
gree of attention. From now on, contemporary 
events will be so effectively mirrored in motion 
pictures that future generations will have a 
living record of that which has gone before, 
instead of the uninteresting and inaccurate 
volumes which we, in our simple way, have 
had to muddle through with. The little schol- 
ars of the future will be able to check up on 
the various shortcomings of their predecessors 
in a manner hitherto undreamed of. 


History of the War 


HE World War will be chiefly notable 
throughout the years to come because it is 
the first great historical event to be chronicled 
by means of the motion picture camera. The 
War has already received much valuable pub- 
licity on the screen, and there is no doubt but 
that it will furnish a well nigh inexhaustible 
source of entertainments and diversion for our 
descendants in the peaceful days of the future. 
What a comfort for the man who has been 
Over There to know that his great-great-grand- 
children will be privileged to see all the war 
photoplays which have descended upon us since 
“that mighty grey horde swept into Belgium” 
in August, 1914! Perhaps the man who has 
been Over There will wonder what impression 
this same great-great-grandchild will receive 
of his forefather’s share in the famous victory; 
we hazard the opinion that the impressions (if 
the child has faithfully followed all the war 
films) will be something like this: 

What did my great-great-grand-daddy 
do in the Great War? 

He (1) captured a village, practically 
single-handed, just in time to save an ex- 
quisite French girl from an unspeakable 
fate. 

(2) Lay wounded in the heart of No- 
Man’s-Land until rescued by a Red Cross 
dog. 

(3) Received the Légion d’Honneur 
and a kiss from Marshal Foch—a part 
posed by a corpulent old man with a wal- 
rus mustache and a Sam Browne belt over 


his left shoulder; and finally he 

(4)) returned home to find that he had 
been given up for lost by everyone except 
her—who had never wavered for so much 
as an instant. 

There were many obstacles which blocked 
the path of the camera-man in Northern 
France, where many of the leading battles took 
place. The light was so poor (due to con- 
stant overdoses of high-explosive) as to pre- 
clude the possibility of any effective photog- 
raphy, the result being that the scenes had to 
be reproduced in California, some six thou- 
sand miles away. Motion picture promoters 
hope that the next war be staged in a more 
suitable location than the last one; and this 
hope is shared, to a certain extent, by the in- 
habitants of Northern France. 


Literature 


| agregenl ee will not be quite submerged 
as a study, but it will receive the subordi- 
nate place which it deserves and will be offered 
only in supremely condensed form. The sub- 
titles in photoplays will provide ample read- 
ing matter for the young and will serve to 
fulfill the mission in which such stalwart litera- 
teurs as Hans Anderson and Peter Grimm 
have utterly failed. The average romance 
could be told in a few sentences—punctuated, 
of course,-with the real action on the screen— 
somewhat as follows: 


“Pure and unsmirched as the driven 
lily, Myra Figgis was the only glint of 
sunshine which penetrated the dark 
shadows of Hell-bent Alley.” 

“Arnold Starchworthy, social vulture, 
cast doubtful eyes upon the little sun- 
flower of the slums.” 

“And so os 

“Years sped past in their relentless 
flight.” 

“Jim Muldoon was a man who UNDER- 

STOOD.” 

“*Vou cur.” 

“‘Jim! Oh, Jim! You've killed him, ” 

“Down through the ages, pure as the 





sunset, comes the eternal message of 
LOVE — deathless, undying — without 
end.” 


“Next week—The screen version of 
Ibsen’s ‘Ghosts’ with Roscoe (Fatty) Ar- 
buckle.” 


The Millennium 


HE result of this is obvious—the mind will 
mature far earlier than the body and the 
physical will become subservient to the intel- 
lectual. This approximates the ideal state. 
Could we but see and talk with some of 
these prodigies of the future, we would gain 
a faint conception of the narrowness of our 
own minds in this primitive age. Think of it! 
—a nine-year-old child of today is incapable 
of writing anything less puerile than ‘The 
Young Visiters,’ for instance. Tomorrow 
after the cinema has replaced the school, our 
kiddies will be composing unexpurgated ver- 
sions of “The Thousand and One Nights.” 
Then, indeed, will we be able to open up 
the flood gates and let the millennium rush in. 
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LEDGER PHOTO SERVICE 


SENATOR NEW 


has been very busy of 
late trying to get the 
United States into 
Mexico, but now and 
then he finds time to 
fly around a bit in 
search of some new 
worlds to conquer 





CENTRAL NEWS SERVICE 


KING GEORGE 


takes time out from his 
hunting at Balmoral to en- 
ter his score in the game 
book. As a score, it proba- 
bly is well worth recording, 
for the King is one of the 
best shots in the country 
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BAIN NEWS SERVICE 


ALMA GLUCK 
who, in this picture, 
seems at first sight to 
be engaged in doing 
laundry in a_ photo- 
graphic dark-room, is 
really cooking dinner 
in her private car on one 

of her concert tours 


LORD AND LADY 
DUNSANY 


who have been visiting 
America, seeing for 
themselves the popu- 
larity which Lord Dun- 
sany’s works have at- 
tained, are here seen 
at home at “Dunstall 
Priory” in Kent 
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Out of Office Hours 


Some Less Familiar Aspects of Our More Familiar Figures 
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The Most Popular Book of the Month 


An Extremely Literary Review of the Latest Edition of the New York City Telephone Directory 


New York City (including all Boroughs) TELE- 
pHONE DirEcTORY—N. Y. Telephone Co., N. Y. 1920. 
§vo. 1208 pp. 


favorite, the reviewer finds himself con- 

fronted by a nice problem in literary 
ethics, ‘The reader must guess what it is. 

There may be said to be two classes of 
people in the world; those who constantly 
divide the people of the world into two classes, 
and those who do not. Both classes are 


| picking up this new edition of a popular 


By VANITY FAIR’S BOOK REVIEWER 


Sharp as we find the character etching in 
the book, the action, written and implied, 
is even more remarkable. Let us, for in- 
stance, take Mr. Saml Dreylinger, whose busi- 
ness is ““Furn Reprg,” or Peter Shalijian, who 
does “pmphlt bindg.” Into whose experience 
do these descriptions not fit? The author 
need only mention a man bindg pmphlts to 
bring back a flood of memories to each and 
every one of us—perhaps our old home town 


People came from miles around to consult 
with the local sclp spclst on matters pertain- 
ing not only to sclps but to knt gds and wr 
whls, both of which departments of our daily 
life have now been delegated to separate agen- 
cies. Then gradually, with the growth of the 
trade guild movement, there came the Era of 
Specialization in Industry, and the high offices 
of the sclp spclst were dissipated among other 
trades, until only that coming strictly under 
the head of sclp spclzng remained. To 





extremely unpleasant to meet socially, 
leaving practically no one in the world 
whom one cares very much to know. 
This feeling is made poignant, to the 
point of becoming an obsession, by a 
careful reading of the present volume. 

The author has made no attempt to 


discriminate. He is a realist. Not as 
Samuel Butler was a realist. Not 
as Oliver Optic was a realist. Not as 
Arnold Bennett is a realist. (There 


are lots of other names that could be 
used to show that the present reviewer 
is well-read. Maugham would be a 
good one, too). Not as Maugham is 
a realist. But a realist in the sense 
that Tolstoi was a realist. Or Turge- 
nief. Or Dr. Berthold Baer. 

We are herein presented to some 
500,000 characters, each one deftly 
drawn in a line or two of agate type, 
each one standing out from the rest in 
bold relief. It is hard to tell which 
one is the most lovable. In one mood 
we should say W. S. Custard of Min- 
nieford Ave. In another, more sus- 
ceptible frame of mind, we should 
stand by the character who opens the 
book and who first introduces us into 
this Kingdom of Make-Believe—Mr. V. 
Aagaard, the old ‘“Impt. & Expt.” 
How one seems to see him, impting 
and expting all the hot summer day 
through, year in and year out, always 
heading the list, but always modest 
and unassuming, always with a kindly 
word and a smile for passers by on 
Broadway ! 

It is perhaps inaccurate to say that 
V. Aagaard introduces us to the book. 
He is the first flesh-and-blood human 








Who’s Who at the Opera 


Overheard at the Metropolitan 
By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


SAD Galli to Gatti, “The Management’s batty.” 
“Get out of my ballet,” said Gatti to Galli. 


Said Artur Bodansky, to Papi, “Old mansky, 


Your tempo is snappy,” “I thank you,” said Papi. 


“I’ve noticed,” said Bori, “that names tell a story.” 


”? 


“I know it,” said Gilly, “And mine sounds so silly! 


Said Culp to Caruso, “You sob; pray why do so?” 
“I just love to gulp,” said Caruso to Culp. 


Said Spalding to Elman, “You fiddle quite well, man.” 
“Your humor is scalding” said Elman to Spalding. 


Said Bada to Scotti “Your tone drives me dotty.” 


“It’s like a Victrola,” said De Segurola. 


“Most singers,” said Destinn, “are uninterestin’.” 


“Hush up, you old meaney,” remarked Tettrazini. 


this estate has Miss Winkler come, and 
in that part of the book which deals 
with her and her work, we have, as it 
were, a little epic on the mutability of 
human endeavor, It is all too short, 
however, and we are soon thereafter 
plunged into the dreary round of expt- 
ing and impting, this time through a 
character called J. Wubbe, who is in- 
teresting only insofar as he is associ- 
ated with M. Wrubel and A. N. Wub- 
benhorst, all of whom come together 
at the bottom of the column. 


The Plot 


_— plot, in spite of whatever vir- 
tues may accrue to it from the acid 
delineation of the characters and the 
vivid action pictures, is the weakest 
part of the work. It lacks coherence. 
It lacks stability. 

Perhaps this is because of the nature 
of the book itself. Perhaps it is be- 
cause the author knew too well his 
Dunsany. Or his Wells. Or his 
Bradstreet. But it is the opinion of 
the present reviewer that the weakness 
of plot is due to the great number of 
characters which clutter up the pages. 
The Russian school is responsible for 
this. We see here the logical result of 
a sedulous aping of those writers suct. 
as Tolstoi, Andreief, Turgenief, Dos- 
toiefsky, or even Pushkin, whose 
metier it was to fill the pages of their 
books with an inordinate number of 
characters, many of whom the reader 
was to encounter but once, let us say, 
on the Nevsky Prospekt or in the Smol- 
ny Institute, but all of whom added 
their peculiar names (we believe that 








being with whom the reader comes in 
contact, but the initial place in the line should 
technically go to the A. & A. A. Excelsior Co. 
Having given credit where credit is due, how- 
ever, let us express our personal opinion that 
this name is a mere trick, designed to crowd 
out all other competitors in the field for the 
honor of being in the premiere position, for it 
must be obvious to any one with any perception 
at all that the name doesn’t make sense. No 
firm could be named the A. & A. A. Co., and the 
author of the telephone directory might better 
have saved his jokes until the body of the book. 
After all, Gelett Burgess does that sort of thing 
much better than any one else could hope to. 
But, beginning with V. Aagaard and continu- 
ing through to Mrs. L. Zyfers of Yettman Ave., 
the reader is constantly aware of the fact that 
here are real people, living in a real city, and that 
they represent a problem which must be faced. 


in New England where bindg pmphlts was 
almost a rite during the long winter months, 
as well as a social function of no mean pro- 
portions. It is the ability to suggest, to in- 
sinuate, these automatic memories on the part 
of the reader without the use of extra words 
that makes the author of this work so worthy 
of the name of craftsman in the literary annals 
of the day. 

Perhaps most deft of all is the little pic- 
ture that is made of Louise Winkler, who is 
the village “‘sclp spclst”. One does not have 
to know much medieval history to remember 
the position that the sclp spclst used to hold in 
the community during the Wars of the Roses. 
Or during Shay’s Rebellion, for that matter. 
In those days, to be a sclp spclst was as im- 
portant a post as that of ‘“clb bdg stbls” (now 
done for New York City by Mr. Graham). 


we will not offend when we refer to 
Russian names as “peculiar”) to the general 
confusion of the whole. 

In practice, the book is not flawless. 
There are 500,000 names, each with a corres- 
ponding telephone number. But, through 
some error in editing, the numbers are all 
wrong. Proof of this may be had by the sim- 
ple expedient of calling up any one of the sub- 
scribers, using the number assigned by the 
author to that name. (Any name will do— 
let us say Nicholas Wimpie-Harlem 2131). If 
the call is put in bright and early in the morn- 
ing, the report will come over the wire just 
as the lights are going on for evening of the 
same day that “Harlem 2131 does not 
answer.” The other numbers are invariably 
equally unproductive of results. The conclu- 
sion is obvious. 

Aside from this point the book is a success. 
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KARL STRUSS ABBE 


LILA LEE 
has entered upon a screen career at the advanced 


age of seventeen and scored decisive hits in “Male 
and Female” and “Hawthorne of the U. S. A.” 


ELAINE HAMMERSTEIN 
grand-daughter of the great impresario—and now 
a celebrity in her own right. ‘The Country Cousin” 
is Miss Hammerstein’s most recent starring vehicle 
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ALFREO CHENEY JOHNSTON 


CORINNE GRIFFITH 
a New Orleans girl who graduated from 
the réle of Queen of the Mardi Gras to a 
correspondingly lofty position among the 
cinema stars. She has completed a new 
Vitagraph picture— “Human Collateral” 


CAMPBELL STUDIOS 


ANITA STEWART 


was a star of the first magnitude as long 
ago as 1914 when she and the motion 
picture industry were both extremely 
young. Her popularity has increased pro- 
portionately with that of the silent drama 


ALLA NAZIMOVA 


continues—in each successive pic- 
ture—to emphasize the versatility 
which characterizes her art. In 
her latest production — “Stronger 
Than Death’’—she introduces a 
ie ae | number of highly dramatic dances 


ME!RO 


The Star Spangled Screen 


Ladies of the Silent Drama Who Brighten the Reels of Current Photoplays 
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Henri De Toulouse-Lautrec 


One of the Brilliant and Sinister Geniuses in Contemporary Art 


modern French painters whose fame ar- 

rived before his death. Considering the 
fact that he was but thirty-seven when he died, 
the quantity, the maturity and the worth of his 
work is astonishing. More and more he is tak- 
ing his place among the geniuses of modern 
art, even if his niche is with those of them who 
have deliberately turned aside from the normal 
representation of normal themes. He is not, to 
be sure, one of the painters who hates his own 
time—like Gustave Moreau, Puvis de Cha- 
yannes, Simeon Solomon, Burne Jones, Felicien 
Rops and Aubrey Beardsley. Most of these 
painters are not perfectly equipped as painters; 
but they may seem to escape from some, at least, 
of their limitations by a commerce with another 
world. In this respect, perhaps, Lautrec was 
of their company. His art, like theirs, had an 
interest beyond its mere skill as painting. It 
had a devil in it. It burned, for one thing, with 
an inordinate love of the macabre; an inveter- 
ate desire to paint women with sin, insanity 
even flaming in their eyes. 

Whenever he dined, for instance, in Le Rat 
Mort, he would call to a woman he admired: 
“Arrétez-vous!” and he would take out his 
note-book and draw some passionate design of 
her; then he would get up and wander round 
the tables, taking in women’s beauty as if he 
literally consumed—as vampires do—their 
flesh and blood. 

His exasperating sense of contrasting colours 
is one of the qualities of his macabre genius. 
Nothing revolts him; he paints beauty and 
ugliness with a superb indifference; he paints 
vice, and ignoble and exotic and atrocious crea- 
tures with the absolute insolence, the utter 
cynicism of some power who has created, in 
mutual antagonism, the cruel and adorable 
world we live in. 

In some of his pictures I see transmutations 
of venomous and viperine beings, coloured with 
pernicious pigments into symbolical creations 
and into shadows and into dire mysteries; the 
deification of the absolute Evil, the diabolism 
of the absolute Good; the alchemist before his 
crucibles, who bends over his lighted fire; the 
impure Poet who has read his Baudelaire; the 
Painter who has learnt from Manet and from 
Degas; who yet remains insolently original. 


[issn rend painter is one of the 


ITH a god’s gaiety and a devil’s merri- 

ment he jests with his tools—but all his 
jests have in them an intense and an enraged 
bitterness. Day and night, night and day, con- 
tinues this ruinous existence of -his; often ex- 
hausted with sleepless nights, always over- 
nervous, over-sensitive, over-excitable; an ex- 
istence of so intolerable a nature that even he 
himself never wholly divines the dangers that 
lie in his way. 

Such genius as his proves at times suicidal; 
he certainly had no intention of ruining his 
life, but the evil powers within him contending 
With the few virtues he possessed, the enormity 
and the prodigality of his passions, brought 
down too soon the house of life over his head. 
‘ He had a devil in him; that devil set his 
Imagination spinning webs that were not webs, 
set him to distort image after image, which he 
never could help either disturbing or distorting: 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


for he was homo duplex; and this double na- 
ture never left him alone, never gave him 
enough rest. 

It is said that he had a lovable nature; nor 
can I, who have known him, deny this fact. 
Having only one major leaning, the desire to 
know and understand women, he was not en- 
tirely normal; yet the man himself was so much 
a mixture of the human and the inhuman that 
I never knew when he passed from one stage to 
another. And with all his fascinating perversi- 
ties, his hatred of mediocrity, his terror of 
death, Lautrec was—essentially—a Painter; 
and therein lay the superstructure of normality 
without which there can be no genius for crea- 
tion. 


E had stormy blood—the menacing blood 
which was so ancient in his race—and he 
had a splendid intelligence and an imagination 
always at work; and, in his veins, uncontrolla- 
ble fires. “He was neither God nor madman 
nor man to be adored!” I quote Meredith. By 
some Lautrec was adored; thought by some to 
be a fool, and by many to be a madman; he 
was, in certain senses, a Tragic Comedian. 
He saw, to his cost, the comic and tragic sides 
of life; and his death was tragic, he died tragi- 
cally young, at the age of thirty-seven. 

Indeed, how can such a life as Lautrec’s— 
lived, as it were, from instant to instant, when 
the life of the imagination is always in conflict 
with the life of the senses, when the inner 
world only brings disquieting tidings from the 
outer world; when one’s life-blood wars with 
one’s veritable life—be conceived as anything 
less fatal than by stating the fact that the 
flames in his blood fed on flames? Distorted 
vision, he leans over the abyss of hell and gazes 
unperturbed on the agonies of the souls in tor- 
ment there. Perturbed, he indicates the desires 
of woman for man, the murderous divisions of 
the sexes; the perdition that waits for all that 
have sinned in vain, and in vain repented. He 
paints such creatures as they are. Their eyes 
and mouths athirst for they know not what. 
They stand as he makes them stand—stupid 
beyond stupidity, beautiful, perverse, inhuman. 
And for some sinister reason—I never was cer- 
tain if he altogether knew it himself—there is 
almost always (there are rare and wonderful 
exceptions) something ignoble, sullen, torpid, 
turbulent, excitable in these creatures of his. 

We see them live, drink, talk, dance and ges- 
ticulate; they sit at tables—as in Degas’s 
paintings—leaning over half-empty bottles of 
wine, as in the case of a girl, dazed with the 
wine she has drunk, her eyes fixed on nothing, 
only they seem to be occupied with unreal 
dreams; her nose is ugly, her mouth thick, 
her hair unkempt; she leans with both elbows 
on the table, with her right hand clenched on 
her throat, the left supporting her chin; she 
wears a white blouse; and she is alone. And 
to me his vision of her is so intense that what 
is sordid in her becomes tragic; he even makes 
me pity her—he has made her so human, and 
yet, so lost a woman. 

In A la mie the situation is wholly changed; 
a woman dressed like the other one, but with a 
savage and attractive face, shown clearly under 
her mass of hair, turns away—and in how nat- 





ural a moment of spite!—from a hideous man, 
a man absolutely vile, who with hat on head 
and arms crossed on the table, grimaces at I 
know not what night shadow. The situation is 
what I have always seen in Paris; only changed 
by Lautrec’s genius into what I can only call 
Un Conte cruel, and one that Villiers might 
have liked to have written. 

I have said somewhere that Lautrec juggles 
with iron bars and masses of shadow; only, as 
a rule, these masses are cut off in angles on 
both sides of a picture; a‘manner of painting 
which he certainly caught from Degas. In one 
of his finest creations Le Clown, the woman 
herself is superb in madness, glory, stupor; she 
is painted in macabre colors—a genius in ges- 
tures. There is in the conception a taint of cor- 
ruption; she has a dead splendor of mat cou- 
leur; she has red hair and her dress is spotted 
with orange. La Danseuse has stupor and an 
evil gaze, the red mouth wide open, the breasts 
shown; her arms are thin, her fingers clasped; 
she has meagre legs and pink tights, an ample 
white skirt painted with a bizarre blue. There 
are reds and yellows in the color scheme. She 
is exasperatingly young, an uncouth ugliness 
in the face. 


II 


ART of the technique of Lautrec consists, 

not only in his original way of seeing, but 
in his seeing things, not in sub-divisions, nor 
in shades, but in masses; each single; so that 
when he tones some form of flesh with perox- 
ide-of-hydrogen color, when he paints green 
where there is no green; when he uses an ana- 
line dye, that poisons nature; when he casts 
green shadows on faces and gets some particu- 
lar tinge of green into his flesh colours, and 
more curious tinges of green mixed with the red 
of rouge on women’s painted faces; it seems as 
if this morbid painter were anticipating the 
color schemes of the grave. 

Lautrec had a passion for brutal colors, in 
violent and often excessive contrasts; yet, hav- 
ing no passion for perfection, he masses his 
colors as he masses his creations, with an ab- 
solute mastery of his material; and composes 
his picture in a way so entirely his own, that 
these amazingly living, if revolting, Parisians, 
are turned into consummate images, images not 
even symbolical, but that have for me an inevi- 
table fascination. Take L’Assommoir. It is 
suggested by Zola’s novel; I find in it merely 
a suggestion of Zola. And think but for the 
moment of the difference between the writer of 
talent and the painter of genius. And it is 
here I would complain,—not as a matter of 
morals, but as a matter of art,—of Zola’s 
obsession by what is grossly, uninterestingly 
low. There is a certain simile in the novel I 
have referred to used in the most innocent con- 
nection, in connection with a bonnet, which 
seems to me the most abjectly low phrase which 
I have ever read. Now I will not say, think of 
all Lautrec’s paintings, but think of them 
on the whole, and I would challenge any 
reasonable critic to point out where their in- 
decency exists; and I would answer: Neither 
more nor less than in Casanova, than in Aris- 
tophanes, than in Rabelais, than in certain 
passages in the Bible. (Continued on page 110) 








The Woman Plays 


VANITY FAIR 


Some Golfers of the Weaker Sex who have Earned the Franchise 


the isolated cases of champion- 

ships, women have played only 
a minor part. The tennis champion- 
ship for women and the golf cham- 
pionship for women have both been at- 
tractive affairs, but they have been re- 
sponsible for no unseemly excitement. 

Within the next year or so, how- 
ever, this condition is due for a change. 
There is a strong possibility that 
France’s brilliant young tennis star, 
the best women tennis players in Eng- 
land and America’s leading lights 
from the feminine row will meet in a 
big international tournament that will 
stir up something of a thrill. And 
there is an equal possibility that the 
leading women golfers of America and 
Great Britain will meet over the way 
of the Ancient Green. 

You may say that women can never 
meet in any competitive clash that will 
be considered notable or of sufficient 
lure to draw out big crowds. But sup- 
pose this announcement was made in 
the sporting pages of the country— 

“Miss Alexa Stirling, America’s 
greatest woman golfer, will 
meet Miss Cecil Leitch, 
Great Britain’s brilliant 
player, for the champion- 
ship of the world. The 
match will be a36-hole test 
over the So-and-So course.” 

We have no hesitation 
in saying that if this match 
was to be played around 
New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Boston or At- 
lauta, among other cities, 
the police reserves would 
be needed to keep back a 
crowd of as many specta- 
tors as a match between 
Chick Evans and Francis 
Ouimet would draw. 

We have seen no an- 
nouncement so far that 
Miss Stirling is going to 
England or that Miss 
Leitch is coming to Amer- 
ica. But the possibilities 
of such a match are so at- 
tractive and the test is 
such an obvious one that 
the Law of Logic forecasts 
its arrangement. 

Some years ago Miss 
Muriel Dodd and Miss 
Gladys Ravenscroft, both 
of whom have married 
since, came to America and 
took full control of the 
championship for women. They were un- 
doubtedly a bit better than the best we had. 
But that was before Miss Alexa Stirling at- 
tained her golfing development, and if Miss 
Leitch will only come over this summer she will 
find the worthiest sort of an opponent, not only 
a very fine golfer, but one almost sure to be at 
her best in a championship match of this sort. 


‘ far, in competitive sport, save in 


6PORT AND GENERAL 


Miss Cecil Leitch holds a commanding posi- 
tion among English women golfers, and 
ranks with the greatest players of history 


By GRANTLAND RICE 


EDWIN LEVICK 





Miss Alexa Stirling, American national champion, 
considered by many to be a worthy opponent for 
the best lady player that England has to offer 





the recent national 


Miss Leitch would have an advantage in the 
power of her long game, but she would have 
nothing to spare at iron play or around the 
greens. The contest would be an international 
affair of the highest class and one of the most 
attractive cards of a big season. 

Thousands of women have been playing golf 
in Great Britain for a great many years. It 


Mrs. Gavin, an Englishwoman now living in 
America, was runner-up to Miss Stirling in 
championship match 


has been only through recent years in 
America that many women have taken 
up the game, especially the younger 
girls from whom champions are made, 
But in the last two or three years a 
great many from the younger crowd 
have decided to follow the trail made 
by Miss Stirling, Miss Rosenthal and 
others, and soon the field at large will 
be vastly stronger and victory will be 
no longer decided in advance among 
two or three entries. 

We have had fine golf in the past 
from such players as the Curtis sisters, 
Mrs. Vanderbeck, Mrs. Barlow and 
later from Misses Hollins, Rosenthal 
and others, but the number of first- 
class players has been limited. In the 
past season or two the list of young 
girls taking to the game has grown 
wonderfully and this means keener 
and better competitions in the seasons 
on ahead. 

No one has yet ever settled the ar- 
gument as to how the games of the 
best women players compare to the 
general strength of masculine play. 
Harold Hilton twice attempted to give 
Miss Leitch 9 strokes ona 
round and each time failed 
to win. 

Some time ago we ar- 
ranged a test match of this 
sort between Jerome D. 
Travers, four times ama- 
teur champion, and Mrs. 
W. A. Gavin, one of the 
best of the country’s wo 
men stars. Mrs. Gavin 
was to receive 9 strokes. 
The first match was played 
at Englewood. Travers 
was out in 40 and Mrs. 
Gavin was out in 46. With 
her handicap she was only 
1 down. But on the re- 
turn journey Mrs. Gavin 
was back in 37, equaling 
par for the course, and it 
was about all the male 
champion could do against 
this fast pace to hold his 
own on an even basis. 
With her handicap at- 
tached to a 37 Mrs. Gavin 
was well up. Any of the 
leading amateurs who de- 
sire to give Miss Stirling 
a handicap of nine strokes 
in an 18-hole match will 
find their work cut out in 
advance. 

In her match against 
Mrs. Gavin through the 
final round of the Woman’s Championship at 
Shawnee, Miss Stirling was playing at an 80 
clip when the contest ended. She would un- 
doubtedly have finished her journey in the im- 
mediate vicinity of an 81. To have beaten her, 
the male of the golfing species, awarding nine 
strokes, would have needed a 70 or a 71 for the 
journey. Such golf- (Continued on page 102) 
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Your Golfing Faults 


Article II. More About the Grip, and The Importance of the Wrists 


A Lesson in Golfing Form by GEORGE DUNCAN 


in this magazine I 

explained what the 
over-lap grip was, point- 
ing out a few of the com- 
mon errors that creep into 
some people’s impressions 
of it, and trying to convey 
the notion that the fol- 
lowing is the last word in 
golf grips:— 

Place your left hand on 
the driver with the thumb 
pointing to the back of the 
head, and in such manner 
that, while addressing the 
ball you can plainly see 
the knuckles of your first 
three fingers. 

The little finger of your 
right hand should overlap 
the forefinger of your left 
hand; the right thumb 
should be pointing to the 
face of the clubhead and 
held closely to the fore- 
finger so as to shut up the 
webbing between thumb 
and forefinger. 

All the fingers should 
be closed together, and 
when you have done that, 
your two hands will al- 
most feel like one. 

It is a common prac- 
tice among players to turn 
the head of the club away 
from the ball before starting the upswing. To 
do that is not necessary if you use the grip I 
have described. 

Turning the wrists and the clubhead over 
at the start of the swing is merely a method 
of remedying a fault which generally takes 
the shape of getting the knuckles of the left 
hand too far underneath the club. This leads 
to a further point in the matter of the impor- 
tance of having your left, and guiding hand, 
placed round the club correctly. 


[i my previous article 


What Happens to Your Wrists 


HOULD you place your left knuckles be- 
neath the shaft, you will find that, in order 
to take the strain of making the stroke through 
your wrists laterally, as you should, you must 
turn the face of the club away from the ball 
directly you start to take the club upward. 
That is about the only possible remedy for 
the complaint you are suffering from, through 
having placed your hands on the club in a 
wrong manner. The turning of the wrists is 
the desperate remedy for a desperate disease. 
If your left knuckles are underneath you 
have got to do something very quickly in order 
to ensure that the face of your club will not 
return to the ball in such manner as will 
compel a pronounced slice. As I have said, 
the turning of the wrists is a cure for a com- 
plaint; but why on earth should you suffer 
from the complaint when it can be avoided 
80 easily ? 
All you have to do is to place your left 
hand correctly at the start, and you will find 





Duncan’s grip (underneath view), 
showing the small finger of the right 
hand resting on the top of the fore- 
finger of the left hand, between the 
forefinger and the middle finger 


that the face of your club 
will be square with the 
intended line of flight 
when it arrives at the ball. 

You may take it that 
the slicing hand is the 
left, just as the hooking 
hand is the right. You 
cannot slice with the left 
and hook with the right 
in the same stroke, but, 
unless you hold the club 
correctly, either one hand 
or the other will hold 
sway. 

For what sort of grip, 
therefore, should you aim? 
The one which will pro- 
duce harmony of purpose 
and effect between both 
hands. The overlapping 
grip is the one which 
does that most surely. 


Minimizing the Tendency 


to Error 


T is essential to mini- 

mize the tendency to 
error that is in either 
hand, and it is the method 
of fixing them on the club 
that prevents each from 
battling for supremacy 
over the other while the 
club is in motion. 

The fact that the over- 
lapping grip does that is 
one of the chief reasons why I always con- 
tend that it is the best grip for golfers. No 
other method of taking hold of a club will 
give you the feeling that 
your two hands have been 
converted into one gigantic 
fist which has got the 
club under complete con- 
trol. 

With this grip you will 
find, if you will follow 
the positions of the hands 
throughout the _ stroke, 
that the wrists are always 
in the correct position; 
that when you begin to 
put way on the club in 
order to get power into 
the stroke the strain is 
going through the wrists 
just as it does when you 
bang a table with your 
clenched fist. 

The wrist-turning habit 
is So common among play- 
ers that people look at me 
with incredulous eyes 
when I tell them I do not 
turn my wrists. My wrists 
turn of their own accord 
because that turning is 
the natural and easy con- 
sequence of my method of 
holding the club. Thus, 
my point to you is that all 
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This photograph shows the grip as 
you should see it yourself. 
are the root knuckles of the first 
three fingers of the left hand. Ob- 
serve the compactness of the hands 


the necessity for wondering when is the best 
time for turning the wrists, can be removed by 
taking a correct grip in the first place. 


Wrists Must Harmonize 


F you will but pay direct attention to the 

grip I advocate, your wrists will be all right 
and you are sure to find them working to- 
gether in the common cause throughout the 
stroke. 

There is no other grip which makes so well 
for shots down the middle of the fairway. 
Other grips are continually leading players to 
the right or left of the course, even though 
their leg work, physical balance and other 
things may be excellent; but the overlapping 
grip, if it is not opposed to outstanding faults 
such as wrong stance, shoulder dropping, etc., 
will not let you down. 

Scientifically, it is the perfect method of 
holding a golf club which is swung faster and 
has to make a longer movement than any other 
sporting implement with which a ball has to 
be struck. The fact that a golf ball has to 
travel so far must compel you to realize how 
essential it is that the club should be held cor- 
rectly in wielding, that everything possible 
should be done to reduce the margin for error. 

It is desirable, of course, invariably to play 
your wooden shots in a certain way, and your 
iron shofs in a certain other way. The swing, 
and stance, and leg-work, and movements of 
the body, should all be the same on each and 
every shot, of any given kind. Then, when you 
have your shots systematized, you will find 
that the variation from the normal is exceed- 
ingly slight in any given shot. But you must 
remember that the grip is the first thing to 
master, to systematize, to perfect into an un- 
changing formula. Without a perfectly nor- 
mal, easy and sensible 
grip, you will find it im- 
possible to perfect any 
system of swinging, stand- 
ing, or following-through, 
that will make a first class 
golfer out of you. Learn- 
ing the grip corresponds 
to the first lessons in 
walking, in the case of a 
child. 

In the remainder of 
these articles—there will 
be eight more, at least— 
I shall treat very briefly 
of the different obstacles 
that must be overcome by 
the golfer, in order to be- 
come a master of a free 
and easy style. 

I have spent a great 
deal of time in experi- 
menting with all the shots 
in a golfer’s repertoire be- 
fore putting pen to paper. 
I only hope that the pa- 
tient, and sometimes pain- 
ful results of my studies 
will not be without use to 
American golfers and that 
their path will be a lit- 
tle easier than mine. 


In sight 











MAURICE GOLDBERG 
Vivian Tobin, like her sister Genevieve, made 
her first success as a child actress. On attain- 
ing the ripe age of sixteen, she went in for 
ingenue réles, and is appearing in “Shavings” 


EOWARO THAYER MONROE 
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ALFREO CHENEY JOHNSTON 


The Fairbanks twins, of the Follies, first appeared in the movies; 
many people thought they were one of those trick double exposures. 
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J 
JOHN ELLIS 


Helen Haves, once a child actress in musical 
comedy, made a memorable success last season 
as the dream-child in ‘Dear Brutus,” and this 
season has made just as big a hit in ‘“‘Clarence” 


Elizabeth Hines made her stage début this 
winter as a dancer and singer in ‘“See- 
Saw.” She is to appear in ‘‘Dere Mable,” 
a musical comedy version of the book 





DAVIS & SANFORD 


Genevieve Tobin, the elder half of the talented Tobin family, has 
made one of the notable successes of this season in “‘Palmy Days” 


Famous Flappers 
The Sub-Ingenue Holds the Center of the Stage 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


A Sanctuary and Retreat for Persistent—Not to Say Incurable. Bridge Addicts 


Answer to the January Problem 
HIS was the distribution of the cards in 
No. IX, by Ernest Bergholt, the card edi- 
tor of the London ‘*Field.” 
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Hearts are trumps, and A leads the ten of 
clubs. All the players knowing the location of 
every card, can Y and Z make five by cards 
against any possible defense ? 

The answer is yes, and this is how they do it. 

Z wins the first trick with the jack of clubs 
and leads the queen of hearts. Let us assume 
that B wins it, as there is nothing to gain by 
staying off. B has three defences. 

If B leads the king of clubs, Z wins it and 
draws the adversaries’ trumps. Y keeps both 
his queens guarded, discarding two spades 
first, then two diamonds. Now three rounds 
of spades allow Z to ruff the third, put dummy 
in with the club queen, and lose one diamond 
at the end. 

If B stays off the first heart and wins the 
second, the line of play is practically the same. 
If B leads a small club, instead of the king, 
the queen wins, and the ace wins the third 
round of clubs. Z then draws the trumps, leads 
a spade and ducks it, allowing B’s queen to 
win. Now the queen of diamonds is a re-entry. 

If B leads a diamond when he gets in, 
dummy wins with the queen and returns the 
suit, Z winning with the ace. Now three 
rounds of trumps are followed by three rounds 
of spades, Z trumping the third. The losing 
diamond throws B into the lead and he loses 
two tricks in clubs. 

If B gives up the king of diamonds on the 
second round, leaving A with the jack, Y will 
keep all his diamonds. When Z puts A in 
with the losing diamond, Y will get in on the 
spade, whether A leads it, or Z wins the club 
and leads it, and Z gets rid of his losing club 
on the fourth diamond. 

The trap in this problem is the temptation to 
lead the ace of trumps, instead of the queen. 
This allows B to hold off with his king until 
the fourth round, as his king cannot be caught. 
Then B leads the suit of which Y has only 
three left; or, if Y has given up the small club, 
B leads the king. By keeping the ace of trumps, 
Z forces B to win the second round of trumps 
or lose his king. This prevents awkward dis- 
cards from Y’s hand. 


The New Laws 


Milton C. Work is one of the committee of 
three at The Whist Club, of New York, who 
are responsible for the latest and excellent re- 
vision of the laws of auction bridge, the other 
members being Bryant McCampbell and W. C. 
Talcott. 

Apart from the very necessary rearrangement 


By R. F. FOSTER 





Problem X. 


position was sent to Vanity 
good player, with the remark 


The following 
Fair by a= very 


that he would take his hat off to any one who 
He had given it up. 


could solve it. 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads Y and Z want all 
eight tricks against any defence. How do they get 
them? 











of the laws, removal of ambiguities, and the 
addition of an index, two important changes 
were under consideration. One was to increase 
the penalties on the first trick to 100, making it 
200 if doubled, 400 if redoubled. This would, 
of course, carry with it the double value of the 
bonus for fulfilling a contract after being 
doubled, but in both cases it would be confined 
to the first trick, all further tricks remaining 
at the old value, 50 points. 

The argument in favor of the change was 
that it seemed unfair to allow a player with a 
sure game hand to be prevented from going 
game, or even scoring, by an opponent who was 
willing to be stung 50 or 100, less his honors. 

The typical case was a hand worth four odd 
in diamonds with five honors (worth 35), bid- 
ding against a hand worth four odd in spades 
and four honors (worth 36), when it was im- 
possible for either to make five odd. A game 
being worth 125, the spade contract is worth 
197 points; the diamond contract, 63 only; but 
by bidding five diamonds, the maximum loss, 
even if doubled, is 65 points; 100, less 35 in 
honors. This is just 3 to 1 in favor of the 
diamond hand. 

The spade players insist that this is an un- 
fair percentage and wish to double the penalty 
on the first trick in order to equalize matters. 
By making this penalty 100, instead of 50, 
they can double and penalize the diamond hand 


165 points for overbidding, which is something 
like an equivalent for their being prevented 
from scoring 197 on spades. 

The argument against this change is that 
the whole scheme of modern auction is to give 
the minor suits a fighting chance to save a 
game when they cannot win it. It is all a mat- 
ter of luck that the spots on one player’s cards 
are black and on his opponent’s cards are red. 
It was for the special purpose of giving the 
minor suits a show that the so-called new count 
was adopted three years ago. 

Another point made against the spade play- 
er’s argument is that although the spade hand 
cannot win the game, neither can the diamonds, 
and the game and rubber is still as open to the 
spade holders on the next deal as it was before, 
with the addition of 65 points penalty in their 
honor column. 

A vote was taken on the subject by some of 
the leading newspapers, and not a single vote 
was recorded in favor of the change. The gen- 
eral opinion was that it would take all the life 
out of the game, and that it was nothing but 
an attempt to make the game safe for the play- 
ers who were lucky enough to hold the higher 
ranking suits. Why should the spade players 
be guaranteed 197 points if they played the 
hand, and 165 if they did not, and the dia- 
mond players forced to submit to a loss of 165, 
or 197, with no possibility of game? 

After mature deliberation, the committee on 
laws rejected the proposal, so the penalty still 
remains at 50. 

The other suggested change was in the re- 
voke penalty. This has long been looked upon 
as an anomaly among players with any knowl- 
edge of the fundamental principles upon which 
the laws of games should be based. The pen- 
alty for a revoke dates back to 1752, when it 
was three tricks. The American Whist League 
reduced it to two, for duplicate whist only. 
The original idea was to provide a sufficient 
compensation for the other side if a revoke was 
made purposely. Many of the older writers, 
notably Deschapelles, recommended purposely 
making a second revoke to conceal a first one 
made inadvertently. So common was revoking 
on purpose at one time that it was generally 
known as “the Whitechapel game.” 

That any person would be guilty of such a 
thing as an intentional revoke to-day, is un- 
thinkable. Revokes are always due to one of 
two causes: carelessness in sorting the hand, 
or a too vivid imagination in play. 

Under the laws, if the declarer revoked, he 
could score nothing but honors, no matter what 
he made, and his opponents took 100 points, 
and any further penalties for a failed centract. 
The revoke might cost the declarer anywhere 
from 106 points, the lowest possible, to 1,430. 
Elsewhere in this article will be found a deal 
in which it cost just that, a “hard luck” hand. 

The proposal was to make the revoke penalty 
a fixed amount, and with that end in view to 
return to the original, three actual tricks, to be 
taken from the side in error and given to their 
opponents at the end of the hand, the score 
to be recorded as if the tricks, as they stood, 
had all been won in play, except that slams 
made by revoke tricks should not count. For 
any further revokes (Continued on page 104) 
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After all, nature will only go just 
so far; you can’t jazz all the time. 
Those who are completely exhaust- 
ed, yet simply can’t give up danc- 
ing, will find this device invaluable. 
It is something on the marionette 
idea; everything is left to the 
strings,—the dancers having noth- 
ing to worry about. It will also 
prove a great help to well-meaning 
but inexperienced dancers 





Those who just can’t crowd enough jazz into their even- 
ing hours can work up quite a creditable amateur jazz 
band with home talent during their free time. All that 
is needed are the family dogs and an elementary knowl- 
edge of the violin; the results will be scarcely distin- 
guishable from the most highly paid professional orchestras 
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The true addict can manufacture a jazz orchestra out of 
anything; even the homely household implements aren’t 


VANITY FAIR 





In the good old days, a rendition of 
“Silver Threads Among the Gold” 
on the harp was about as far as a 
really nice girl was expected to go 
in the line of music. But, as some- 
one has gracefully phrased it, times 
have changed. In the present mid- 
jazz era, this is the sort of thing 
that the more musically inclined of 
our débutantes are going in for, in 
their spare hours at home 





safe. When the jazz fiend reaches this stage, there is 
practically nothing that can be done about the case 


Sketches by PREJELAN 





A Parisian artist’s idea of a jazz band, getting into action—any evening, any cabaret, 
anywhere in the, so to speak, civilized world. The origin of the jazz epidemic can 
be directly traced back to the United States—the only blot on America’s history 


Jazz Addicts in Paris, and Elsewhere 


A French Artist Depicts the Symptoms in Victims of This Contemporary Form of Incurable Mania 
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In the comprehensive line of 
new Chandlers 
market are 
merous 
changes. 
stressed parts are heavier and 
the bodies run to straighter 
lines. 
inches and the motor is of 6- 


now on the 
incorporated nu- 
mechanical and body 
Crankshafts and other 


The wheelbase is 143 


cylinder 60-hp. type 


Above is the new ReVere two-pas- : 


senger roadster in bright yellow 
trimmed with green. It has a 103- 
hp. 4-cylinder Duesenberg racing 
type motor, which makes the car 
very fast, 131 inches wheelbase, col- 
lapsible rear seat and all the lux- 
urious fittings of the up-to-date car 


This year the Studebaker line in- 
cludes an entirely new car, the 
“Light Six” (touring model below), 
containing many features new to 


Studebaker 


custom. It has a 


wheelbase of 112 inches, 6-cylinder 


50-hp. motor, 
holstery, 
tension cord, 


of 


genuine leather up- 
tonneau lights with ex- 
thermostatic control 
cooling system and standard 
equipment of cord tires 



















The Auburn Beauty-Six, series 
of 1920, in five models, has 
many features which will in- 
terest the modern motorist. Its 
wheelbase is 120 inches and its 
motor is of 6-cylinder 43-hp. 
In the enclosed models uphol- 
stery is of heavy whip cord. 
Note the dual front lamps and 
absence of side lights 


One of the season’s attractive new 
cars is this 7-passenger Moon sedan 
(to the left), painted in ‘‘Mist-o’- 
Marne” with nickel trimmings. It 
has a 6-cylinder motor rated at 
25-hp. and a wheelbase of 118 inches 


The only new model of Chalmers 
is this honest-looking 5-passenger 
touring car (below). Its seats are 
lower and at a greater angle than 
previous models and the car has 
much additional room. Its wheel- 
base is the same as formerly, 117 
inches, and the monogram is now 
at the top of the more rectangular 
radiator. It has the same “hot-spot” 
motor as its predecessors 











Few New Year’s Models in Standard American Automobiles 


A Sextette of Distinctive Stock Cars 








An exceptionally attrac- 
tive Rolls Royce cabrio- 
let with body by Brooks- 
Ostruk. It is mounted 
on the standard Rolls 
Royce chassis which has 
143%4 inches wheelbase 
and 6-cylinder 40-50-hp. 
motor. The top folds 
back and window frames 
disappear for summer 
riding 





Two views of a most un- 
usual touring car built 
by Brunn & Company for 
Mr. J. C. Kinney, of 
Salt Lake City, on a 
standard Pierce - Arrow 
chassis. It has special 
dust-proof trunk carriers 
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This Renault brougham, 
with body by Kellner, of 
Paris, is one of the sea- 
son’s newest town cars, 
It is on the new 12-18-hp. 
Renault chassis in which 
mumerous’- mechanical 
changes have been made. 
It includes 130 inches 
wheelbase and 4-cylinder 
3% x54 motor with cool- 
ing fan blades on flywheel 


The seats are arranged 
on hinges and in three 
minutes the car can be 
made into a comfortable 
bed for two people. Note 
elevation of rear _ seat- 
back fer use as a pillow 
when camping out 








A handsome special limousine built by the Locomobile Company for a New 
town car. Its Italian motor is 42/5 x 51/5 and its wheelbase is 132 inches York millionaire. Its interior is exceptionally well fitted. Note the 


With body by Locke & Company, this Lancia cabriolet makes a pleasing 


allowing quick turning original headlamps 
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A 1920 Cadillac chassis 
with 6-passenger body 
which looks like a Rolls- 
Royce. It was built by 
Schutte for a wealthy Cu- 
ban, has 132 inches wheel- 
base and is a_ striking 
example of modern straight 
line tendencies in motor 
car design 


Straight lines are found 
even in the new closed 
cars. Here is a 7-passen- 
ger enclosed drive body 
built by Holbrook on a 
Packard chassis, for Mr. 
Francis L. Kohlman, of 
New York. The interior 
is in imported taupe silk 
Repp with decorations and 
metal fittings of the Louis 
XVI period 








A car very popular with the younger generation around New York. It is 
a Hudson with a custom built speedster body by Clayton Body Company 








A newcomer in the Ameri- 
can motor world is the 
Porter. This big 7-passen- 
ger enclosed drive limou- 
sine, with Brewster body, 
has a Porter motor claimed 
to develop 140-hp., 142 
inches wheelbase and many 
interesting features. Note 
the windshield 
















Compare this car with that 
at the top of the page. 
This is a special body by 
Schutte on a Rolls-Royce 
chassis. Among its fea- 
tures are indirect lighting, 
black ebony cabinet work 
inlaid with white, black 
Spanish leather upholstery 
with English mohair velvet 
rear seat and white tile 
rear floor 





A visitor from Europe, the Pic Pic, 149 inches wheelbase, valveless 32-hp. 
(85 B. H. P.) 8-cylinder Picard-Pictet motor and brakes on all four wheels 
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Champagne’ colored 
scarf with large fig- 
ures in dark red 


(1) Single breasted 

suit of twillett. The 

trousers, built high at 

the waist and snugly 

fitted, are worn with- 

out a belt or waist- 
coat 
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Champagne colored 
scarf, small figures 
in Indian red 


(2) Single breasted 
suit of white silk with 
tan linen _ double 
breasted vest, brown 
and gray striped silk 
shirt, white collar 
and brown tie 














For the Well Dressed Man 


Palm Beach Strikes the Key-note for Spring and Summer 


HILE these pages are devoted pri- 
marily to a description of the various 


styles of dress which will predominate 
among well groomed men at the southern re- 
sorts, they are by no means irrelevant to the 
interests of those gentlemen who are compelled 
to spend the winter in the north. For if the 
recent pressure experienced by those whose 
business it is to clothe the less deadly of the 
species is to be repeated, the sooner we know 
what to buy for spring and summer and the 
sooner we buy it the better 
it will be for our peace of 
mind. 

So be it known at once 
that the rapid trend toward 
greater variety in dress which 
marked the fall and winter 
modes will continue without 
deviation through the spring 
and summer; for the barom- 
eter of the southern beaches 
is pointing to an increasing 
warmth of color in our clothes 
and it is too much to suppose 
that the gentlemen who are 
responsible for the forthcom- 
ing vogue will revert to the 
funereal or stereotyped dress 
of the not very remote past. 
And it is to these gentlemen 
that those who seek variety 
and authentic innovations 
should look for inspiration. 
It is well to bear this fact in 
mind, for the present general 
demand for new things and 
greater variety has stimulated 
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Handkerchief of champagne- 
colored silk with red figures 








the efforts of many who are ill equipped to 
act as creators of new styles, for they lack 
that traditional background which alone can 
breed a true conception of the art of dress. 

Unfortunately, there is no one man who, 
like the grandfather of the present Prince of 
Wales, combines prestige and appreciation of 
dress to such a degree as to make him the 
acknowledged arbiter of fashion. So now we 
must watch Society in general and certain 
groups of men in particular if we are to know 
in advance what the authen- 
tic mode is to be. 

In considering the innova- 
tions fostered by men who 
know the art of dress it will 
be found that each new de- 
parture has some raison 
d'etre, some warrant either 
from precedent, practicability 
or even art alone. In (1) is 
reproduced a costume which 
illustrates the point. It isa 
single breasted two button 
brown twillett sacque coat 
and trousers. The latter are 
worn without a belt. Being 
built very high at the waist 
and shaped snugly in over 
the hips, they need no sup- 
port of any kind and as they 
come well up on the body, 
a waistcoat is unnecessary. 
At the point where the creases 
meet the waist band _ there 

' are tucks which add grace 
_— and definition to the drape, 





This hat of taupe-colored grass and puggaree to match is appropriate for wear 


at Palm Beach or at the northern summer colonies 


and constitute a very prac- 
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(3) Aiken lounge suit of plaid Harris tweed 
worn with light weight woolen vest, brown and 
white shirt and claret colored tie 


tical feature as the trousers are unusually full 
in accordance with the coming mode. High 
waisted trousers are by no means new. Vanity 
Fair noted their revival last summer, but now 
they are appearing in greater numbers and 
will be seen frequently during the warm days 
of July and August. With this particular 
suit a silk shirt with narrow stripes of gray 
and brown, a brown tie with white figures, 
brown wool socks and brown trimmed buck- 
skin shoes will be found to harmonize exceed- 
ingly well. 

One of the most luxurious and attractive 
suits which will be seen at Palm Beach and 
again at the north- 
erm summer colonies 
is that of white silk 
shown in (2). While 
the silk suit is by no 
Means an economi- 
cal garment, and has 
been practically in- 
digenous to the 
south, the present 
demand for variety 
is certain to give 
it wider vogue. At 
any rate, it is the 
appropriate attire in 
the land of palms 
and when worn with 
the proper acces- 
Sories is by no means 
colorless. With the 
double breasted 
three button model 
illustrated are worn 





White coat-sweater, very 

light in weight and a 

welcome adjunct to the 
southern wardrobe 























Taupe-colored cashmere golf stocking, 
silk sock of same color with black clock 
and golf stocking in gray and white 


a pink silk shirt and collar, a brown tie, 

tan linen vest, brown and white shoes and 

a Panama hat. 

As Society follows the sun on its north- 
ward journey some compromise with the 
weather must be made, so in (3) we are 
showing a lounge suit of plaid Harris 
tweed such as will be seen at Aiken. It 
is a brown of neutral tone and with it 
are worn a brown and white striped shirt, 
claret colored tie, brown laced boots and 
2 light weight vest of Shetland wool light- 
er in color than the suit. 

Speaking of woolen vests reminds us 
that there was a dearth of light weight 
sweaters at the southern beaches last summer 
and as they are certain to be in great demand 
again the reader will be wise to guard against 
the future, for the pull-on or coat sweater of 
light weight wool is a decidedly useful adjunct 
to the wardrobe and its need is often felt too 

late. 

One of the significant features of last sum- 
mer’s mode was the wider use of the typical 
golf suit for occasions other than the time hon- 
ored battle with bogy. Not so very long ago 
one was apt to become the object of suspicion 
if he wore golf “togs’” and failed to devote 
most of his waking hours to the game. Then 
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(4) Single breasted Norfolk suit of brown 
plaid with bag. Knickers worn with taupe-col- 
ored stockings and brown shoes 


came the realization that the golf suit was the 
most practical attire for lounge wear in the 
country, for there were no trousers to bag at 
the knees, and it has now become established 
in its broader role. In (4) is shown a very 
attractive Norfolk suit of brown plaid with 
bag knickers, and big pockets of the bellows 
type in the jacket. In suits of this type the 
jacket should never fit snugly but should open- 
ly confess to ample fullness across the shoul- 
ders and well down toward the belt and the 
latter may extend completely around the body 
or simply across the back as in the model illus- 
trated. With this suit brown shoes and taupe 


colored stockings 
with plain tops are 
worn. 


It has been re- 
marked before in 
these columns that 
the brown diamond 
weave homespun is 
a material which has 
greater possibilities 
than its rather re- 
stricted use in the 
past would seem to 
indicate. Because 
it is not seen so fre- 
quently as other 
homespuns are it is 
always refreshing 
and, when properly 
handled, very smart 
indeed. In (5) is 
illustrated the very 
effective use to which 


Shetland wool pull-over 

which comes in various 

heather shades. This is 
light chocolate brown 
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(5) Single breasted jacket and double 
breasted vest of diamond weave homespu 
worn with flannel trousers ’ 


this fabric is put in a 
costume to be worn at 
Palm Beach. With the 


single breasted jacket is 
worn a double breasted 
vest of the same material 
cut very short and with a 





deep wide opening to Cigarette case | of 
< . 2° c pigskin with 14-k. 
show plenty of shirt front. as ennairen 
In the white flannel trous- plate 


ers will be seen again the 
tuck which begins at the waist band and blends 
into the crease about five inches down. Here, 
as in all other suits for the coming seasons, 
the trousers are very full and the jacket very 
short in accordance with the decrees of London. 
In the beginning of this article it was re- 
marked that there were many authentic devia- 
tions from the stereotyped styles which had 
the sanction of, and in fact originated with, 
those men who understood the traditions of 
correct dress. For the benefit of those who 
wish to be “different” as well as correct we 
are showing (6) a novelty in the form of a 
double breasted dinner jacket for informal 
wear. When unbuttoned, it can be rolled 
back and buttoned so as to show a narrow 
facing of black silk down the front as shown 
in (7). This effect was inspired by the lux- 
uriously rolled coats of colored silk which 
characterized the dress of men in the peri- 
ods of Louis XIII and XIV, and again ap- 
peared in this country during the colonial 
period. In a previous issue we alluded to 
the fact that the dinner jacket was formerly 
used only when one was dining en famille 
and in the place of the tailcoat which was 
worn in public. It is only within the past 
ten years that the dinner jacket has been 
worn in London on the less formal occasions 
though the introduction of the black necktie 





(7) The double breasted dinner 


jacket shown 


i 


(8) This collar is high in 

the back and low in the 

front, with long wings for 
proper balance 





Black 
solid gold fittings. 
clasp 
sign and will not 





in (6) buttoned 


back. (See text) 


one seam 
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with 
The 
is of practical de- 
injure 


silk garter 


the sock 





These 


silver-topped bot- 


tles in black leather case 
will be found useful 





Travellers cane 


with the Ascot crook. 


in leatherette case and another 


Both are pimento tan 


(9) One-piece dinner shoe 
of varnished leather, with- 
out laces and having only 
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(6) Double breasted dinner jacket with well 
rolled lapels which can be buttoned back to 
form a silk facing 


is a step toward authenti- 
cating the dinner jacket 
for more general informal 
wear in public. The style 
shown here originated 
among those gentlemen 
who still believe that the 


Ostrich skin ciga- dinner jacket’s place is in 
rette case of prac- a . ‘ r ‘ 
deal deslee | atth the home and who have 
gold name plate therefore indulged _ their 
individual tastes where 


they would not have done so with a jacket 
designed for more general use though a few 
of these models have recently appeared in 
public. Certainly, this style is more interest- 
ing, more artistic and more luxurious than the 
orthodox model and Vanity Fair expects it to 
come into greater vogue. 

The collar which is shown with this jacket 
and also in (8) must be made to order, which 
is unfortunate as it is both practical and 
smart. The back is higher than the front and 
the wing tips come below the neck band. This 

makes it necessary to depart from the ac- 
cepted practice by tucking the tie ends un- 
der the wings, but the latter must be long 
enough to preserve proper balance. There 
is also shown a new evening shoe (9) of 
varnished leather made in one piece, with- 
out laces, and with only one seam which is 
in the back. 

In (10) is shown a single breasted three 
button saddle jacket designed for use at 
Aiken. It is of brown herring bone and 
with it are worn reddish-brown cord 
breeches and brown field boots with center 
bar spurs. In (11) is shown a very prac- 
tical ‘short warm” overcoat of fleece. It 1s 
so designed as to be practicable for saddle 
use and a deep vent in the back of the skirt 
gives it the proper hang when the rider is up. 
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(10) Single breasted saddle jacket of brown 
herring bone, worn with reddish brown cord 
breeches and brown field boots 


It is important that the reader 
should have in mind certain features 
which should be embodied in the rid- 
ing kit if anything like a smart and 
practical result is to be attained. In 
the first place it should be remembered 
that the saddle jacket is designed for 
service and that the wearer should not 
feel that his comfort must be curtailed 
every time he puts it on. So as one 
cannot conveniently carry an umbrella 
or other protection against a sudden 
wetting, the collar of the jacket should 
be made wide enough to permit its 
being turned up and the lapels should 
be cut to button across the chest. 
These may seem to be trivial details 
but they will loom much larger when 
they are found wanting in an emer- 
gency. Another feature which should 
be considered is the flare of the 
breeches. A good example of how 
breeches should not be made will be 


found in the uniforms of our army "4_ is suitable 
‘ Rote for beach wear or 
officers. In order to prevent binding, for golf 


breeches were designed with a flare 

of surplus cloth which would be taken up 
when the knee was bent; but this very prac- 
tical feature has often been so exaggerated as 
to look ridiculous. The flare should follow 
the outline of the leg, not snugly, but in a 
manner which will provide the proper fullness 
and at the same time bear some relation to 
the human anatomy. 

It will be noticed that in (11) Jodphor 
trousers are shown. ‘These are particularly 
desirable in warm weather as they preclude 
the necessity of wearing field boots, there be- 
ing a boot no higher than the ordinary street 
shoe designed for wear with this particular 
type of saddle garb. As the Jodphors are so 


This hat of Mada- 
gascar grass sug- 
gests the tropics 





Two rubber lined to- 
bacco pouches of 
brown leather 


eminently suitable for warm weather, there 
is to be some attempt to introduce them on 
the polo fields in the south this winter, but 
it is very doubtful if they will prove prac- 
tical for this purpose, as in that strenuous 
game one’s legs are always in danger of 
being bruised or seriously injured and the 
regular boot offers the necessary protection. 

The “short warm” coat shown in the 
illustration referred to is not restricted ex- 
clusively to saddle wear. In this particular 
case it is simply an adaptation of a model 
which has been in vogue for many years 
and which provides a very swagger garment 
for every day use. Many men prefer the 
short-skirted coat and this close-fitting gar- 
ment, made warm enough to meet the cold- 
est weather, meets their requirements in 
every respect. When it is designed for 
general use the vent need not be so deep 
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Two riding crops, 
and a fly whisk to 
protect the mount. 
The center bar 
spur is worn with 
a single strap 




















(11) Heavy double breasted short warm over- 
coat of fleece with deep vent in the skirt to 
ensure proper hang in the saddle 


as in the one described above. 
One of the little annoyances which 
men who have certain hobbies in the 
matter of dress may experience this 
season is a threatened shortage of 
knitted silk neckties. Some time ago 
it was pointed out in these pages that 
the necktie should never look stiff or 
“skimpy” but should suggest ample 
material of luxurious softness. The 
knitted silk tie has met these require- 
ments so successfully that it has be- 
come almost an indispensable part of 
the wardrobes of well dressed men. 
Like all other luxuries, its manufac- 
ture practically ceased during the war 
and it is only recently that houses 
buying direct from London have re- 
ceived lots ordered fifteen months ago. 
This shortage coupled with an in- 
creasing demand is apt to make the 
knitted tie a very rare commodity or 
at least make it so expensive a luxury 
that it will be totally deserted for less 
exorbitant scarves. It is to be hoped 
that this will not happen, for they are 
both practical and smart; but after all, we can 
live without them—we’ve done it before. 
Speaking of neckties reminds us that we 
have observed an increasing number of shirts 
with attached collars. There are two very good 
reasons why these should grow in popularity. 
In the first place, one’s collar should fit to per- 
fection and should stay closed in the front 
without being pulled together by a distracted 
cravat. The attached collar practically en- 
sures a good fit and permanently correct “‘set’’. 
Another reason for their growing popularity 
lies in the fact that they are more comfortable 
on the neck, for they eliminate the uncom- 
fortable double thickness at the neck-band. 
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Nothing Succeeds Like Failure 


If a Play Fails to Make a Hit, Turn It into a Movie or a Musical Comedy 


library on the art of play-writing, I dis- 

cover that there is one rule of stage-craft 
which the several Solons on that subject seem 
to have overlooked. ‘There are all sorts of 
methods of writing successful plays described 
in these volumes, but not one of them has 
offered a word of advice on the much more 
important subject of how to write a successful 
failure. 

By a successful failure I mean, of course, 
a play that closes after a week or two of hypo- 
dermic injections from its press agent, and 
then makes a small fortune for its author in 
the form of a musical comedy or a moving 
picture. There are, actually, innumerable 
cases where this extraordinary phenomenon 
has occurred, and I, for one, am bent on find- 
ing out just how the thing is managed. The 
feature of the resuscitation which defies analy- 
sis is the fact that it is always the failures 
which make the best musical comedies and 
moving picture scenarios. A successful play 
doesn’t seem to interest the light opera and 
film people a bit. They always pick out some- 
thing like “Over Night,” which dies young as 
a play, apply the musical pulmotor, and lo, 
phoenix-like “Very Good Eddie” takes the 
boards for a mere matter of three seasons or 
so. Then, not satisfied with one resuscitation, 
they do the thing all over again in the movies, 
with the original title, and the author retires 
to New Rochelle and buys the next largest 
house to the one which the Leyendecker broth- 
ers have already arrowcollared. 

The only suggestion in my collection of 
how-to-write-a-play books which seems to offer 
the slightest help in telling just how to write 
a play that will be bad enough to make a 
good musical comedy and a first-class movie, 
is the rather general rule which declares that 
the best way to learn to do something in the 
dramatic line is just to sit down and try the 
thing until you hit it. Going at the problem 
on this basis, I have worked out a little drama 
which, I am sure, has the necessary qualities 
to make a nice, dignified failure. In fact, I 
have gone farther and written the musical 
comedy version and the moving picture scen- 
ario as well. And so, just to help out some 
other neophyte who may have also been puz- 
zled by this engaging mystery, I shall write 
down enough of my three versions to show that 
I have really given the matter a good deal of 
serious thought—enough, at any rate, to make 
those negligent book people thoroughly ashamed 
of themselves for their oversight. 


The Original Play 


HE scene of the play is Greenwich Vil- 

lage. That isn’t much good for a play, 
of course, but that is just what I am driving 
at, and think of the costumes for the musical 
version. The play is going to be very serious 
and will be exclusively triangular. A wife, 
Helen Trent, discovers that her husband, John, 
is on the point of being lured to his doom by 
a Village Siren, Yvonne Bougereau. The big 
scene is where the wife goes to the studio of 
the vampire to beg for her husband’s release. 
In the preliminary, rough, manuscript, it goes 
something like the following: 


iz looking over my copious and expensive 


By FRANK WRIGHT TUTTLE 


HELEN (entering the studio): You are 
Yvonne Bougereau ? 

YVONNE (innocently): Yes. 

HELEN: I am the wife of John Trent. 

YVONNE (without emotion): Yes? 

HELEN: I wonder that you can sit there 
putting worm-holes in that antique furniture 
without turning pale when you hear my name. 

Yvonne (full of suppressed emotion): 
eee 

HELEN: Yes, yes—a thousand times yes. 
Are you made of iron? 

YVONNE (pathetically, as if she rather 
wished she were): No. 

HELEN: Do you feel nothing when you 
see before you the woman whom HE has dis- 
carded. Do you feel no pity? 

YVONNE (tragically): No. 

HELEN: Aha! Then you are a wicked, 
wicked woman. You are unworthy of his love. 


YVONNE (with everything she’s got): NO! 
NO! 
HELEN: Yes, yes—a million times yes. I 


was ready to give him up if I found you 
worthy—but now, never! You don’t love him 
for what he is—you love him for what he’s 


got. 
YvonNE: What do-you love him for? 
HELEN: How dare you ask that? I am 
his wife. O, I could kill you—in fact (in- 


spired) in fact, I’m going to kill you. 

YVONNE (terrified): No, no! 

HELEN: Yes, yes—a billion times yes. 
(She seizes an antique poker and raises it to 
strike. John Trent bursts into the room.) 

TRENT: Stop! (Tableau.) You can’t hit 
that woman, Helen—she is 





YvonnE: No, no, anything, but not that. 

HELEN: Yes, yes—a trillion times yes— 
tell me. 

TRENT: Helen, she — is—your — grand- 
mother. 


(Quick Curtain.) 
The Musical Comedy 


OW for the musical version. I am going 

to write some of the lyrics in a rather 
Gilbertian vein, so that the critics will say 
something nice about the show—but the rest 
of the play will be real Broadway. In the 
opening chorus of the scene which corresponds 
with the one in the play which you have just 
read the chorus is dressed in smocks and art- 
ists’ hats. They are gathered around Yvonne, 
who is painting a picture of Lady Godiva, 
which turns out to be Kay Laurel, and walks 
away as the opening chorus ends. We won’t 
bother with the words of the opening as, of 
course, the audience will be watching the prog- 
ress of art and won’t hear them, but when the 
painting has disappeared, Yvonne sings: 


“I know a little Village, my dears, 
That is different from others you've seen. 
It doesn’t lie ’neath a Southern sky 
In the shadow of hills of green; 
And the flowers that bloom in the spring, tra 
la, 
Never grow in the village park. 
And they never make hay, on a sunshiny 
day— 
Though they sometimes make love in the dark. 


Chorus (Very waltzy—near the end of the 
song, on the words, “Love is free’, 
the chorus take off their smocks— 
they are dressed underneath as 
Scotch kisses.) 


“In Greenwich Village—Greenwich Village 
Convention counts for nil 

We hock our frock, and wear a smock 

To save the laundry bill. 

In priceless holders of enamel, 

We smoke Fatimas or a Camel. 

We never marry—Love is Free! 

Oh, Gosh! how we wish that beer would be.” 


(Yvonne and the chorus run off. John 
Trent, who is an artist in the musical version, 
comes into the studio. One of the chorus en- 
ters and crosses in front of him. He follows 
her across the stage. Another girl enters from 
the other side. He leaves the first girl and 
follows this one. This continues until the 
chorus is all used up. The last girl enters an 
elevator at the back, the door of which closes 
in Johns’ face just as he reaches it. Yvonne 
comes in. John sees her.) 

JouHn: Oh, there you are, Yvonne. 

YVONNE: Oh, Jack, you don’t love me. 

JouHN: I wonder. 

YVONNE: That sounds like a music cue. 

JoHNn: I'll take a chance. (They sing.) 

YVONNE: Alas, you do not greet me with 
your customary passion. 

Joun: Effusion, love, is not au fait,—in 
fact, its out of fashion. 

YVONNE: You know I cannot live without 
your kisses and caresses. 

Joun: I wish you'd take that hair-net off 
—it musses up your tresses. 


YvonNnE: Oh dear, I see his love is growing 
chilly— 
In fact, I know he thinks me 
rather silly. 
JouHn: Perhaps with love I’d be inocu- 
lated 
If you'd interpret something synco- 
pated. 
Yvonne: I'll do a Highland fling. 
JouHn: WNo,I abhor the thing. 


YvonnE: Then a gavotte? 

Joun: Oh, no, that’s rot. 

YVONNE: A one-step? 

Joun: No pep! 

YVONNE: Oh, my poor rep! 

Joun: Quickly do the Village lure step. 
Chorus 

Joun: Show me that Webster Hall fandan- 


go— 
You trot a bit, and then you do the tango. 
Then comes the part that I adore so, 
Slightly dislocate your torso— 
Oh Greenwich Village sirens 
Are more beautiful than Byron’s. 
Play me the ragtime for Bohemy us 
So I’ll forget the country is abstemious. 
Oh paint can cover multitudes 
Of shins, and in this cult o’ dudes 
Instead of gowns, they have designs om 
everything. 
(The chorus enters in red, white and blue 
paint and forms an American flag while all 
the lights on the (Continued on page 110) 
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The Ritual of de Restaurant—Part I. 


Sketches by Rabajoi. the Parisian Artist 


VANITY FAIR 


1 
Before the great war ar. 
tived and brought on the 
big boom in high explo. 
sives, Rufus L. Guff (known 
as the man who put the 
kick in T. N. T.) and his 
wife were content to take 
their meals from a counter, 
But look at them now— 


He is informing the head 
waiter “that the best isn’t 
any too good for me and 
the little woman,” which 
is music to the ears of any 
restaurateur. In fact, Mr, 
Guff is the charitable type 
who keeps the wolves from 
head waiters’ door 


Small wonder, then, that 
the imperious head-waiter 
summons his cohorts of 
willing slaves, including 
everyone from captain to 
bus-boy, to serve the best, 
which (as has been point- 
ed out) isn’t any too good 
for either Mr. or Mrs, 
Guff 


Nor is the financial po- 
tentate satisfied with mere 
culinary delight. Perish 
the thought! He must call 
the violin maestro over to 
render Mrs. Gufi’s favorite 
classical selection—‘“She’s 
the Daughter of Mother 
Machree.” 


§ 

The strains of the Irish 
ballade, played con amore 
on the violin, cause an un- 
wonted flutter in the little 
starved heart of Mrs. Guff, 
and she notices, for the 
first time, the handsome 
yet total stranger at the 
adjoining table. 


The basso profundo is now 
doing his worst; Mr. Guff 
is disposing of a particu- 
larly troublesome wish- 
bone, while Mrs. Guf and 
the handsome stranger are 
rapidly telegraphing silent 
yet eloquent messages from 
soul to soul. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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PAINTED FOR FATHER TIME BY HUGH RANKIN 
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i | C7 ) EFORE man came, Time 
i 7 T ) was. 


Not Time as we reckon it 
today; no mere minutes, but 
ages, aeons. 








Against the vague dawn of 
the world loomed dinosaur, 
pterodactyl, mastodon— 
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Even then, in all that chaos, 
was stirring the irresistible 
force of evolution—that eager 
upward urge of life which 
emerged at last as man! 

And the tireless flight of 
Father Time which spanned 
those colossal ages, is the same 
that measures our lives today. 
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The Ritual of the Restaurant—Part II. 


Sketches by Rabajoi, the Parisian Artist 


VANITY FAIR 


7 
(Continued from page 86) 
Mrs. Guff and the handsome 
stranger have established contact 
—taking advantage of Mr. Guf’s 
altercation with the unusually 
contrite head-waiter over the fact 
that the paté-de-foie-gras was not 
warmed over before serving 


8 
There is deviltry afoot: the hand- 
some stranger is sending a mes. 
sage to the orchestra leader ask. 
ing for some dance music. He 
is dissatisfied with the Ethiopian 
jazz artist, and desires that the 
dancing become more genera] 


9 

The orchestra leader complies 
with the request and before Mr. 
Guff has time to wonder what it 
is all about, his wife is going on 
with the dance in somewhat too 
strenuous a fashion—and in the 
arms of the sinister stranger 


10 
But now, alas, another great love 
story has been nipped in the bud 
—and, as usual, a jealous hus- 
band is the root of all the evil. 
The inexorable Mr. Guff, who 
does not happen to dance, is in- 
dignantly demanding his check 


11 

The cohorts of slaves, from cap- 
tain to bus-boy, are now cluster- 
ing around in the hope of ob- 
taining a percentage of the largess, 
and Mr. Guff must make good 
now or lose his enviable reputa- 
tion among the waiters’ union. 


12 

The great gun-powder potentate 
takes his departure—while the 
handsome stranger and the head- 
waiter discuss war-profiteers i 
no uncertain terms. Mrs. Gu 
will now go to her Louis XIV 
suite and have a good cry. 


THE END 
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The Secret 


ORE you will not pay the fabulous cost of Ori- 
ental Pearls, then the only known way to 
keep it a secret is to wear Tecla Pearls. 
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Técla Pearl Necklaces, with 
Genuine Diamond Clasp, 


$100 to $350 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation. 


A Revolution in Stock Exchange Ways 


the bankers be like? Will they think more 
of simple human happiness and less of 
interest rates? Will they become more ac- 
cessible to the younger men who are coming, 
and give less of their time to more mature 
folk who have already arrived? Perhaps the 
financier of the sunlight future will have the 
breadth of vision of a publicist, the intellectual 
thoroughness of a philosopher and the spirit 
of freedom and abandon of a gay poet. 
Speculations about conditions beyond the 
practical horizon of the moment may seem far 
removed from the present excited world of 
finance where maladjustments so frequently 
occur. And yet even now there is an earnest 
striving after perfection in American banking. 
The sages among the present day bankers be- 
lieve that the existing banking system is ad- 
mirably suited to the needs of society as at 
present organized. But in their struggle for 
a still better way a few of the more adven- 
turesome money custodians have found what 
they consider a colossal defect. The great 
imperfection in the system, they insist, is the 
relation of the New York Stock Exchange, 
which feeds on money alone, to the great 
banks, which are reservoirs of gold and credit. 
As long as the present method of lending 
money for speculative purposes persists, Paul 
M. Warburg contends, “we shall not enjoy a 
complete and perfect banking system.” 


ik the “Almost Perfect State,” what will 


The Stock Exchange and the Banks 


HE critics of the present union between 

the banks and the Stock Exchange do not 
favor a divorce, but merely a different kind 
of association. At present, the banks give 
their consort, the exchange, the necessary funds 
only from day to day for the most part. And 
the latter, lacking economic independence, 
about which wives are talking so much these 
days, lives only from hand to mouth. 

Bank checks are the great foe of the hus- 
band who would like to be autocrat of the 
household. Under the protection of bank ac- 
counts, the women folk are able to finance their 
whims and their extravagances without the ir- 
ritating experience of convincing their spouses 
of the absolute needs of their purchases. In 
those families where the male of the species 
still acts as breadwinner, however, there re- 
mains a day of settlement. The husband in 
the best regulated homes turns over to his wife 
funds for running the house, either once a 
week or once a month, usually. And in her 
way, the recipient of the funds is much freer 
than her grandmother who received money 
only from day to day. 

Mr. Warburg, one of the great builders of 
the new banking structure of the country under 
the Federal Reserve Act, in effect advocates 
putting the Stock Exchange in the position of 
a housewife with a bank account, instead of 
leaving her as the grandmother whose financial 
vision could see only a day ahead. 

Although flux is the law of life, human folk 
usually are hostile to change. Habits are sub- 
stitutes for thinking and drastic adjustments 
require great mental effort for a time—and 
that is unpleasant. Suggestions for reform, 
therefore, are usually met with inertia, if not 





By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


with active opposition. The proposals for a 
new code of relations between the banks and 
the exchange are no exception in this respect. 


The Obstacles to Readjustment 


N the other hand, a thing is not desirable 

just because it is novel. The question of 
a possible radical change in the system of 
financing the world’s most important temple 
of organized speculation is now being critically 
examined. The pros and cons are being 
weighed by experts. And even though the hun- 
dreds of thousands who constitute the specula- 
tive and investment public are not aware of 
the issue, its solution will ultimately affect 
their pocketbooks. 

When the American Acceptance Council, 
which has among its members the leading 
money lending institutions of Wall Street, re- 
cently put itself on record in favor of the 
change, spokesmen for the Stock Exchange im- 
mediately replied that the machinery for han- 
dling the proposed system was not yet available. 

“The Stock Exchange,” said Samuel F. 
Streit, chairman of exchange’s clearing house 
committee, “is going ahead as rapidly as pos- 
sible to put into operation the new Stock Clear- 
ing Corporation for the purpose of facilitating 
the handling of daily settlements. 

‘We do not feel justified in considering or 
undertaking any other change until that is 
perfected. We want to be able to relieve the 
congestion in the Street and modernize our 
present methods of doing business. If we are 
successful in that we shall be open to discus- 
sions and conviction on the subject of a term 
settlement, whether it be weekly or fortnightly.” 

Mr. Streit is the Stock Exchange authority 
on the question of settlements. He has visited 
the main European exchanges, and studied 
first hand the systems on which the recom- 
mendations of Mr. Warburg and others are 
based. Soon after the opening of the new 
year, the Stock Clearing Corporation, to which 
Mr. Streit referred, came into being in the 
New York Stock Exchange, and important 
steps toward the attainment of the new system 
of settlements were taken. Many of the opera- 
tions which used to require interminable trips 
on the part of messengers between brokerage 
offices and the banks now will be done by sim- 
ple bookkeeping arrangements. 

Before the plain American can intelligently 
decide whether the Constitution ought to be 
changed, he really ought to read that illustrious 
document. Similarly, before those great masses 
of men and women for whom speculation and 
investment are merely avocations and not a 
life work can determine the merits of the pro- 
posed changes in Stock Exchange ways, they 
need to know something of the present ma- 
chinery. 


The Progressive Steps in Daily Settlements 


ET us trace the steps in an ordinary trans- 
action. Take the case of Patrick Freden- 
heim, prosperous and a clothing manufacturer, 
who buys one hundred shares of United States 
Steel Common on the exchange. He gives his 
order to his broker Monday at noon, let us 
assume. The broker immediately transmits 
the order to his associate on the floor of the 


exchange whose job it is to buy and sell se- 
curities. The latter bids for one hundred 
shares of Steel from another broker who seeks 
to sell. When the brokers consummate the 
deal, they merely make an informal memoran- 
dum on their pads. The actual delivery of the 
stock sold Monday does not take place until 
Tuesday afternoon at 2:15. Meantime, Fre- 
denheim has given his broker a check for from 
ten to twenty per cent or more of the total 
value of one hundred shares of Steel, and his 
broker borrows from a bank enough to make 
up the difference so that he can pay the broker 
who sold in full for the stock. This typical 
instance suggests the operation of the present 
system, known as the daily settlement. 

The reformers are urging the term settle- 
ments, which might mean a weekly or a fort- 
nightly or a monthly settlement. Under the 
fortnightly system, such as the London Stock 
Exchange has, brokers deliver securities to 
other brokers only once every two weeks, in- 
stead of the very day after the sale, as in New 
York. The day of reckoning in New York is 
always to-morrow; in London it may be as 
far as fourteen days off. 

The term settlement carries the clearing 
house principle nearer to its logical conclu- 
sions. Under the old stock clearing house in 
New York, if Broker A buys ten shares of 
Atchison from Broker B for the account of 
one customer and later in the day sells ten 
shares to B for the account of another cus- 
tomer, the two transactions will cancel each 
other and no delivery of stock from broker to 
broker need take place. In London, where the 
settlement of purchases and sales take place 
only once a fortnight the volume of stock actu- 
ally to be delivered on settlement days is not 
twelve times as much as would be delivered 
on each of the twelve business days under the 
daily settlement plan. The number of offsets, 
similar to the deals between Broker A and 
Broker B, are so much greater that only two 
and one-half to three times as many deliveries 
have to be made under the fortnightly settle- 
ment as under the practice of settling each day. 

In terms of human effort, these mathemati- 
cal savings seem even more striking. 


Wall Street’s Unnecessary Work 


HE figures indicate that a tremendous 

amount of unnecessary work is being done 
in Wall Street. ‘Thousands of men and boys 
running incessantly between brokers’ offices 
and to the banks, expending a colossal quan- 
tity of nervous energy, are doing work that 
could be done by a small corps of bookkeepers 
sitting patiently at their ledgers. Like the 
monkey tied to a stake, which runs energeti- 
cally, but to no avail, in a circle, the “runners” 
of the financial district are going fast, but not 
far. The elimination of most of this strenu- 
ous work would entail a genuine saving of 
money, and ought ultimately to reduce the 
high cost of speculation to the consumers. 
And this is important, particularly to those 
who hold the extreme view that the machinery 
of Wall Street eventually eats up the very 
profits which lure the public into the whirlpool. 

“I want to emphasize very strongly,” Mr. 
Streit exclaimed, a (Continued on page 122) 
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This luxurious 30-hp. 6-cylinder Daimler of the Silent Knight type was 
delivered to the Prince of Wales after his return from America 


VANITY FAIR 


The newest model of 25-50-hp. 4-cylinder Clement-Talbot. It is one of 
England’s fastest cars, being capable of making 100 miies per hour 


England’s First Automobile Exhibition in Six Years 
The New Models Displayed at Olympia Indicate Great Changes—Past, Present and Future 


FTER an enforced hiatus 
A of six years, the In- 
ternational Motor 
Show, recently held at the 
Olympia, showed a most in- 
teresting degree of progress 
in motor car design. Al- 
though the Olympia is the 
largest exhibition hall in 
London, so many companies 
were crowded out for lack 
of space that it was decided 
to hold two distinct shows 
in succession next year. 
Over 270 different types of 
chassis were exhibited. Natu- 
rally, British cars predomi- 
nated with 130 separate 
types. France was second 
with 78, while America had 
42 and Italy 15. American 
visitors were particularly 
keen to note the mechanical 
and other differences be- 
tween European cars and 
the majority of those built 
in the United States. Van- 
ity Fair readers who are fa- 
miliar with American motor 
car design will easily per- 
ceive from the following 
statements that considerable 
divergence of methods ob- 
tains in the two hemispheres. 
At Olympia the four cyl- 
inder engine was the most 
pepular, being represented 
on 180 chassis. Six cylinder 


Sir John Alcock, K.B.E., D.S.C., photographed in a 10-hp. Humber car, 
shortly before the airplane accident which caused his death 


By GERALD BISS 


The new country club at the London Aerodrome, Hendon, opened by Claude Grahame-White, 
has a theatre, ballroom for 1,000 couples, American bar, flying field, tennis courts, golf links, 
swimming pool, skating rink, polo ground and its own taxis 


engines came next with 55. 
There were 17 “eights” and 
one “twelve.” It will prob- 
ably be of interest to Ameri- 
cans to know that there was 
one chassis with a five-cyl- 
inder engine, another with 
three cylinders and one with 
two. 

I understand disc clutches 
are becoming most popular 
in America. At Olympia 
there were 124 cars equipped 
with cone clutches against 
76 with discs. Despite the 
growing popularity of the 
spiral bevel drive for the 
rear axle, straight bevels 
easily headed the list with 
170, compared with 56 spiral 
and helical bevels. 

No fewer than 228 cars 
had separate magnetos, the 
most notable European ex- 
ceptions being the new 8- 
cylinder Talbot-Darracq and 
the new 6-cylinder Hispano- 
Suiza. 

In spite of the apparent 
variety of designs and mod- 
els shown at this notable 
exhibition, British makers 
are beginning to concentrate 
on one or two standard 
types each, a program which 
definitely spells progress, 
both in the domestic situa- 
tion and in the field at large. 


King George’s 45-hp. 6-cylinder Daimler, with his head chauffeur, Oscar 
Humfrey, who made a run of 577 miles during the railway strike 
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No™ the absence of the usual 
hand gear shift lever. Premier’s 
gears are shifted eleétrically by means 
of a small lever on the control quad- 
rant—no larger than the gas or spark 
lever,and requiring no more effort in 
its operation. The instrument board 
is noteworthy because of its complete- 
ness and the quality of the instru- 
ments, which include Waltham’s best 
motor clock,a 75-mile speedometer, 
ammeter, oil gauge, extension dash and 
trouble light,and Delco control set. 






Premier @Model 6-D four-passenger open car $4300, f. 0. b. Indianapolis 


HILE the great mass of automobile 

users today still employ the motor 
car merely as a means of getting about, 
there are those who seek to express, in the 
equipages they own, something of the finer 
impulses and of the finer ideals that guide 
them in the choosing of their friends and 
of their homes. To such as these, the pres- 
ent post-war series of Premier motor cars 
will make resistless appeal. The aluminum 
motor and Cutler-Hammer magnetic gear 
shift are exclusive with Premier. 
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VANITY FAR 


One of the reasons why Winter is so popular in Florida where motorboating is king of 


sports. 


This 32-foot runabout makes 30 miles an hour with a 4-cylinder Sterling motor 


Seventy-One Miles an Hour by Airplane Boat 


A New Type of Motor Boat which May Have Some Tremendous Possibilities 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


had ever traveled by motor boat was 


| NTIL recently the fastest that any man 


63% 


Y% miles an hour. 


That is the offi- 


cial American Power Boat Association record 
of Whip-’O-Will, Jr., which was her average 


speed in six one-mile runs. 


Now, however, a new record breaker has 


appeared upon the scene. 
It is a weird looking craft 
designed by Mr. F. W. 
Baldwin in the laboratories 
of Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, the inventor of the tele- 
phone, at Baddeck, on Cape 
Breton Island. The photo- 
graphs accompanying this 
article, which were secured 
through Mr. William W. 
Nutting, managing editor of 
Motor Boat Magazine, who 
attended the trials of the 
HD-4, as the new mystery 
boat is named, will give a 
better idea of the new craft than any techni- 
cal description of her. She is what might 
be called an air-driven glider, extremely 
light in weight, driven by two air propellers, 
deriving their- power from two Liberty mo- 
tors having 350 horsepower each. 

This long, cigar-shaped boat dashes over 
the surface of the Bras d’Or Lakes at the 
rate of 71 miles an hour. Her speed comes, 
not so much from the shape of her hull, but 
from the construction of a system of sub- 
merged planes, which are not a part of the 
hull itself. These planes are called hydro- 
foils, and the boat itself is 
termed a hydrodrome. 

The idea which resulted 
in the construction of this 
peculiar boat is not new. 
In fact, the inventor him- 
self has been working on it 
for about ten years. The 
HD-4 while it has demon- 
strated its ability to attain 
a speed faster than anything 
yet developed in the motor 
boat world, is only in the 
experimental stage. Scien- 
tists who are studying her 
predict that a new type of 
boat will result, which will 
take in craft of this type 
up to about 150 feet, capa- 
ble of carrying consider- 


Five years ago a boat of this type could make 8 to 10 miles an hour. 
a roomy Speedway express cruiser makes 18 with two 200-hp. Speedway motors 











with 71 miles an hour. 





Two views of HD-4, the remarkable air-driven craft which broke all motorboat records 


She rides on small underwater planes 


To-day Elbaroda, 


able weight at terrific speed. No one knows, 
of course, just what such boats will be used 
for, but there is no doubt that among other 
possibilities, they will be tried out by the Navy 
for the carrying of torpedoes and other 
purposes. 

Mr. Baldwin, the designer of the new air- 
plane boat, is well known 
in the field of Canadian out- 
door sports. He is one of 
the best small boat sailors 
in the Dominion, as well as 
one of the most famous 
Rugby football players. 

Sportsmen who are con- 
templating building hydro- 
planes for next year’s races 
need have no fear that the 
HD-4 or other boats of her 
type will ruin their chances 
in competition. The rules 
of the American Power 
Boat Association forbid the 
use in its races of boats driven by air pzopeller. 

The development of speed in motor boats 
has been remarkable since the first Gold Cup 
race back in 1904. ‘There is a bare possi- 
bility that Chris Smith or some other well 
known builder of fast hydroplanes will turn 
out a boat during the year which will equal 
the speed made by this new invention of Mr. 
Baldwin’s. The first Gold Cup race was 
won at the rate of 2214 miles an hour. This 
was before the day of hydroplanes. The 
speed in motor-boat races has risen to the 
world’s record of 6314 miles an hour, and 
while hydroplane racing is 
not as popular in this coun- 
try as it was a few years 
ago, there is no reason to 
believe that the record will 
stand for any length of 
time. It is to be hoped that 
the international — trophy 
races in August in England, 
when the American and 
French boats will try to 
take the British Interna- 
tional Trophy away from 
England, will bring forth 
speed considerably in ex- 
cess of existing marks. 

Whip -’O - Will, Jr’s 
achievement of 6314 miles 
an hour was made in the 
(Continued on page 9) 
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WILLIAM FARNUM. 
: in Heart dtrings 


soon to appear 
at the better 
motion picture 
theatres, there is 
told in really dra- 
matic form the 
sublime story of 
a brother’s sacri- 
fice for his little 
sister - 
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It is so netu- 
ral, so true and 
so engaging as to 
move the hearts 
of millions - 
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STERLING SILVER = 
TEA & COFFEE SERVICES ? 
H. M. KING GEORGE V. 
acti. IMPORTANT 
MONTREAL SELECTION 
353 St. Catherine Street, West 
PARIS MONTE CARLO 
BUENOS AIRES ETC. Illustrated Catalogues mailed free 
158-162 OXFORD StWI. 172 REGENT STW1. - 
2.QUEEN VICTORIA St E.C-4. / 
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STANDARD EIGHT 
A Powerful Car 


OU expect to get reliability when you buy a 
high-grade motor car. Next to reliability you 
look for power—texible and unlimited. 


The steel masters who build the Standard Eight 
emphasize power because the car’s powertul 
engine throttled or wide open will do any- 
thing asked of it under any conditions. 


The one indisputable proof of Standard Eight 
superiority rests with you. We invite you to 
spend an hour at the wheel. ‘Then you will 
appreciate why the Standard Light, built with 
less weight per horsepower than any other 
powerful car on the market, is the pride of its 
owners and holds the admiration of all who 
know it. 
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Standard Steel Car Company 
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Che appeal of: beauty 


HAT person lives who is not attracted by beauty— 
beauty of face, beauty of voice, beauty of com- 
plexion—and who at times has not sought it ? 


Not all can have beautiful features, nor can all have beautiful voices, 
but a beautiful complexion depends largely upon the care that is given to it. 


Don’t neglect those ugly little blemishes, that excessive oiliness, 
those enlarged pores. Resinol Soap contains just the necessary requisites. 
to aid in overcoming these defects. It is pure, mild and cleansing. 


IQAQCUAUACAUARUEC CUTE 


Compounded with the greatest care, it cannot harm the most delicate 
skin, yet it usually gets right at the root of the complexion trouble, and 
aids in obtaining the desired beauty of skin. 





ResinoL SOAP FOR THE HAIR HELPS TO GIVE IT 
LUSTER, AND PROMOTE THE HEALTH OF THE SCALP. 
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designed for the man 
who golfs, or motors, 
or travels. 


MERTON caps meet the actual 
requirements of the most 
ardent sportsmen, being 
the acme of refinement in 
materials and tailoring. 


obtainable at the foremost 
men’s shops in every city. 
“There’s « MERTON cap or hat for 


Chas. S.Merton& Co. 


) a] | 210 Fifth Avenue New York. 
wane erunvei | Factory: Rutherford, N.J. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Seventy-One Miles an Hour 


(Continued fi: 


1918 races for the One-Mile Champion- 
ship of America, conducted by the 
American Power Boat Association un- 
der British Admiralty rules. This 
means that each competing boat had 
to make six separate one-mile dashes, 
with flying start, three up-stream and 
three down. Her record was the aver- 
age speed of these dashes. 

This same boat, owned by Mr. Albert 
L. Judson, president of the American 
Power Boat Association, is credited, in 
private trials, with a swiftness greatly 
in excess of her official mark. She may 
be a member of the American team of 
three boats which will attempt to bring 
the Harmsworth trophy back to Amer- 
ica, and, if the waters behind the Isle 
of Wight are not too rough for her 
small size, she may prove faster than 
any of the new boats which are now 
being built for these contests. 

The American challenge, which has 
been accepted by the Rgyal Motor 
Yacht Club of England, was sent by 
the American Power Boat Association 
in behalf of Mr. G. A. Wood, of De- 
troit, who, within the past few years, 
has become the chief figure in Ameri- 
can motorboat racing. He is building 
two boats with which to invade Eng- 
land during the week of August 10th. 
They are Miss America and Miss De- 
troit IV, and from the previous accom- 
plishments of Mr. Wood in producing 
racing hydroplanes, it is almost certain 
that the new craft will be cunningly 
designed and amazingly fast. It is 
practically certain, also, that they will 
be powered with engines rebuilt from 
Liberty engine parts by the two me- 
chanical wizards of the motorboat 
world, Bernard and Jay Smith. 

If the American boats perform nor- 
mally at Cowes, and if the British course 
has not been remeasured by the date 
of the races, some new world’s records 
are bound to be established, regardless 
of the accomplishments of the French 
and English racers. When the late 
Count Mankowski and Mr. James A. 
Pugh, of Chicago, took Ankle Deep and 
Disturber III to England in 1913 in an 
endeavor to return Lord Northcliffe’s 
cup to America, they were badly beaten 
both by the English defender, Maple 
Leaf IV, and by one of the French en- 
tries, Despujols II. The speeds attained 
in those races, not only by the winners, 
but by the American boats as well, 
were much greater than anything any of 
the boats could do before or have done 
since, and the accuracy of the course 
was questioned by everybody familiar 
with racing. The matter was never 
settled. There was no doubt about the 
superiority of the English and French 
boats. 

An American, Mr. W. H. Fauber, 
was the inventor of the hydroplane 
type of motorboat which has been such 
a great influence in raising the speed of 
racing motor craft. However, like 
many other American inventions, its 
development was left for foreigners, and 
it was the famous British challenger, 
Pioneer, which gave us our first idea of 
the great possibilities of Mr. Fauber’s 
conception. This was in the 1910 Gold 
Cup Races held off Larchmont. Pio- 
neer’s speed was so much greater than 
that of the best American boat, Dixie 
III, that she would have won the race 
by many miles if a piece of seaweed had 
not intruded itself into her cooling- 
water intake and put her out of the 
race when she was ’way in the lead. 
As a result, the race conditions were 
changed the following year to provide 
for the best two out of three heats of 30 
nautical miles each, and the displace- 
ment boat went out of existence as a 
creator of really high speed. 

The invention of the hydroplane, 
therefore, revolutionized the building of 
racing motorboats. Possibly this new 
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craft designed in Professor Bell’s labora. 
tories will have a similar history, but 
it is entirely too early to attempt any 
authentic predictions. 

The whole motor boat world has re- 
acted to the ever-present American de- 
mand for more speed. This is not 
only true in the peculiar type of racing 
craft known as hydroplanes, but in all 
other classes, including the comfortable, 
luxurious cruiser. An excellent verifica- 
tion of this statement is shown in one 
of the accompanying photographs. £l- 
baroda, one of the most attractive of 
the recent yachts, is of a type, which 
a few years ago would have been 
equipped to deliver about ten to twelve 
miles an hour. You will see from the 
picture that she is a beamy, substantial 
cruiser, roomy enough to contain every 
comfort known to the ingenious de- 
signers of motor yachts. Yet she travels 
at a speed over 18 miles an hour, be- 
ing equipped with two eight-cylinder, 
200 horsepower Speedway motors. 

She is an express cruiser, 86 feet long, 
with a beam of 14 feet and a draught 
of 3 feet 6 inches for negotiating the 
shallow harbors and rivers of the South. 
Built by the Consolidated Ship Build- 
ing Corporation for Mr. A. C. Wood- 
man, of Philadelphia, a member of the 
Corinthian Yacht Club, she is a ship 
on which the owner and his family 
could live comfortably the year around, 
if they So desired. Her exquisite in- 
terior appointments are set off by ma- 
hogany woodwork. Among other con- 
veniences she has a complete hot water 
heating system, four large staterooms, 
a comprehensive galley for the prepara- 
tion of elaborate meals, and a shower 
bath. 

Elbaroda is a typical example of the 
new cruisers which go in for speed as 
well as for comfort. She and other 
boats of her type are equally useful for 
cruising and racing. Many boats of 
this type will be shown at the forth- 
coming Motor Boat Show, at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, from 
February 20th to 28th. 

The speed of the average runabout 
has increased, also, during the past few 
years. It seems as if no one is satis- 
fied any longer with anything less than 
twenty-five miles an hour on the water. 
Typical of this sentiment is the 32-foot 
runabout illustrated here. This is owned 
by Mr. J. W. Packard, of Warren, 
Ohio, and, equipped with a four-cylin- 
der Sterling motor, makes a speed of 
thirty miles per hour. She is not sup- 
posed to be a racing craft, simply an 
easy-going, comfortable runabout for 
short afternoon voyages. Nevertheless, 
her speed capabilities allow her owner 
to enjoy participation in some keen 
racing events. 

In previous years there have been two 
types of boats—those with speed and 
those with comfort. Now, however, 
it is possible to obtain both qualities 
in the same boat, and the pubiic realiza- 
tion of the benefits and advantages of 
motor boating have been such that the 
demand for boats is considerably ahead 
of the supply. It is very easy to fore- 
cast an exceedingly busy and eventful 
motor boating season for 1920. 

All reports emanating from Florida 
carry the news that never before have 
so many motor boats owned by North- 
ern people been seen in that State. This 
is partly due to the increased interest 
in Florida as a Winter resort and_the 
stimulus which has been given to Win- 
ter racing by the speed boat contests 
at Miami in February, and partly to 
the fact that motor boating, as a sport 
and recreation, is growing faster than 
any other pastime in the country. 

To those readers of Vanity Fair who 
are not familiar with motorboating, ! 
should like to recommend, most eal- 
nestly, an investigation of this pastime 
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most important details 
of the well dressed man’s 
attire is his belt. 
HICKOK Belts and Initial 
Buckles, rich in quality and 
design, add just the touch of 
refinement which stamps a 


man’s dress as correct. 
At all good stores 


Ge Hickok Mfg. G. 


Rochester N. 






































VANITY FAIR 


“Patronizing” Our Advertisers 
The Boomton Board of Trade Issues Its Official Report 


By the Secretary, FREDERIC 


UR city is miles and miles away 

from New York, but we are a 

proud people and have a set de- 
termination to be just as “up and com- 
ing” in every respect as any other city 
in America. Good Form is our god 
and the front and back pages of our 
magazines are his prophets. We have 
almost entirely abandoned the “literary 
sections” with their Prohibition, Poetry 
and Reconstruction, in favor of a closer 
perusal of the “mart of trade” section 
where ‘‘ideas” may actually be found. 
All this has improved our city wonder- 
fully. The women are chic-er than 
ever, and the men are gradually shed- 
ding that Springfield look and are tak- 
ing to “class” and “snap”. There are 
more kitchen cabinets in our homes, 
more tar soap per capita in our bath- 
rooms, and more clever clothes per 
square male, than there were copies of 
“The Spoon River Anthology” under 
the old regime. The overwhelming senti- 
ment in favor of smartness can only beap- 
preciated by the man in a Jast year’s hat. 


O strong a hold is advertising taking 
on our citizenry that it is a com- 
mon sight to see blind-folded men smell- 
ing of a handful of tobacco before fill- 
ing their pipes. They are blind-folded 
because they are aware that otherwise 
there would be no way of being sure 
that it is their nose which knows. And our 
housewives have almost given up serving 
toast for breakfast because of the terri- 
ble craving for cigarettes which the very 
smell of toast excites in their husbands. 
At a small tea the other afternoon I 
was surprised to see several of the 
guests pouring hot water, tea, or cream 
upon the highly polished table; and the 
hostess, instead of appearing in the 
least annoyed, actually seemed pleased. 
I confess my astonishment with reluc- 
tance, for had I read the advertising 
pages with the fidelity which is due 
them, I should have known long ’ere 
this that polished tables and floors are 
only waiting for a shower of tea or 
moulten lead or coal tar or what not, 
so that the good form of the furniture 
polish may be established beyond a 
doubt. Our children know already that 
mud pies are made in the parlors of the 
best regulated families and that a water 
fight in the front hall means nothing 
in the lives of parents who read ad- 
vertisements. But I digress. At that 
same small tea was a charming girl, 
who was the center of a large crowd 
of men and women who were mauling 
her frightfully but in the best of hu- 
mour. The young men simply couldn't 
seem to let go her hand; the old dodos 
patted her cheek; and the dowagers 
simply manhandled her. The girl bore 
up wonderfully under this social mas- 
sage, however, probably realizing that 
one acquires a “skin you love to touch” 
entirely at one’s own risk. 

To be sure, there are certain incon- 
veniences that must be put up with if 
one is to live happily in a madern 
advertising town. Only yesterday, for 
instance, I saw a friend of mine trying 
to go downtown in his car. But he 
couldn’t make more than eight or ten 
feet at a time because of the wildly 
gesticulating mob which got in his way, 
climbed upon the running board, and 
actually forced my friend to stall his 
engine. Remembering a magazine arti- 
cle on the I. W. W. which I read be- 
fore on the Dawn of the New Day, I 
wondered if the Proletariat had not 
got out of hand. The man who was 
with me at the time laughed at my 
discomfiture. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “that’s Rich- 
ards, the ‘man who owns one’. Those 
people are acting in perfectly good 
form; they’re just ‘asking him’.’ 


C. NELSON 


That same man has some little diff- 
culty in enjoying his meals because 
everything from soup to nuts tastes like 
spearmint to him. Even the tooth paste 
which is guaranteed to make his toasted 
corn flakes taste better (as if such a 
thing were possible) seems to make no 
difference. As he confided to me re- 
cently, “the damn flavour lasts”, 

Some of us older folks, who were 
brought up in a different age, can never 
seem to become accustomed to the sight 
of pretty girls and clean-cut young 
men rubbing their teeth with litmus 
paper—right on the streets, too. It is, 
however, being done as the advertising 
pages will show, and we are not to be 
permitted to remain in the rear of any 
forward movement. The advertising 
pages have a faculty for dignifying the 
humblest matters—even to our under- 
Wear. 


(CAREF UL attention to advertising is 
revolutionizing our whole munici- 
pal life. The children have learned to 
take such a new and wholesome atti- 
tude toward housework. They delight 
in running vacuum cleaners, taking 
baths, cleaning refrigerators, and turn- 
ing washing machines. The little dears 
evince childish glee at the prospect of 
“picked-up lunches” of baked beans, 
deviled ham, prunes, or corned beef. 
At the merest suggestion of bacon or 
canned soup they squeal with delight 
One family in our city had boneless 
codfish for six days consecutively, and 
the delighted yelps of the youngsters 
were so vociferous that the neighbors 
ran over to see what was the matter. 
The arrival of the weekly and monthly 
magazines has to be kept a secret in 
some families. Otherwise the bellow- 
ings of hunger for dried currants and 
pistachio jelly could not be suppressed. 

The maids and cooks are beginning 
to see the light, too. They never sweep 
or dust any more. They simply pur- 
chase some washing powder and then 
sit about and grin. It is indeed a 
pleasure to see them seated comfort- 
ably with a Harold Bell Wright novel, 
while the housework booms along of 
its own momentum. 


OW that babies do not cry, our 
women have plenty of time to play 
cards and make calls, and the only 
reason they do not do much of either 
is that they have learned from the ad- 
vertising pages that the really nice 
women spend all their spare moments 
recommending cold cream to their maids 
or showing the smiling creatures how 
to operate a carpet sweeper—this, of 
course, when the children are at school. 
Our working classes, too, have been 
greatly benefited by our city’s new pas- 
sion. Garage men are wreathed in 
smiles as they hand us their moderate 
bills. They are muscular fellows who 
spend their odd moments balancing 
huge iron weights over their heads or 
giving us lectures on the value of this 
or that brake lining, tire, or spark 
plug. Stenographers smile at the boss 
and ignore the younger clerks, so fas- 
cinated are they by dictagraphs, multi- 
graphs, and filing cabinets. 

Some days ago I was aroused from 
my work by a strident chorus, if such 
it may be called, of barking dogs. 
Glancing out of my window, I saw 
that a host of canines was blocking 
the entrance to the music store across 
the street while a cordon of police with 
nets tried in vain to drive them away. 
Upon opening the window I heard the 
strains of a talking-machine in the store 
playing, “I'll Say She Does”. The poor 
brutes were only listening to their Mas- 
ter’s Voice—just the way the rest of 
us are. 
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“Oh Lord! A blowout, no raincoat and five miles to the nearest saa 
Why didn’t I have sense enough to put on Kelly-Springfields all around! 
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5 THIS PICTURES THE SONORA SHERATON AS IT WOULD APPEAR IN 
THE MANSION AT HURSLEY PARK, HAMPSHIRE, BUILT IN 1718 AND 








FAMOUS FOR ITS LATE GEORGIAN DECORATIONS. 


OTABLE for its grace and refine- 

ment, the Sonora Sheraton is one of 
the daintiest of the Sonora art creations. 
It is charmingly simple and the beauty 
of the tapered legs and of the attractive 
inlay is instantly apparent. 

Following the true Sheraton original, the cabinet of 
this Sonora is based on square lines without the defects 
of light shadows made by projecting ornaments. It re- 
veals rare purity of design and is perfect in crafts- 
manship. 


THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


ONOT, 


CLEAR AS A BELL 
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The Highest Class Talking Machine in the World 
is world-famous for its wonderfully pure, rich, delight- 
ful tone which won highest score for quality at the 
Panama Pacific Exposition. 


For tone, design, and important exclusive features 
of construction, Sonora is unequalled. It is 
the instrument you are proud to possess. 


A complete line of upright and period models ix available. Prices $60 to $1000, 
Today send for General Catalog 8 or Period Catalog 8 


Sonora Phonograph Sales Company, Jur. 
George E. Brightson, President 
New York City: 279 Broadway, Fifth Avenue at 53rd St. 
Canadian Distributors: 1. MONTAGNES & CO., Toronto 
DEALERS EVERWHERE 


Sonora is licensed and operates under BASIC PATENTS of the phonograph 
industry 


Use Sonora Semi-Permanent Silvered Needles— _ 
play maay times—give a sweeter tone—increase the records’ life, 




















VANITY FAIR 


The Anglo-American Drama 


(Continued from page 41) 


and Mrs. Noah, on calm evenings in 
the Ark. But the rare old vintage of 
the story seems to have remarkably lit- 
tle to do with the case. Clifton Craw- 
ford’s acting, and the lines interpolated 
by the authors, or by Mr. Crawford 
himself, or by Willie Collier, who staged 
the production, or by all of them work- 
ing together, give one no time between 
laughs to think of the poor old dodder- 
ing plot. The farce introduces June 
Walker, a delightful sub-ingenue, who 
has made a prompt and decisive hit, 
and Theresa Maxwell Conover scores 
her usual success. But the great event 
of the occasion is Clifton Crawford; 
the authors of “My Lady Friends” can 
never thank him enough for what he 
has done for them. 


“One Night in Rome” 


MAY and heavy have been the 
bricks hurled at the new Hartley 
Manners comedy, ‘One Night in Rome,” 
in which Laurette Taylor comes back 
to New York. Somehow it does seem 
as if the gentle little play at the Cri- 
terion didn’t merit all the bitter things 
that have been said about it; after all, 
it never would do anybody any harm. 
Of course, not even its own mother 
could call it a great play, and not even 
its loyalest friends could insist that it 
is an unusually good play. But it is 
gracefully written, charmingly acted, 
cleverly produced, and, when you take 
into consideration the general run of 
the great American entertainments, sure- 
ly it rates somewhere north of the aver- 
age. The bitterness of the reviewers 
seems concentrated on the fact that Mr. 
Manners obviously wrote his play to 


fit his wife; one can’t help wondering 
why, after all, this should be considered 
such a serious charge. 

It is, of course, just as well that no 
one should ever be coerced into seeing 
“One Night in Rome” without Laurette 
Taylor in it. It is a grewsome idea to 
picture the play without her. She does 
wonders with her réle of the pretended 
Italian fortune teller—and, no matter 
what they may tell you about the play, 
they must admit, in all fairness, that it 
has been several seasons since she has 
had such a fine opportunity. The eve- 
ning is greatly helped along by the min- 
istrations of Philip Merivale and H. 
Cooper Cliffe. Rollo Peters’ scenery 
ranks only second to the acting of Miss 
Taylor in giving life to the author’s 
manuscript. 


“Miss Millions” 


T° the Punch and Judy Theatre has 
come its first musical comedy, “Miss 
Millions,” by R. H. Burnside and Ray- 
mond Hubbell. In the quieter numbers, 
of which Mr. Hubbell’s score is fortu- 
nately prolific, things go very well, but 
the theatre is a trifle over-cosy for the 
audience to get any real good out of 
the jazzier tunes. The sounds are a 
little too suggestive of a boiler-making 
syndicate in operation. 

The piece is a gently good-humored 
affair, with several charming songs, and 
the great asset of Valli Valli’s dancing 
and acting. Cissie Sewall, an extremely 
clever dancer, is another advantage, 
Pictorially, the production rates about 
A plus; vocally, at a generous estimate, 
D; and humorously, somewhere along 
about V minus. 


The Woman Plays 


(Continued from page 72) 


ers as Evans, Ouimet or Bobby Jones 
are frequently good for a 70 or a 71 
over a championship course. But in a 
test match of this sort they would be 
much more likely to be up around 75 
or 76. Yet on collected statistics over a 
long period it would seem that leading 
male players could make this award and 
still win. Take the qualifying rounds 
of a championship. In the National 
Amateur for men the leading qualifiers 
will be around 76 for either 18 holes. 
On the other hand, the average qualify- 
ing round for the 18-hole test among 
the women in their championship is 
around 86 or 87. 

This discrepancy can be accounted for 
upon these grounds :—in the champion- 
ship for men there are 15 or 20 entries, 
at least, who have a fine chance to 
break an 80 from the big field. But 
among the women there are only four 
or five who have any sort of chance to 
break a 90. So the men, by sheer force 
of numbers among the top-notchers, 
have a decisive margin. 

If Evans or Ouimet or Bobby Jones 
happened to be going normally well, it 
would seem they might give Miss Stir- 
ling perhaps 7 strokes, provided, of 
course, that she also was playing her 
best golf. There would be many days 
when they could give her nine strokes 
and win. But we are speaking now 
about the general average. 

There is another queer point of psy- 
chology to be considered. For some 
reason, neither Hilton nor Travers, two 
of the world’s greatest match players (a 
few years ago, at least), were able to 
reach their best games or to play their 
standard golf against Miss Leitch and 
Mrs. Gavin. In his four previous 
rounds at Englewood before meeting 
Mrs. Gavin, Travcrs had turned in a 
71, 74, 72 and 73. Yet in? match 
against Mrs. Gavin he needed, 78. In 
his match with Miss Leitch, Hilton 


was close to 80 where he had been 
romping along steadily at a 71 or a 72 
clip. 

In the case of Travers, he was play- 
ing easily within himself, confident of 
winning, when he stood 1 up at the end 
of the first nine holes. But Mrs. 
Gavin’s sudden swing from a 46 going 
out to a 37 coming home was a trifle 
upsetting. He had no golf to meet a 
37 hooked to a 5-stroke handicap. He 
would have needed a 32 to break even 
that last nine and this is a bit more 
than one can ask from even the greatest 
players. 

Davison Herron of Pittsburg is the 
new amateur champion. How many 
handicap strokes could he award Miss 
Stirling, the woman champion? It 
would be an interesting contest for the 
season ahead to have them try an 18- 
hole match at 8 or 9 strokes and to 
have a medal round over the same dis- 
tance to see just what the discrepancy 
between their games might be. 

Herron would have a big advantage 
off the tee, where he would outdrive 
Miss Stirling by a good 40 yards. But 
he would find her a worthy rival when 
it came to iron play, where her crisp, 
well-timed strokes from 150 to 170 
yards away will keep any golfer at his 
best to obtain an advantage. In her 
last two championship final rounds, 
against Miss Calverley at Belmont 
Springs and against Mrs. Gavin at 
Shawnee, Miss Stirling was playing at 
an 81 clip. This will give you some 
idea as to how fast Herron would be 
forced to move if he must give an 
award of nine strokes and still obtain 
the decision. 

In the meanwhile, the golf realm has 
no more interesting match to offer than 
a decisive test between Miss Stirling 
and Miss Leitch, and it is to be hoped 
that some means can be found to bring 
these two stars together. 
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Crane Valves 
are made in Types 
and Sizes to meet all 

Requirements 


atom nang 


Beauty Made Permanent 


A distinctive merit in Crane kitchen equipment is that its original 
attractiveness, every detail of its alluring cleanliness and all of its 
carefully-designed sanitary features, are made permanent with mini- 
mum effort. It is naturally clean—and easily kept clean. 


CRANE 


products embody the best materials and represent the highest crafts- 
manship. They are complete, convenient, durable—the choice of 
those who keep in mind that a well-ordered, sanitary kitchen is a 
pre-requisite of comfort in any household. 


The.same standards of quality and utility apply to Crane bathroom 
fixtures and heating, ventilating and vacuum cleaning systems. To assure 
conformity to these standards, heating, plumbing or sanitary acces- 
sories, not made by the Crane Co. itself, are made in many cases from 
their own specifications and designs. Illustrated Literature on Request. 


THERE IS A NEAR-BY CRANE BRANCH TO RENDER CRANE SERVICE 
Boston Baltimore Knoxville St. Louis Grand Rapids Fargo Portland 
Springfield Washington Birmingham Kansas City Davenport Watertown Pocatello _ 
Bridgeport Albany Memphis Terre Haute Des Moines Aberdeen Salt Lake Citv 
New York Syracuse Little Rock Cincinnati Omaha Great Falis Ogden 
Brooklyn Buffalo Muskogee Indianapolis Sioux City Billings Sacramento 
Philadelphia Rochester ulsa Detroit au Spokane Oakland 
Newark Savannah Oklahoma City Chicago Minneapolis Seattle San Francisco 
Camden Atlanta Wichita Rockford acoma Los Angeles 


CRANE CO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES. 
CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 


23 WEST 440 ST.NEW YORK CITY 
TO WHICH THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED 
QRANCHES: FIFTY-SIX LEADING CITIES + WORKS: CHICAGO, BRIDGEPORT 
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The Supreme 
Silk Shirting for Men 


The Loomcraft name woven in the selvage 
of the fabric, or the trade-mark label sewed 
in the finished shirt, guarantees superlative 
beauty and durability. 

Write for New Book of Patterns. 


Empice 
LOOMCtA 


SILKS 


REG. U.S. Pat. OFF. 
EMPIRE SILK COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
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VANITY FAIR 


Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 75) 


after the first, the penalty to be 100 
points in honors. 
In order that a player may be able to 


| protect himself against having his long 


suit blocked by an unintentional revoke 
by an opponent, he must be allowed to 
ask the player who renounces, if he has 
none of the suit. If the answer is in 
the negative, and it is afterward found 
that this player did revoke, the penal- 
ties shall be doubled. 

When a vote was taken on this ques- 
tion, the returns were unanimously in 
favor of it, quite a number insisting 
that two tricks was severe enough. The 
change was therefore adopted by the 
committee on laws, but it stands at 
three tricks. 


Hard Luck Hands 
Apropos of the discussion with regard 


| to the proposed changes in the laws re- 
| lating to penalties, the following speci- 


mens of a new species of hard luck 
hands have been sent to Vanity Fair. 
The first is from St. Louis. “Hard 


| luck,” says our correspondent, “in find- 


ing the cards lie badly, or in making 
some perfectly warrantable finesse that 
proves disastrous, is one thing; but how 
about the hard luck of having a part- 
ner that has not sorted his hand prop- 
erly, and throws you down for nearly 
fifteen hundred points ?” 

This was the distribution of the cards 
on the rubber game: 














9Q5 

#K83 

© KQJ 1076 

@ 43 
9 AJ 10742 y 1996 
49 A Bpl* 10762 
0 42 ° 9853 
@#KQJ6o Z | 1098 

9 K83 

*#AQI54 

OA 

@A752 


Z dealt and bid no trump. Although 
this was the actual distribution of the 
cards, he had inadvertently put the ace 
of diamonds with his hearts, and im- 
agined he had no diamonds. A bid two 
hearts and Y said three diamonds. De- 
lighted to find his partner with his 
missing suit, Z went on to three no 
trumps, which A doubled, intending to 
force a bid from B; but when Y re- 
doubled, B passed. 

A led the heart seven and the queen 


| held. Dummy then proceeded to clear 


the diamonds by leading three rounds, 


| on which Z discarded a heart and two 


spades, stating in answer to his part- 
ner’s question that he had no diamonds. 
Then, under the impression that B was 
holding up the ace nine of diamonds 
over dummy’s ten and others, he shifted 
to the clubs. After making five clubs 
he started to take home the ace and 
king of hearts, only to discover that the 
ace was a diamond. 

Having made his contract, and es- 
caped any penalties on that account, he 
surrendered, and his opponents scored 
300 in honors for three revokes. Had 








Z sorted his cards carefully, it is obyj. 
ous that he could have made a grand 
slam by discarding two hearts and three 
spades on the established diamonds, At 
redoubled value, this would score 2g9 
below the line, 100 for grand slam, 509 
for the contract and four tricks over 
redoubled, and 250 for the rubber. 
Total, 1,130 points. Instead of that, he 
loses 300. Difference, 1,430. 

Under the new rules it is curious to 
note that he would have been even 
worse off than under the old, being 
penalized 400 instead of 300. After dis. 
covering his mistake, all he can make 
is his two aces, as he cannot put dummy 
into the lead again to make the dia. 
monds. This leaves him five odd, but 
after surrendering three tricks he is one 
below his contract. This, at redoubled 
value, is 200, and they also take 200 for 
the two extra revokes. If the revoke 
penalty were two tricks only, he would 
have made his contract and scored 470, 
less 200. 

Here is a curious example of a combi- 
nation of bad luck in both bidding and 
play. The hand was sent to Vanity 
Fair from the Chicago Athletic Associa- 
tion with a note asking whether this 
should be considered bad luck for ¥ 
and Z, or very good luck for A and B, 
Here is the distribution: 
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© QJ10852 
@AJ976043 


Z dealt on the rubber game and 
passed. A bid no-trump, Y and B pass- 
ing. Now Z bids two spades. This 
being a secondary bid, A thought he 
could trust his partner to stop that suit 
and went two no-trumps, which some- 
how created the impression on Y’s mind 
that A held ace queen of spades. 

So, instead of leading the spades, Y 
hoped to catch A’s queen, if the lead 
came through, and started with the 
seven of hearts. The declarer, using 
the eleven rule, put on the nine from 
dummy, and made four clubs, two dia- 
monds and two more hearts, game and 
rubber, 310 points on the deal. 

Had Y led the spades, Z must make 
seven tricks and set no-trumper for 100 
points. But that is not the interesting 
part of it. Had Y or Z gone on bid- 
ding spades, A would have quit, and Z 
would have made a grand slam by 
ruffing out the diamonds after only one 
round of trumps. This would have given 
him the rubber, scoring a total of 449 
points on this deal, instead of losing 
310, the difference being 759. 

Is this bad bidding (quitting too 
soon), or bad play in not leading the 
suit asked for; or is it good luck for 
bold bidding on A’s part? 
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| The Pleasures of the Platter 


| (Continued from page 45) 
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I believe, of the women leaving the 
table at a stage in the meal and the 
men remaining. This was first done by 
Queen Elizabeth, who objected to the 
high colour in Walter Raleigh’s stories. 
The English are devout on keeping up 
these old customs. At Berne there was 
once a law against sitting at table for 
more than five hours, and at Basle, 10 
A. M. to 6 P. M. were the legal limits 
set for the mid-day meal. 

Once on a day it was possible for 3 
man to sit for hours over cordials. It 
may be that he will now sit for an 
equally long time over his pudding. 

There is a simpler and more effective 
way of spreading a meal out over sev- 
eral hours. Read a book. 


Reading with Meals 


WITHIN easy reach of my dining 
table is a shelf of books and on 
that shelf I keep those that go well with 
meals. There is the historic pocket 
edition of Charles Lamb. Splashed 
across two pages of the essay on “The 
Illustrious Defunct” are coffee stains 
made in a low den on the Bolshaia in 
Irkutsk when my Russian friend D—— 
pounded the table over a ribald Siberian 
jest and made the cups dance. “The 
Genteel Style in Writing” was once. held 
open by a fork in a Blagowestchensk 
hotel—you can see the fork’s impression 
to this day where the lout of a waiter 
| pressed it in by setting a bottle on top 
of the open book. When dinner is go- 
ing dangerously fast I take down my 
smudgy-faced Lamb, or my other tid- 
bit volumes and read aloud. The meal 
is enriched and lengthened by the book 
and the book made more memorable by 
the meal. 


There is quite a large body of this 
eating literature, and in using it one 
should choose the volume according to 
one’s guests and the occasion itself. A 
book containing short pieces is desir- 
able, and the more obscure or forbidden 
or forgotten, the better. For the mid- 
dle-aged there are the less read parts 
of Leigh Hunt and perhaps Neil Lyons 
or John Donne for a cordial. When the 
minister comes to dine, read from 
Coventry Patmore’s “The Rod, The 
Root and The Flower.” You can be 
pretty safe that he never heard of it, 
Lusty young men might prefer the 
drinking ballads of Theodore Maynard, 
Pompous old gentlemen could be made 
to unbend with Clathrop’s “Et Cetera”, 
you could impress them with Erasmus’s 
“Folly”, or open the eyes of the simple 
minded with excerpts from W. L. 
George. Periodicals, too, make excel- 
lent literary beverages, especially obscure 
periodicals from foreign lands. 

Now it is a pleasing sight to see a 
man beat out the rhythm of a poem 
with a serving spoon. There is some- 
thing jovially wholesome in sending a 
page from Lithgow’s “Rare Adventures” 
flooding down the table to wash away 
all the small talk before it. I knew a 
man once who galvanized a dinner party 
by reading excerpts from Rabelais, ex- 
cerpts which he attributed to a preacher 
then very much in vogue. 

This is the real music one should 
have with his meals. This is the ulti- 
mate ecstasy of the table. Whether one 
eats ferially or in great ecclesiastical 
pomp, it is the Nirvana of platter pleas- 
ures to butter one’s bread with a book 
and wash down one’s victuals with 
bumpers of roaring verse. 


Hints on Visiting New York 


(Continued from page 47) 


he will be quite able to satisfy his hunger. 

After dinner he will find that the 
question of his evening’s amusement 
is simplicity itself. He can always go to 
the theatre. The admirable system of 


oil well in Texas, to sell you for the 
small sum of $8.50 each, two choice 
seats in Row Y. 

My own ideas on how to visit New 
York are somewhat radical. During the 
Winter months a certain amount of dis- 


hotel ticket agencies assures him of a 
seat in the twenty-third row of almost 
any Shakesperian Revival or amateur 
performance of a Greek tragedy then 


WIbe FoR CoMEonr 


comparatively few people are proficient 
in the highly specialized art of con- 
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FOR ALL WEAR— 





Uy) i running in New York. structing an igloo or snow house. How- 
i ij; There is an amusing survival, in our ever, with a small shelter tent, a sleep- 
E V ER : WI | ERE i vocabulary, which dates from that ing bag, and plenty of blankets, one can 

i period in our civilization when whiskers be sure of obtaining pong eager 

¢ ' i and bustles were indispensable articles Central Park, after one has arrange 

The garter for sport wear—for dress } of dress. In those days, when we went matters liberally with the officers of the 
wear—and it does wear. i to the theatre, we bought our tickets at Park Department. A spirit lamp and a 

i the theatre itself, at the box-office, suitable supply of nourishing food will 


The wide webbing holds firmly, but ih 


you are never aware of its presence. 


add greatly to the enjoyment of your 
trip. One can obtain full details and | 
suggestions for the equipment necessary | 


where, behind an aquarium glass, the 
ticket seller, looking like some Semitic 


The E. Z. 2-Grip 50c and 75c 


In medium, large, and small sizes. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
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If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and the price to 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 





landers, so that with a possibly uncon- 
scious irony we still refer to hotel Ticket 
Agencies as “Speculators.” 

We realize, when we now come to 
New York, how hazardous is the busi- 
ness of these Speculators. By much 
wheedling, a few tears, perhaps, liberal 
backsheesh, and a cordially seductive 
manner, the blonde lady who presides 
over the theatrical destinies of your ho- 
tel can be persuaded, provided she 
thinks you the possessor of a producing 


oe ‘ ( fish, sold us tickets in order of applica- 
Z With the E. A Garter there 1s no | tion. for “Smoothing It” in New York, from 
; : . . ‘ vee y Tickets bought from outside sources the catalogues of the better class sport- | 
binding of leg muscles ; no restriction iy were said to have been purchased from ing outfitters. A bit of advice, however, | 
i of circulation. My “Ticket Speculators,” a phrase suggest- from my own experience, may not prove | 
Ye . 7 4 RE SE i : s ; : a 
ih, ing risk, even disgrace. This phrase has out of place: I have found that pem- | 
Single Grip E.Z......... 40c and 60c i survived in the bright lexicon of Out- mican, while not particularly appetizing, 


is nourishing, rich in calories, and, for 
Winter consumption, in every way pret- 
erable to blubber. It is put up in seven 
pound tins, and the uneaten fragments 
make excellent paper-weights. 

If you want to hear some really good 
music during your visit, you will do 
well to take along your Victrola. With 
it and a few carefully chosen books, 
you will find that it is still possible for 
Outlanders to pass a long winter evening 
in New York agreeably and profitably. 
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N winter when you are dependent upon a motor car 
for efficient transportation —to get about swiftly, 
safely, comfortably and over the shortest route—you 

will find maximum satisfaction in a Studebaker Seven- 

Passenger Bic Six. 








Its 126-inch wheelbase which provides ample room for all with- 
out crowding; its scientifically balanced chassis which does away 
with sidesway and makes it drive straight as an arrow; its highly iF 
economical, responsive and smooth running 60-H. P. motor that 1 
delivers the power for quick get-away, high speed and tremendous 
pulling power; have justly earned for it the name of America’s 
Greatest Road Car. Tight and close-fitting storm-curtains open- 
ing with the docrs, make.the car comfortable and afford complete 
protection against driving storms and wintry winds. 
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Studebaker’s reputation precludes the use of any- 
thing but the finest materials. Highest grade alloy 
steels are used in gears, shafts and other vital parts. 
Cord tires and shock absorbers are standard cquip- 
ment. Upholstery is of hand-buffed genuine leather. 
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The HAYS Button 


YOO 0 


Ordinary Stitching 


am 


Superseam Stitching that 
will not ravel. 








©D. H. Co. 


ONSERVATIVE— 


yet distinguished inap- 
pearance, is the style 
tendency inGLOVES,as 
in clothes. That's one 
reason why the well- 
dressed man selects— 





Supersean Gloves 


And “HAYS” on the Button means 


KNOWN First Quality 


Leather. 


Only the best portions of first grade 
skins are good enough to be used on 
gloves that wear the HAYS button. 


\upersean 


TRAD MA 


stamped on a HAYS glove or on the label 


means the glove is so stitched 


with SILK 


that the seams will not ravel, even though 


the thread be cut or broken. 


HAYS “Superseam” Gloves are made in 
very attractive models for Both Men and 


Women. 


Hays Spring and Summer modcls now featured 


by the better shops. 


THE DANIEL HAYS COMPANY 


Gloversville, New York 


GLOVES SINCE 1854 





VANITY FAIR 


The Lamps of Limehouse 


(Continued from page 37) 


due to the mystery.and enchantment of 
her presence, J did so. 

“When she had made light, she illumi- 
nated two lanterns, and I found myself 
walking upon soft rugs in a chamber 
garnished with flowers and silks. Bid- 
ding me rest upon a purple couch, she 
retired; and presently returned with soft 
water and unguents, and with these she 
blessed my bruises—ay, with those lily 
hands she tended me. While I lay there 
in all my baseness and misery, this white 
maiden soothed and caressed my hurt 
places, and fed my bosom with the rich 
light of her eyes. When I was fully 
comforted, she brought me wine and 
sweet foods, and. sat by me as I ate, 
and ate with me, and my heart grew so 
light as I received her smiles that I 
scarce knew it was there; nay, it had 
changed, I think, into a little murmurous 
song or a soft flower of the Springtide. 


7 HE hours grew to the noon of 
night. Yet I moved not. I could 
not move, for her beauty held me in 
delicious bonds. As she sat by me, my 
heart danced with the fumes of the 
time of Clear Weather, and little white 
thoughts flowed and fluttered between 
our hearts, and the room was sweetened 
by them. My offending fingers wan- 
dered through the forest of her hair. 
Her lucid face was a field for my eyes 
to rove in. In my arms I held her, 
heart to heart, and all her shining love- 
liness was mine. Her soft robes ran 
through my fingers, and the strip of 
lace about her neck was to me fairer 
than the jewels of the temple. When 
the lanterns faded, her eyes flooded the 
night with silver, and with my head 
upon her young breast I dreamed of 
these streets in Limehouse, and how all 
men were kind to us; where white 
maidens scoffed not at us because our 
faces are golden like the sun; nor de- 
ceived us with soft words for the pur- 
pose of obtaining taels from us. 

“To me, John Sway Too, she gave 
these hours of beauty. But she gave me 
more than this. She gave me her inner 
mind. She gave me kindness and warm 
understanding; and though our spoken 
words fell without significance upon 
each other’s ears, we had full knowledge 
without them. So passed the hours in 
the bliss of sympathy and beauty. 

“When at last I felt that I should 
depart, she pressed upon me many taels, 
knowing that I was without substance, 
and a basket of elegant provisions. 
When I would have made a dignified 


refusal, she smiled upon me, and I then 
took what she had offered me and knew 
that I need speak no words of thanks, 
She led me herself from her own noble 
mansion to the door of my base and 
despicable hovel ; and there, in the street, 
she left me with a memory of love that 
scattered wonder and beauty upon the 
mean houses about me, and made even 
the shadows of the shops that fell upon 
the pathway she had trodden, more 
dear and desirable than all the substance 
of my own country.” 


igen SWAY TOO paused, and 
reached for his pipe, while the com- 
pany sat mute with shining eyes and 
gaping mouths. 

Presently—“And did you never see 
her again—this maiden of surpassing 
virtue and loveliness?” asked one. 

“Many times since have I seen her, 
my son. And each time she is more 
lovely and gracious, and pours sweeter 
blessings upon my unworthy person.” 

“Ao! Ao!” they cried eagerly. “She 
is stili here then? She is still to be seen 
about these streets? Could it be granted 
that we might at some time catch even 
a distant glimpse of her enchantments— 
could for one moment behold her?” 

“In truth, yes. More than that, you 
may see her and be with her even as | 
have been with her. You may feast of 
her white beauty and rare mind, even 
as I. She will come to all men in 
whom live the high qualities of service 
and sacrifice, of courage and pity and 
forgiveness, whether their skins be white 
or black or golden like our own. To 
all these she offers the love and under- 
standing that each desires; and in the 
soft circle of her arms you shall find 
peace and pardon.” 

“Hi-yah! Where, oh, where may we 
find her, O refined and elegant John 
Sway Too? Tell us quickly. Direct 
us to her, to this one white maid who 
will not scorn our worship.” 

“The gracious and high-minded com- 
pany,” replied John Sway Too, “who 
have listened so attentively to my trivial 
and wearisome discourse, may find the 
Perfect White Maid even as I found 
her; and once they have found her they 
will renounce the company of all other 
daughters of this sunless land. They 
will find her in any one of these little 
pellets of li-un, which I am about to 
smoke in this very ordinary and ill- 
constructed pipe. * * * 

“And now the hour grows late, and 
we will retire.” 


The New Renascence 


(Continued from page 57) 


borrow a cope or a chasuble from the 
parish church; and I earnestly hope 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
would now lend his apron and gaiters 
to a dustman for such a purpose. 
But the only point here is that num- 
bers of ordinary poor people acted; 
and there was nothing to prevent it 
being done in every town and even 
every village. I daresay they acted as 
badly as Bottom the Weaver; but I am 
not talking about art, but about amuse- 
ment. Above all, I am talking about 
people amusing themselves; and not 
only being amused. None will dare 
deny that Bottom the Weaver amused 
himself, even more than he amused his 
audience. Certainly that great man did 
not stoop merely to be amused; indeed, 
to amuse Bottom would be a bold and 
almost blasphemous undertaking; in 
which all the frolics of the fairies failed. 
Shakespeare was probably thinking 
of the “hard-handed men” whom he 
may have seen thus acting the last of 
the medieval plays; as he was almost 


certainly thinking of the traditional fig- 
ure of Herod in the Bethlehem plays, 
when he makes Bottom talk of playing 
a tyrant. A hundred years before he 
might have found such things in a 
hundred hamlets. 

Here again the renascence, the re- 
newal of ‘social life, must begin at the 
other end. We are not really making 
fresh things; we are merely extending 
and repeating stale things to fresh peo- 
ple, who do not long remain fresh under 
the experience. We are merely making 
even a joke mechanical and therefore 
melancholy. It is as unnatural to pay 
men to joke as to pay men to laugh. 
The real refreshment can only come by 
a return to liberty, or the life of the pri- 
vate person. As with the games, we are 
merely making new formalities out of 
old frivolities. We are not having the 
real fun of making new frivolities out 
of old formalities. And having touched 
on the examples of hide-and-seek, 
hockey and the movies, I will pass on 
to lighter topics like politics. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Henri De Toulouse-Lautrec 


(Continued from page 71) 


[AUTREC always fixes in music halls 
the absolute certainty of every ges- 
ture, of every line of the painted faces, 


| of every awkward movement; the grim- 


aces of lips and cheeks—the light cast 
on these singers from the footlights. 


| You hear the music and you see the 


dancing, and you feel the music’s rhythm 


| and the dancer’s cadences. Lautrec can 








| 


be as lyrical and literally violent as Aris- 
tophanes, to whose genius I have re- 
ferred; for he combines in an extraor- 
dinary fashion the complexities of mod- 
ern life as they turn from comedy to 
tragedy, and then return into their ele- 
mental clay. All are jaded, all are 
Parisian, many of them are not intrinsi- 
cally interesting; only Lautrec gives 
them certain subtleties of his own—he 
insists on their interesting us. And, in 
his limited range of characters, many are 
as various as life itself; however trivial, 
or unlovely, or misshapen, they come 
under his magic. And in Lautrec’s 
world there are no laws, no rules, no 
morals, no beliefs, no negations; no ac- 
ceptance of anything but of the fact of 
having suddenly been awakened into life. 

Something of the rage in his blood 
causes at times a disturbance in the very 
mediums and values he paints with. 
And it is his jarred nerves that account 
for much of the dissonances and discords 
in his particular gamut of colors; for in 
his painting, as in all painting, a sense 
of music is allied with a sense of colour. 

There are times when  Lautrec’s 
vision is that of a creature of jarred 


nerves—who shudders at the contact of 
the crowd, and averts his eyes from 
the ugliness of suffering and the soil of 
labour; and is rarely happy under the 
grossness of sunlight—and yet the sun- 
light means so much to him, this paint- 
er!—for his joy, and a joy of all the 
senses, is when night comes on and the 
lamps are lighted and: the red wings 
of the Moulin-Rouge turn, turn, under 
ghosts of sunset. 

Gustave Moreau, whom Huysmans 
overrated, but who was, as Rodin said 
to me, a man of science, a great com- 
biner, one of a generation which was 
taught to study art in the galleries, 
and not from nature, is the exact coun- 
terpoise of Lautrec; for his painting is 
sexless and yearning. And it is the 
same with his Helen, his Messalina, the 
Serpent and the eternal Salome (none 
of Lautrec’s adorations); always the 
same strengthless perversity fumbling in 
vain about the skirts of beauty, of evil 
and of mystery. On the contrary, 
Lautrec has many of the evil qualities 
of Beardsley, whose drawings he cer- 
tainly admired. Lautrec’s people, the 
greater part of them, have sinful faces, 
but he is certainly unconcerned with the 
souls that struggle under the skin. To 
him evil never purifies itself; yet he is 
always vividly awake to it. When all 
is said, only three modern painters could 
have achieved so simple a masterpiece 
as that of painting a man sitting at 
a café-table and drinking absinthe: 
Manet, Degas, Lautrec. 


Nothing Succeeds Like Failure 


(Continued from page 84) 


stage flicker giving the effect of a mov- 
ing picture. John starts to paint 
Yvonne’s portrait. The back of the 
canvas is toward the audience. An art- 
ist tells John that his wife is coming. 
Yvonne rushes off. Helen Trent en- 
ters. She has heard that John is paint- 
ing the portrait of the girl who has 
taken her place in his heart. She de- 
termines to find the girl, although John 
protests. She summons the chorus. 
They come in with Yvonne, as models, 
in bath-robes. Helen lines them up and 
orders John to turn the portrait around 
so she can identify the girl. He does 
so. It is a futurist painting and looks 
like “Wet paint”. Final chorus of the 
act.) 

“You can’t tell a thing from the 


1” : 
photograph ! (Curtain.) 
The Scenario 


HAT leaves the movie scenario still 
to do. Here it is. 


A MODEL TENEMENT 
A Sandstone Comedy 


Written Caption, “Mrs. Trent Had a 
Fireless Cooker.” 

Slow fade-in to kitchen scene show- 
ing Mrs. Trent fighting with Irish cook. 

Written Caption, “Her Husband, 
John, Was an I. W. W.” 

Picture shows John entering house 
and flirting with girl who passes. 

Written Caption, “I. W. W. equals 
Indian With Women.” 

Picture shows John going upstairs to 
room. 

Written Caption, “Across the Way 
Lived a Model Young Lady, Yvonne.” 

Picture shows Yvonne posing for 
artist in garret. 

Written Caption, “Art To Her Was 
Just a Pose.” 

Flash-back to Yvonne. John shown 
next in his room. He sees Yvonne. 
She waves to him. 

Written Caption, “When it Came To 
Playing Bridge, John Knew the Ropes.” 


Picture shows John swinging across 
backyard on clothes line. 

Written Caption, ‘Mrs. Trent Finally 
Fired the Cooker.” 

Flash-back to Mrs. Trent showing 
her throwing rolling-pin at cook, who 
escapes and takes a drink from flask. 

Written Caption, “John knew enough 
about thermometers to pose as Mer- 
cury.” 

Picture shows John in garret studio, 
posed on one foot with wings on his 
ankles and back. 

Written Caption, “Mrs. Trent Thought 
That They Were Seeing Too Much of 
John.” 

Picture shows Mrs. Trent watching 
studio with opera glasses. She regis- 
ters horror and rushes downstairs and 
into studio. 

Written Caption, “The Cooker Was 
Half-Baked, and Wanted Her Wages.” 

Picture shows cook with flask pursue 
Mrs. Trent into studio. Picture now 
shows studio interior. John hears wife 
coming. Artist, Yvonne and John get 
on rope and start across to John’s 
house, hand over hand. Mrs. Trent 
arrives and follows them. Cook ar- 
rives and cuts rope. They fall into 
back-yard. Bulldog chases them. They 
leap over fence and into automobile, 
except Mrs. Trent, who is caught by 
dog which hangs on. Mrs. Trent jumps 
on motor-cycle. Dog trails out behind. 
Cook, coming downstairs follows on 
foot. Automobile runs into trolley, 
backs up, turns around several times 
and finally throws occupants to top of 
trolley. Mrs. Trent, bulldog and cook 
arrive. John turns the trolley-pole 
around and they go off in the opposite 
direction, with Mrs. Trent, etc., after 
them. Flash is now shown of police 
department. The police join the chase 
in a patrol. Trolley, motor-cycle and 
patrol rush to Brooklyn Bridge. Trolley 
runs into another car. The entire cast 
is thrown or jumps from the bridge 
into the river. Slow fade-out of heads 
in water. 
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Bitters 


Tempestuous Petticoats 


The Incident of the Pump Room 
By Agnes and Egerton Castle 


Kitty Bellairs—Sweet Kitty Bellairs—by her tact and wit saves a friend and 
discomfits a rival and wins a place as Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. A gay 
comedy of feminine intrigue in one of the most picturesque periods of English 
history. 


The Eye of Zeitun By Talbot Mundy 


Half of a complete novel—full of color, thrills, humor and humanness. The 
“Eye” of Zeitun is the defender of the only stronghold in Armenia the Turks 
never could conquer. His struggle to save his people from being massacred, 
and what happened to an American girl who went ‘to the aid of the Armenians 


make the story. 


Parisian N ights By Harris Dickson 
The first of a novel series—tales of American soldiers on leave. Young America 
adventuring in the most fascinating city in the world, when anything and every- 
thing might happen—and frequently did. 
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Nothing stiff about 

CONNELLA— 

informality 

is one of its chief charms. 

It’s cosily warm, soft 

comfortably intimate. 

It suggests deliciously lazy mornings 
—spent negligée in one’s easiest chair. 
Nursery cuddlings, too, 

playtime romps, brisk outdoor games, 
—perhaps a morning gallop. 

Three things you remember always of 
CONNELLA— its comfort, durability 
and smartness. 

It has the lustrous loveliness 

of cream and white 
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of patterns and colors. 
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is a lasting joy. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Gordon Craig, and His Studio 


(Continued from page 43) 


of them all, Italians are born actors; 
they are acting every moment of their 
lives; their country and their traditions 
are dramatic. They are much more 
human than the French, who are too 
cold and finished and perfect—and nev- 
er emotional. Italians have traditions 
which they cling to and which are good 
traditions; they lead up slowly and 
save themselves for telling effects in big 
moments; they do not show everything 
they are capable of in the first act. 
But, alas, the Italian theatre and its 
acting cannot be imported into other 
countries for the reason that the audi- 
ence is such an important part of it. 
The attention of an Italian audience is 
real, there is neither gushing nor in- 
difference, there is sincere, quiet, in- 
terested attention; there is nothing of 


_a social nature in the audience; they do 


not dress to go to the theatre; they go 
for one purpose alone—to see the way 
the play is acted; and they are very 
quick to resent poor work and voice 
loudly their disapproval and derision. 
Even Duse, in an unsuccessful produc- 
tion of one of D’Annunzio’s plays, was 
hissed and left to finish the piece to 
empty benches. 

Craig, in comparing the Italian the- 
atre to that of England, quotes Sal- 
vini’s impressions of Irving in Hamlet. 
After the first act, Salvini said it was a 
magnificent piece of work; he found 
Irving’s voice, gestures, appearance per- 
fect. After the second act he was still 
enthusiastic. But after the third, he 
said that Irving had wholly disappeared. 

Why? Because, in that act, Hamlet 
meets Ophelia. The great moment has 
come. It is the situation now between 
a man and a woman—always the most 
important moment to Italians, indeed, 
the big moment of life, life itself in that 
the life forces which create life, con- 
tinue it and keep it alive. At this mo- 
ment Irving failed—just as all Anglo- 
Saxon actors fail; they never appreci- 
ate the immensity of the life forces 
coming into contact, the biggest dra- 
matic question of all—the meeting of a 
man with a woman. 

But to come back to Craig. 

Adjoining the studio with its avenue 
of grey curtains is another, much small- 
er, much more intimate, and you are 
very lucky if you have an opportunity 
to look into it, for here is an interest- 
ing, inconglomerate mass of theatrical 
paraphernalia ;—designs for scenes from 
‘‘Hamlet,” scenes themselves, masks 
from all parts of the world, marionettes, 
strange sandals and boots, a fragment 
of a medieval saddle, bits of costume, 
quantities of strange stuffs, everything 
showing the rare taste of an artist, noth- 
ing banal, nothing that you have grown 
accustomed to and tired of; and, most 
interesting of all, a miniature theatre, 
in a tent. 

Seated in this tent, with the lights 
properly adjusted, Craig will show you, 
objectively, his working designs for 
stage settings. For, in spite of his some- 
iimes giving you the impression that he 
is talking vaguely, he can invariably 


give you a definite example which 
proves him a correct worker as well as 
a visionary or dreamer. With a few 
plain white screens and a more than 
clever manipulation of lights he shows 
you a scene for a tragedy, a comedy, 
a dark autumnal forest, a sunlit gay 
spring day; a setting which instantly 
calls to the,mind thoughts of death; one 
that suggests languor and sensuousness; 
one that is at once virile and filled with 
battling forces;—all this done by shift- 
ing a few screens and concentrating or 
diffusing his lights, without actors, with. 
out words, without music. 


Gordon Craig’s Marionettes 


AF TER this, he will turn with caress. 
ing hands to his marionettes. They 
are from all parts of the world—Bur- 
mah, Italy, Java, China. His favorite 
is one from Burmah, made of wood, 
about four feet high, dressed in an 
ancient jeweled robe and wearing a 
pagoda-like hat. Its face is painted 
white, with half-open, sleepy-looking 
eyes. Holding it upright, he leads it 
onto the stage, its movements always 
very slow and mysterious; its arms rise 
in careful, solemn gestures, it advances 
toward you, it retreats, it kneels down 
and reclines in an easy, languid position 
and finally falls asleep. All its motions 
are as though it were feeling its way 
about, groping, in some vague, un- 
known sphere. One receives the im- 
pression that this is a real being, but 
from another world, with thoughts and 
a life of its own. 

And you should hear Craig talk of 
marionettes—one of his favorite sub- 
jects. The modern world has an en- 
tirely erroneous idea of what they are. 
Producers make the mistake of believ- 
ing that their gestures should imitate 
the gestures of living people. Not at 
all. They have their own gestures— 
quite apart, and different, and vastly 
suggestive. They are a theatre quite to 
themselves; they form a separate part 
of the three theatres of the world—the 
other two are the Greek plays and those 
of Shakespeare. Marionettes are hardly 
appreciated by the Western world; yet 
they are the root of the art of the 
Oriental theatre. Some of the greatest 
dramas of the world have been written 
for marionettes. Japan, China, India 
and Java have each furnished them 
with really great plays. 

Craig admits that he knows very lit- 
tle of the American theatre. He visited 
it only once, many years ago, when his 
mother was making a tour of America. 
In London he once saw an American 
actor whom he found really magnifi- 
cent—Bert Williams. It would interest 
him very much to go to America, but 
when the question arises it is always a 
matter of making only one production. 
What is one production? It amounts 
to nothing; it creates no lasting impres- 
sion. A series of productions is what 
is needed, and when the time comes for 
them, he will cross the Atlantic and 
show us what we should have had 


many years ago. 
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This furniture, Karpen- 
esque upholstered, com- 
pletely satisfies that instinct 
for the right thing which is 
the heritage of every lover 


of fine furniture. 
piece is a sincere expression 
of the ideals of the Karpen 
Shops. Every piece has the 
high intrinsic excellence 
that only craftsmen who 
feel and understand the 
beauty of the Masters 
can adequately and mod- 
ernly impart. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Augustus John 


(Continued from page 46) 


It was not, however, until he had a 
chance to spend a winter in Provence,— 
the country of Cézanne,—that he re- 
vealed an exquisite gift for delicate and 
evanescent colour. The pale hills of 
Provence, with their .olive trees and 
elusive skies, afforded a subject which 
brought out the latent sense of colour 
in the Welsh artist. And this sense for 
colour developed with tropical rapidity. 

In the Great War, Augustus John 
was given the rank of Major in the 
Canadian Army and spent many months 
on the Western front, painting innumer- 
able sketches and making many memo- 
rable drawings for the noble war picture 
which he has been commissioned to 
paint for the Canadian Government. 
The first fruits of all this war work 
were seen at the Exhibition of Canadian 
War Pictures at Burlington House. 
Here the cartoon for Major John’s pic- 
ture was shown. It is an immense 
work forty feet long, and contains a 
great number of life sized figures drawn 
and composed in a truly masterly way. 
Many of the most typical incidents of 
life at the front, are represented in it. 
A crowd of fugitive women and chil- 
dren gives the artist an opportunity for 
introducing one of his familiar bits of 
genre painting. The carrying out of this 
immense work has occupied a long time. 
The progress of it has been much inter- 
rupted by Major John having been 
called to the Peace Conference to paint 
portraits of some of the delegates there, 
but it is now rumoured that the painting 
is at last completed. 

John is essentially a Celtic artist. The 
Celts have always been occupied with 
something that does not altogether be- 
long to this world and have desired a 
beauty not quite attainable. The typi- 
cal Celt poet is W. B. Yeats. Yeats has 
run away from real life into a world of 
dreams and shadows and, as George 
Moore says, has become himself a 
dream and a shadow. Burne-Jones was 
a Celtic artist. His figures were flower- 
like and spiritual creations, denizens of 
a dimly apprehended world, who seemed 
to have drifted on to his canvases out 
of Avalon or out of some other legen- 
dary city from a grey shore where the 
wind never blew, and to be unhappy 
to find themselves endowed with even 
the small measure of reality that the 
unsubstantial painting of Burne-Jones 
can give them. And, violent as the 
paradox may seem, John, too, is a 
painter who has the same kind of ro- 
manticism, who suffers from the same 


nostalgia for the unknown. He is not 
a realist. Gifted as a technician beyond 
almost anyone of the present day, he 
has always applied his technique to 
creating the credible image of a world 
far removed from our own. It is be- 
cause he is so much more powerful an 
artist than Burne-Jones that he has 
created a more substantial sphere than 
the world of half embodied abstractions 
which the elder artist gave us. John’s 
most characteristic paintings suggest one 
subject always—the Garden of Eden. 
Call them what you will, “The way 
down to the Sea”, “Family Group”, 
“The infant Pyramus”, it makes no mat- 
ter, they are all a dream of the ideally 
happy life in Eden. And we know of 
few artists—one thinks of Botticelli 
and Blake—who have imagined so defi- 
nitely such a credible and utterly logical 
Paradise. 

An important strain in John’s work 
and character, is the gypsy element. At 
one time he did a great many paintings, 
etchings and drawings of gypsy sub- 
jects, and some of these are among his 
most delightful works. ‘‘Surely,” it 
will be said, “the man who etched these 
amazing plates with gypsies and horses 
and caravans; who painted the ‘Mum- 
pers’ and the ‘Irish Tinkers’ is a realist.” 
I do not think so. Gypsies are a con- 
tinual protest against civilization. The 
aloofness of their life, its remoteness 
from ordinary worldly interests, gives it 
a sort of romantic charm, makes it all 
seem like an attempt to escape from life, 
rather than to accept it. The realist 
loves the “everydayness” of the world; 
he has no idea of escaping from it. 
Common nature’s daily food is enough 
for him; but John’s interest in gypsies 
is never an interest in them for what 
they actually are. There is an atmos- 
phere of enchantment about them that 
has been seized upon and idealized by 
him. In this way he resembles Borrow, 
the author, whose “Lavengro” was, as 
he says, a dream of his life, not an 
actual record of it. 

It may be interesting to note that 
John is one of the most accomplished 
of Roman scholars in England. But 
about gypsies, as about other things, 
John is a poet and in spite of his im- 
mense technical achievement as 3 


draughtsman and painter, it is still as a 
poet, as one who builds on canvas an 
enduring palace of dreams, that he will 
be remembered after the literal and the 
clever painters of this generation have 
been forgotten. 
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The Breakers 
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VANITY FAIR 


Mr.Wilson’s Inelastic Intelligence 


(Continued from page 62) 


at hand, very insistent, very imperfect, 
—straggling into sight as the thing it 
really was all the while, the thing which 
Europe wanted all along——a make- 
shift? 

As soon as the American saw that 
the League was a makeshift he began 
to be sensible about the matter. 


ib looking back over the whole his- 
toric episode we must try to divest 
it of its personalities, however startling 
they may have been, and see only na- 
tional traits and great public currents 
of thought in the story. You and I 
are Wilson. We may not like him, but 
we are like him. You and I are the 
Senate. We may not like them, but 
we are like them. The American mind 
in its first contact with Europe,—i.e., 
in the War, began by seeing the issue 
in a fog of false idealism and fumbling 
at it, but ended by seeing that the mat- 
ter in hand was a job, and doing it. 

In this second episode—the League 
of Nations—the American mind fol- 
lowed the same course. First it bit off 
more than it could chew and then with 
great deliberation spat it all out, in the 
face of all men. 

If Mr. Wilson had had a more elas- 
tic intelligence, that is to say, had our 
people possessed more common sense, 
he would have drafted a common-sense 
League, in Paris, and we should have 
adopted it. If Mr. Wilson could only 
have seen that part of the world which 
lies between the horizon line and the 
veranda railing, he would have done 
this, or rather we should have done it. 
But our favorite proverb is ‘Never 
cross a bridge till you come to it.” 


And, accordingly, we shouted at the 
outset, “League, League and _ nothing 
but the League!” Then later we 
shouted, “Down with the League, damn 
the League!” and, finally, we shouted, 
“Up with the League, after all!” 
This is our way of doing things. 
But note this: On all these occasions 
we acted with substantial unanimity: 
we were governed by a great wave of 
public thought. Another fact must be 
noted, for it is very extraordinary, 
Our final shout of “Up with the League 
after all!” was a silent shout: no pro- 
cessions, denunciatory monster meet- 
ings, but just an invisible manda 
which issued from everyone and in- 
formed the Senators that the United 
States must enter the League. 


QE cannot blame Europe for being 
puzzled by all these gyrations of 
ours. This vast and complex Ameri- 
can people is a thinking-machine, and 
it all thinks together. It arrives at re- 
sults through an infinite clatter, an in- 
finite bable and confusion, interrupted 
by periods of subsidence and of creak- 
ings that seem to be premonitory of a 
breakdown. And then, suddenly, some 
conclusion is registered on the dial. The 
machine hands you out a printed slip. 
On the last occasion the lettering of 
the slip read: ‘Take the Makeshift.” 

This short edict represents a great 
advance in wisdom over our clamorous 
rejoicing when the League was born in 
Paris, and when Mr. Wilson was prom- 
ising peace and happiness to mankind. 
We are less callow now, less idée fixe, 
more worldly wise. 

We are cutting our eye teeth. 


Discovering the Movies 


The Union of Author, Actor and Producer at Last 


NEW discovery has been made in 

the making of motion-pictures. 

It has been found out, in the man- 
ner of a vision at night, that a steep 
cliff and a Colt automatic do not make 
a “photo-drama,” and that the man with 
the most physical imperfections is not 
necessarily the best comedian. Some- 
one has announced that hereafter pic- 
ture-plays should be written by people 
who are familiar with some of the 
more prominent words in the language 
and acted by people who can speak 
such words without the aid of an in- 
terpreter. As Rupert Hughes has said, 
in speaking of the movement directed 
by Rex Beach and Samuel Goldwyn for 
fewer and better picture-plays: 

“A great revolutionary step has been 
taken in the moving picture domain. The 
author has at last won the franchise.” 

Now with all due respect to Mr. 
Beach and Mr. Goldwyn as revolution- 
ists, let us respectfully call attention to 
a passage which was written in 1914. 
This was when scenarios were being 
written exclusively by the nearest office- 
boy who had half an hour on his hands, 
and when real authors and real actors 
were considered too high-brow for the 
American pubiic. 

“Tf it is to be purely a matter of 
photography, the motion picture peo- 
ple should not bother so much about 
the stories which require men and 
women to interpret them. The studios 
should be named ‘portrait galleries’-— 
devoted to the taking of faces and the 
mechanical movements of the body. 

“But where the story is so prominent 
and the actor is required to express it, 
it is presumptuous, to say the least, to 
ask these two old _ professions—play- 
writing and acting—to join forces with 
photography and remain passive. . . .” 

And later— 

“The most important department of 
the photo-play business lies in the brains 


of experienced authors and dramatists 
allied with recognized actors. Gray 
matter is worth more than celluloid or 
pretentious plants filled with inefficient 
staffs.” 

This revolutionary statement, made 
five years before the announcement of 
the present discovery, was greeted with 
raucus laughs by the magnates of the 
silent-drama of that day. They were 
making money without the aid of either 
authors or actors, and Eugene B. Sanger, 
the moving-picture man who so ex- 
pressed himself, was held to be an im- 
pediment to the legitimate and lucra- 
tive progress of the movies toward a 
prosperous illiteracy. 

Several prominent authors, however, 
several of whom had _ encountered 
the attitude of the producers toward 
writers and found it unpleasant per- 
sonally as well as unremunerative, wel- 
comed Mr. Sanger’s views. 

“Mr. Sanger is perfectly right,” said 
Robert W. Chambers, “but Mr. Sanger 
is a very, very rare exception in his 
profession.” 

“It is the only intelligent thing that 
has been written about moving plc- 
tures,” said Cosmo Hamilton. 

Others expressed the view that Mr. 
Sanger’s was a voice crying in the wil- 
derness and that the dawn of a new 
era was at hand. In fact, every one 
agreed with him except the moving plc- 
ture people themselves, who knew “what 
the public wanted.” 

Until suddenly this year some one 
made a discovery. And that discovery 
was that what the public wanted was 
good plays, written for the screen by 
good authors and acted by good actors. 

It is a wonderful idea. And it was 
just as wonderful in 1914 when Mr. 
Sanger had it. And, after all, it doesnt 
make much difference who had it first, 
so long as it is put into effective prac- 
tice by people who really believe in 1t. 
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One Cent 
buys a big dish of Quaker Oats. 


One Cent 2 
buys but a bite of meat or a bit 
of fish. 
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One Cent 
buys % an egg, or a small potato. 


_ One Cent ’ 
buys a slice of bacon, or a single 
muffin. 













When you buy oats get Quaker 


Food Lip 85% 


this writing, 
That’s the 


So statistics show at 
compared with pre-war cost. 
average on common foods. 

On this account, about 9 in 10 are 
underfed. So states a Chicago Board of 
Health authority. 

That is, most men don’t get what men 
must have—-3,000 calories of nutriment 
per day. So the facts here stated are 
of paramount importance. 


One Cent Per Dish 
Buys the Supreme Food—Quaker Oats 


Quaker Oats is prepared from the 
greatest food that grows. 

It is almost a complete food—nearly 
the ideal food. In energy units it yields 
1810 calories per pound, while round 
steak yields 890. 

Yet Quaker Oats costs one cent per 
big dish. A whole dish costs you no 
more than a bite of meat. 


Saves You 88% 


Foods are compared by calories, the 
energy measure of food value. man 
must have at least 3,000 calories per 
day, a boy at least 2,000. 

At this writing, some necessary foods 
cost as follows on this basis: 





Cost Per 1000 Calories 
ee See Eee 5Y¥4c 
Average Meats........... 45c 
NN Sor Tr 70c 
Oh ee 50c 
Vegetables......... llc to 75c 











So Quaker Oats, per 1,000 calories, 
costs you 88 per cent less than meats, 
eggs and fish on the average. 

Let Quaker Oats cut down your 
breakfast cost. Serve the costlier foods 
at dinner. 


Quaker Oats 


With That Matchless Flavor 


just the rich, plump, flavory oats. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Young Gentleman in Love 


By ARCADIE BOUKHOFF 
Translated from the Russian by Cuthbert Lee 


The following example of Russian. hu- 
mor is especially interesting because it is 
so unlike what we are pleased to think 
of, in this country, as Russian. It makes 
one stop and think that maybe, after 
all, these Russians may not be so hope- 
less as the news dispatches make them 
out to be. 


The Morning of the Young Gentleman 


HE young man’s sleep should be 

short. It is, of course, not neces- 

sary to shorten it artificially by re- 
turning home at seven o'clock in the 
morning and falling asleep in part of 
the house not designed for sleeping pur- 
poses, awakening only at the combined 
protests of the household. 

Once up, one should without delay 
accomplish his toilet, the important 
parts of which, such as washing the face 
and combing the hair should in no cir- 
cumstances, even under the press of 
business, be put off until a later, less 
busy day. 

The morning attire should bear a dis- 
tinct relation to the occupation at hand. 
The young man who puts on a full- 
dress suit merely to take a letter to the 
nearest post-office fails to produce the 
full effect of which this costume is capa- 
ble on more formal occasions. 

On the other hand, to go forth in 
flannel trousers and a short padded 
dressing-jacket when looking for a po- 
sition in a bank often has lead to a 
premature rejection of the application. 

It is important to read the news- 
paper before leaving the house not, how- 
ever, taking all day for this purpose. 
Nor should one merely carelessly glance 
over the lists of arrivals at hotels, the 
new plays and the advertisements of 
young ladies desiring to give foreign 
language lessons to bachelors. The 
young man should read the papers seri- 
ously and attempt to keep in touch 
with world events. How pleasant is 
the surprised and unfeigned wonder -of 
a company of people when during a 
brief pause the young man who watches 
the news from all quarters of the globe, 
in an off-handed tone remarks: 

“By the way, Sin Tsin Dsai has been 
elected a member of the by-bou-bull 
of Korea.” 

“There,” people say when he has 
gone. 

After the morning paper, a_ brisk 
morning walk. The length of this walk 
depends on the good judgment of thr 
young man. Who of us has not known 
the regrettable incident of a man setting 
out for a brief stroll and not returning 
until two o’clock next morning, ex- 
plaining later that it was such a beauti- 
ful, sunny day that the thought of his 
dismal room with so many uninterest- 
ing associations was unbearable. 

After the walk one should attend to 
his correspondence. Care is indispensa- 
ble. It is not witty to leave off the 
address; and even less advisable is the 
error of placing letters in the wrong 
envelope. The keenest humor’is totally 
wasted when in an envelope directed to 
a young lady is placed a letter to a boy 
chum detailing the social progress of 
the writer and describing the young 
lady in question as “fat but very rich”. 

The writer has known young men 
who wrote reams of letters but seldom 
received replies because they neglected 
one minor little matter. After ,writing 
a letter in the rough and perfecting the 
phraseology, making a fair copy, placing 
the note in the envelope, addressing the 
letter and sealing it with scented wax, 
they forgot to mail it. 


Declaration of Love; How to Win the 
Sympathy of a Young Creature 
HAVING touched lightly on the tech- 

nique of correspondence with ladies, 
which is at best an indifferent substi- 


tute for direct action, we shall proceed 
boldly to the proper conduct, in private 
and in society, of the young man jn 
love and desirous of gaining the affec- 
tions of the young creature of his choice, 

All the ancient means such as sorcery 
and enchanted potions have long since 
passed into disuse. For instance, the 
young man who should try drawing 3 
small circle with chalk on the flout 
around the girl and incanting, “Hokus 
pokus, hearts tarts; be mine for all 
time!” would find that he evoked noth- 
ing but the derision of the assembled 
company. 

One may always succeed with ladies, 
—young ladies—by means of a plan of 
action and speech carefully worked out 
in advance; of such I append a few 
examples. With the intelligent and 
keenly sensitive one must be extremely 
diplomatic, but with others more strik- 
ing and vigorous methods are necessary, 


Declaration of Love to a Young Lady 
Not Exhibiting Extraordinary 
Mental Traits 


‘*‘LIZABETH NIKITISHNA! No, 

that name is too common-place, 
surrounded as we are by secret shadows 
and caressing silence, while afar—I 
shall call you Grizelda. There is some- 
thing about that name suggesting wild, 
untamed animals, age-old. Do you 
know that far country—” 

“T’ve never been beyond the boun- 
daries of this country.” 

“Why speak of boundaries. Why, 
when my love for you knows no 
bounds. You carry me off,to that far 
country”— 

“T suppose you talk that way to all 
the girls. And to Katya Shipagina?” 

“Oh, no. People like me do not play 
with words. Especially as to-morrow 
all will be over. I cannot live unloved 
by all.” 

“Ali! You mustn’t say that!” 

“Whose heart feels for me? I shall 
end it all!” 

“O, Petya, stop—Petya!” 

“Tt can’t be that you care? Really!” 

“Yes—Your postal photo is on my 
bureau.” 

“Then I shall not die! I shall not 
kill myself !—By the way, I have tickets 
mat dance to-morrow night; will you 
go ” 


How to Make Love to an Eccentric 
Girl 


*“HAVE you ever felt, Alexandra 
Petrovna, as if someone was 
driving a° rusty nail with a_ broken 
point into your liver, making your neck 
tremble with the death-rattle of an 
adder from the swamps of the interior 
provinces of Little Mother Russia?” 

“No,—have you?” 

“Yes, yes, a thousand times yes. I 
long for an orgy of jealousy,—the suf- 
fering of absence and the pain of prox- 
imity.” 

“T understand. I too. I long for 
cries for help and the commiseration 
of revulsion. It seems to me that if 
my loved one were to be tortured be- 
fore my eyes”— 

“We are twin souls. 
just now and think—” 

gaat ? What do youthink? Scourge 
me!” 

“T look at you and hate you, every- 
thing about you. I hate this hand 
which demands a kiss, and another— 
a third—a fourth. Those ravenous 
teeth, those brilliant lips, this sinuous 


I look at you 


neck, these panther-like shoulders, 
these” — 
“Hush! They’ll come in.” 


Well-informed persons consider the 
above method one of the most effica- 
cious ways of making love, and many 
young men who have once tried it have 
remained its devotees ever after. 
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Huyler’s Marshmallows 


There is really a chance to show 
your individuality when you buy 
Huyler’s. For the choice is so varied, 
that you can always find a candy 
that just suits the occasion. 


Have you tried Huyler’s Marsh- 
mallows? Fresh from Huyler’s fac- 
tory, packed in convenient air tight 
tins. 





—_go— 


$1.50 per 
pound 
NEW YORK 
Agencies 


$1.25 per 
pound 





67 Stores™- 


almost everywhere 


Canada- agencies: and store in T. 
Prices Higher in — 


In : factory 
Pacific Coast States 














U-AR-DAS—lInvitation to the Bath 


NJOY a softness of water indescribably 
pleasing—a fragrance thatclings, Luxuriate 
in the bath—U-AR-DAS invites you. 

75c the box of twelve tablets—at all leading toilet 
goods departments, or dir 
Woodard Clark&Co. FrankM.Prindle &Co. 
Perfumers Distributors 
Portland - - - Oregon 71 W.35thSt., NewYork 














| find that well-brushed teeth 


Ten Days Will Tell 


| slimy film. 


Prettier Teeth 


Safer Teeth—Without a Film 


All Statements Approved by High Dental! Authorities 


Dental science, after 
years of searching, has 
found a film combatant. 
Its efficiency has been am- 
ply proved by clinical and 
laboratory tests. Able au- 
thorities approve it, and 
leading dentists all over 
America are now urging 
its adoption. 


A Free Test to 
Every Home 


This new method is em- 
bodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And a 10-Day 
Tube is sent to everyone who 
wishes to prove its efficiency. 

Pepsodent is based on pep- 
sin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous mat- 
ter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to day 
by day combat it. 


But pepsin must be acti- 
vated, and the usual agent is 


It Is Film That Mars 


and Ruins 


It is known today that the 
cause of most tooth troubles 
is a slimy film. You can feel 
it with your tongue. 


That film is what discolors 
—not the teeth. It is the basis . 


of tartar. It holds food sub- an acid harmful to the teeth. 
stance which ferments and So pepsin long seemed impos- 
It holds the acid sible. But science has dis- 
covered a harmless activating 
method. And _ millions of 
teeth are now being daily 
Millions of germs breed in —_ with this active pep 
it. They, with tartar, are the We urge you to see the re 
chief cause of pyorrhea. sults. They are quick and 
apparent. A ten-day test will 
be a revelation. Send the 
coupon for the test tube. 
Compare the results with old 
methods, and you will soon 
know what is best. Cut out 
the coupon so you won't for- 
get, for this is important to 
discolor and decay. you. 


forms acid. 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


The film is clinging. It en- 
ters crevices and stays. The 
tooth brush does not end it. 
The ordinary tooth paste does 


not dissolve it. So millions 


Pepsadéent 


REG. U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now Advised by Leading Dentists Everywhere. 
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TEN-DAY TUBE FREE 


1 
| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
| Dept. 996, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
1 
i 
| 
] 


Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using Pepsodent. 
Mark the absence of the 
See how the 
teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. You will then 
know what clean teeth mean. 


cago, 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 

















115 Devonshire St. 
Boston 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government bonds and 
other investment securities. 
founded in 1865 and we have always endeav- 
ored to recommend to our clients conservative 
investments. As members of the New York 
and Boston Stock Exchanges we are prte- 
pared to execute orders for the purchase or 
sale of securities on a cash basis in large or 
small amount. 


This firm was 


A circular describing several issues 
of desirable investment securities 
will be sent on request. 


Kaddex,Peahody &Co. 


27 Wall Stxeet 
New Yowl< 
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Just as if you selected 


the sweets in the SAMPLER 
from fen different packages of” Whitman 


The candies in the Sampler were really selected by the 
millions of Americans who have enjoyed Whitman's 
We packed selections from ten of our 
best-liked packages in the Sampler—sweets assorted 
just right for most people, and a charming intro- 
duction to ten separate Whitman's products. 







Copyright 


¥¢ Selected stores everywhere (usual- 
ly the best Drug Store) are agents 
for the sale of the Sampler and the 
other Whitman packages. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 





S. F. W. & Son, Inc, 



























VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 90) 


short time ago, “that, if to-day the 
New York Stock Exchange approved of 
and desired to adopt a term settlement 
it would be impossible and imprac- 
ticable until our present plan has worked 
out successfully.” 

While the debate on the term vs. the 
daily settlement is going on, the ex- 
change has introduced since the begin- 
ning of 1920 a new system of carrying 
on its business, which, if successful, will 
eliminate a tremendous amount of work 
and will pave the way for the term 
settlement. 

This new method is at present only 
partially in operation. It is wholly an 
innovation of the present year and is 
being introduced gradually so as not too 
suddenly to disturb the mechanics of 
trading. In 1919, million share dealings 
on a single day were. frequent occur- 
rences and occasionally 2,000,000 shares 
changed ownership in a single day. The 
technique which makes such extensive 
barter possible involves an extremely 
delicate mechanism. 

Under the old system, the Stock Ex- 
change Clearing House cleared stocks, 
as explained in the Broker A and. Broker 
B operation. It now goes further, and 
clears security balances and bank loans 
as well. 

A broker who bought 1,000 shares of 
Corn Products, for example, under the 
old system and sold 900 shares had a 
balance of 100 shares to receive at the 
clearing house the next day. If, on the 
other hand, he bought 1,000 shares of 
‘United States Steel and sold 900. shares 
of Corn Products, no economy would 
have been made. Under the new plan, 
however, the monetary proceeds of the 
delivery of 900 shares of Corn Products 
will contribute to the reduction of the 
debt caused by the purchase of 1,000 
shares of United States Steel, and it 
will be necessary for one broker to 
pay the other only for the difference. 


Call Money 


HE main source of nutrition for the 

exchange at present is the call money 
market. Banks lend money on call for 
an indefinite period, subject to payment 
at any time. Borrowing brokers must 
renew their call loans every day. The 
volume of money (strictly speaking, 
credit is meant) available for specula- 
tion varies from day to day, and the 
broker can never be certain that suffi- 
cient funds will be within reach on the 
morrow. The necessity of making finan- 
cial arrangements daily causes no small 
amount of irritation, trouble, and in- 
stability. It should be recognized that 
even at present a part of the financing 
is done by time loans running for thirty, 
sixty and ninety days. 

Under the present call money system 
the Stock Exchange depends on the law 
of chance to get that which it cannot 
do without. Usually the law of aver- 
ages furnishes the exchange with enough 
credit to prevent starvation, but oc- 
casionally the shortage of funds is shown 
by the leaping of call money rates as 
high as 30 per cent. Before the halting 
of the rising market last November, the 
banks were called upon to lend $1,500,- 
000,000 for Stock Exchange purposes. 

The banks and the trust companies, 
which are the principal lenders, are en- 
gaged in many other activities. They 
finance cotton transactions, commercial 
operations, buy acceptances and security 
investments for their own account, pur- 
chase bills of exchange, and other cog- 
nate things. And after a day’s work 
has been done, the banker must com- 
pare the amount of his loans, discounts 
and investments with the volume of his 
deposits. He must keep a fixed pro- 
portion of his deposits idle in his own 
vaults or on deposit in the Federal Re- 
serve Bank as reserve. 

If he finds at the end of a busy dav 


that his reserve is inadequate, he must 
get funds with which to increase it. He 
usually does this by calling some of 
his outstanding loans to brokers. Thus 
one day a banker may be a lender and 
the very next day he may have to cal] 
the loan. Whether he is flooding the 
exchange with money or drawing it out 
depends on the state of the reserve jn 
his bank, and has no relation to what 
other banks are doing. If a great many 
of the banks happen to withdraw funds 
on the same day, there is a money 
“squeeze’’, or shortage, rates jump heay- 
enward, brokers become panicky, and 
the market value of stocks shrinks. Un- 
der the present system, the spectre of 


this contingency confronts borrowers 
every day. 
Under the fortnightly settlement, 


brokers and bankers would make their 
arrangements for two weeks. Time 
loans would supplant call loans, and the 
broker could rest easy until the next 
settlement day came. 

The outsider who buys stocks must 
pay the overhead charges. He not only 
gives the broker a commission for buy- 
ing or selling securities, but also pays 
interest on the money needed to carry 
his stock. 

If he buys one share of Steel and 
puts up 20 per cent margin, the broker 
and the banks must furnish the other 
80 per cent and the customer pays in- 
terest on the larger amount at the cur- 
rent rate. Under the term settlement, 
only the customer who owns stock on 
settlement days would have to pay in- 
terest, and he would have to pay the 
charges for two weeks. And those who 
bought stocks and sold them between 
settlement days would have no interest 
charges to meet, only the broker’s com- 
mission. Perhaps in the aggregate as 
much money would be needed to finance 
fortnightly settlements as daily, because 
the volume is determined by the amount 
of securities carried on margin, but nev- 
ertheless, both the brokers and their 
customers would better know how they 
stood. 

In Europe, experience has shown that 
the banks always have sufficient induce- 
ment to keep a share of their resources 
available for the stock exchanges. 

For their part, the banks would need 
some other method for adjusting the 
volume of their loans each day. They 
could do that by developing a call 
money secured by bills, called accept- 
ances, arising out of the normal opera- 
tions of commerce. Bankers agree that 
such an innovation would be helpful to 
the development of the acceptances and 
to the progress of the American banking 
system generally. Until this is done, 
many feel that the full benefits of the 
Federal Reserve Act, which is perhaps 
the most scientific piece of banking 
legislation ever passed, will not be at- 
tained. 

In the realm of pure theory, the ad- 
vocates of the term settlement seem to 
have the upper hand. And it appears 
reasonable to predict that further sig- 
nificant changes in this direction will 
be made on the exchange. However, 
the practical difficulties of changing the 
practice of thousands of clerks and con- 
structing a great new mechanism should 
not be understated. If the term settle- 
ment is adopted ultimately, it would 
seem that the weekly settlement would 
be better adapted to the needs of the 
New York Stock Exchange than either 
the fortnightly or the monthly. And it 
is likely that the daily settlement will 
be retained for those who are ready to 
pay cash for their security purchases. 

Meantime, the earth will revolve 
about its orbit in the usual way, an 
the average speculator will want to 
know only whether particular stocks 
are going to go up or down at a given 
moment. 
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; Hour d Amour 


A fragrance which does not vanish— 
for it is the essence of blossoms culled 
in all their beauty and freshness. 

No simple, ordinary perfume is this 
—but the most luxurious in the world. 
A perfume as lovely as the gardens of 
old France from whence its fragrance 
comes. As delicate and distinctive as 
the most costly corsage. 


We shall be happy to send you 
sample of this 
lovely perfume for 10 cents. 


a generous 


ROGER & GALLET 


PARIS 
25 W. 32nd Street, New York 


Creators of Fleurs d’ Amour 
and other rare Perfumes 


ROGER & GALLET 
PRODUCTS ARE MADE 
ONLY IN FRANCE. 














VANITY FAIR 


The Quadrennial Epidemic 


By PARKHURST WHITNEY 


FF on the blue horizon I seem to 

see purple patches of sulphrous 

flame. I seem to hear rushing, 
rumbling sounds, as of many men run- 
ning about with arms rising and fall- 
ing, with voices rising and never falling. 
I seem to hear volumes of words, and 
sometimes, in spite of the distance, it 
seems that they take such forms as 
“fellow citizens,” “this great and glorious 
republic,” “the Constitution,” “dastardly 
outrage,” “the keynote, the keynote,” 
“our starry banner,” “high tariff,” 
“iniquitous combinations,” “‘Wall Street,” 
“foreign alliances,” “Washington,” “Jef- 
ferson,” “Lincoln,” “Roosevelt.” 

Yes, I fear we are in for it again. 
I fear we are about to have another 
attack of mational electionitis, and a 
particularly virulent attack as _ well. 
Almost any day now, I expect to hear 
that as a small boy the Republican 
choice showed a marked preference for 
blueberry pie, but at the age of eigh- 
teen was the best speller in the county. 
This announcement will effectively an- 
swer those charges that the candidate is 
not eminently fitted to deal with the 
question of railroad ownership. 

When that happens, I shall expect 
that opposition spellbinders will dis- 
cover that as a small boy the Re- 
publican candidate showed a marked 
preference for blueberry pie, but at the 
age of eighteen was the best speller 
in the county—conclusive proof that 
the candidate is a high tariff man and 
in league with the Union League Club. 


The Socialist Charges 


A’ this juncture the Socialist leaders 
will step in with the announcement 
that both Republican and Democratic 
candidates are gilded with the dross of 
Wall Street, and either, if elected, will 
immediately form an offensive alliance 
with the jingoes of Great Britain, put 
conscription into effect and turn the 
country into an armed camp governed 
by plutocrats, aristocrats and uniformed 
autocrats. This dire prediction will be 
based upon the charge that the Repub- 
lican candidate once talked with Henry 
P. Davison at a Red Cross reception 
for wounded soldiers, while the Demo- 
cratic candidate is on record as having 
said that if this country were wantonly 
attacked by a foreign power he be- 
lieved in a measure of resistance. 

Such serious charge are bound to pro- 
duce consternation, and will inevitably 
be followed by recriminations, denials, 
dignified silences, and a large number of 
letters to the newspaper editors, signed 
“Justice,” “Voter” and “Citizen,” de- 
claring that such utterances from the 
Socialists are (a) black lies and das- 
tardly outrages (b) correct in every 
particular, but not strong enough. 

When this phase of the quadrennial 
disease has run its course—as of course 
it will—there may be an ominous lull 
while fresh outbursts are meditated. 
Then we may expect some such sting- 
ing leader in the “Evening Opodeldoc,” 
(Rep): 

“It is not necessary to tell the well- 
informed, intelligent voters of this great 
republic what will be the result of four 
years of Democratic misrule.” The in- 
telligent voters, who hardly need to be 
told anything, will then be told, regard- 
less, that four years of Democratic mis- 
rule will inevitably mean strikes, floods, 
night sweats, plagues of crop-destroy- 
ing insects and red spots on the sun. 

To this, the ‘“Chronicle-Chronicle,” 
(Dem.), will reply in the following 
stinging manner: 

“Tt is not necessary to tell the well- 
informed, intelligent voters of this great 
republic what will be the result of four 
years of Republican misrule.” The in- 
telligent, well-informed voters, who 
hardly need to be told anything, will 
then be told, regardless, that four years 


of Republican misrule will inevitably 
mean strikes, floods, night Sweats, 
plagues of crop-destroying insects and 
red spots on the sun. 


The Speakers 


Ricst here, Congressman Henry M. 

Tusk (Rep.) will step in. At a 
banquet, a convention banquet of the 
United Commercial Travellers at the 
Waldorf, Congressman Tusk will accuse 
the Democratic party of mayhem, arson, 
treason and subornation of perjury. He 
will warn the women voters that their 
children cannot grow to useful manhood 
and womanhood in the poisonous atmos- 
phere generated by a Democratic ad- 
ministration, and he will declare and 
affirm with suitable facial gestures and 
arm movements, that unless the Repub- 
lican party comes into power, “the Con- 
stitution of our fathers,” I quote Con- 
gressman Tusk, “may as well be abro- 
gated.” 

This ought to settle the Democrats 
for the remainder of the campaign. But 
will it? Not at all; it never did. Sen- 
ator Ogontz (Dem.), chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Outings, in an 
address before the Dockworkers’ Union 
at Buffalo, will take up the guerdon and 
accuse the Republican party of may- 
hem, arson, treason and subornation of 
perjury. He will warn the women vot- 
ers that their children cannot grow to 
useful manhood and womanhood in the 
poisonous atmosphere generated by a 
Republican administration, and he will 
declare and affirm with suitable facial 
gestures and arm movements that unless 
the Democratic party remain in power, 
“the constitution of our fathers,” I 
quote Senator Ogontz, “may as well be 
abrogated.” 

While many a dinner table rocks with 
echoes pro and con these counter blasts, 
the Socialist press will announce that 
both candidates recently were summoned 
to Wall Street to receive instructions 
from J. P. Morgan and John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and that both were seen to 
leave the Street with bulging pockets. 
This holocaust will conclude with the 
statement that the Constitution has 
been abrogated for years and will con- 
tinue in a state of abrogation until the 
people become politically conscious and 
labor is paid for what it produces. 

Matters now will have reached such 
a state that the man who tries to see 
all sides of a question will be moaning 
in his sleep and seeing specks before 
his eyes. He will be practically certain 
that only divine grace can save the 
country from utter ruin. He will re- 
main in this state until election day, 
at which time he will go to the polls, 
pull the first lever to the right, and 
if he happens to be one of the first 
ten men in line, he will feel that he 
has done a good piece of work for 
his country. From that day the color 
will begin to come back to his cheeks. 


The Result 


WHEN it is all over; when the in- 
telligent, well-informed American 
voters has milled around Times Square, 
blown himself purple in the face with 
a squawker, been covered with con- 
fetti and stepped upon—in a word, when 
he has performed all the rites inalien- 
able to the privilege of the franchise, 
it will be found on examination of the 
returns on the following morning: _ 
That some voted for the Republican 
candidate because they were born Re- 
publicans. ; 
That some voted for the Democratic 
candidate because they were born Demo- 
crats. ee 
That some voted for the Socialist 
candidate because they were born 90- 
cialists. 
That some didn’t vote at all because 
they were born not to vote. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Two Years of Vanity Fair for $4 
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A last chance offer 


Vanity Fair yearly subscription price beginning March 1, 
1920 will be $3.50-—two years $7.00. But—if you take 
advantage of this special offer now—you may have TWO 
YEARS of Vanity Fair for $4. Or you may have ONE 
YEAR for $3, if your order is received before March lst. 
Remember— 


Beginning March 1, 1920 
Vanity Fair’s Price Will Be Raised 
from $3 to $3.50 


To put it another way—by taking advantage of this 
special offer of TWO YEARS FOR $4, you get the first 
year’s subscription at $3.50, and the second year’s 
subscription at 50 cents. 


If You Subscribe— 


Two years of Vanity Fair at 
regular subscription rate will cost 


If You Buy Singly— 


Twenty-four issues of Vanity 
Fair at 35 cents per copy will 





YOU -cecereruccverscesecccces | ae rrr: $8.4 

Two years of Vanity Fair Two years—24 issues—of Vanity 

through this special offer will Fair through this special offer 
— COS YOU... . sees reece veces $4.00 WHOM DON i iniiccixdcacaakce $4.00 

A saving—if you take advantage A saving—if you take advantage 

of this special offer now—of.. .$3.00 of this special offer now—of...$4.40 





oo Special Offer is good only until March Ist. So 
also is the $3 yearly subscription price. If you 
want to subscribe for ONE YEAR at $3, or for TWO 
YEARS at $4, your order must be received by us not 
later than Monday, March Ist. No orders will be 
accepted at these prices subsequent to that day. 


Remember— 


Until March 1, 1920 you may have 


BESBSMEB BRB BBB ERBRER RBBB EB 
@Sign, Tear Off, and Mail that Coupon NOW! 
ES@ESRBERB ERB REBPRBIBGBBBBBESB 
@ VANITY FAIR 
19 West 44th St., New York City 

& Please enter my oo Please enter my subscription 
a l for ONE YEAR 5. 6 A for TWO YEARS at $4. I 

inclose $3 aoa (OR) I inclose $4 herewith (OR) I 

will send $3 on receipt of 

your bill. 


will send $4 on receipt of 
your bill. 


One Year of Vanity Fair at $3 
Two Years of Vanity Fair at $4 


VANITY FAIR 


Condé Nast, Publisher 
Frank Crowninshield, Editor 
Heyworth Campbell, Art Director 
19 West 44th Street 
New York City 


12 Issues a Year 
35 cents a copy 
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TO-DAY IS THE DAY OF PERPETUAL YOUTH — 
IN APPEARANCE AT LEAST. 


YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE CANNOT BE 
MAINTAINED 1F ONES HAIR IS GREY 
OR DISCOLORED, BUT SCIENCE 
PERMITS OF THE RESTORATION 
OF THE HAIR TO ITS 

ORIGINAL COLOR BY 

THE USE OF 





PREPARATION 
OF ws NOT ONLY REYTORES THE 
eH. TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOR BUT 
PRESERVES THE BEAUTY, LIFE, AND 
LUSTRE OF THE HAIR AS WELL. 
COMPLETE DIRECTIONS FOR USE CONTAINED IN EACH BOX 


aN Tne tai Golden to Black 





wasseeree 
FOR SALE AND APPLIED BY LEADING HAIRDREJFERS AND BY 


NEOs G.: 366 Rae CNY 


Bookle:*B" Grey Hair and its Treatment - free 




















Reduce Your Flesh 





You can quickly dissolve superfluous flesh easily 
and with safety wherever desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s famous medicated 
reducing Rubber Garments 
For Men and Women 


Cover Entire Body 
or Any Part 





Endorsed by leading physicians 
and worn by society everywhere. 





BUST REDUCER BRASSIERE 

Price $6.00 ———— Price $7.00 
Hee Send for Free Illustrated Booklet. Neck og 
Dr. JEANNE A. WALTER, 353 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 
(Billings Bldg., 4th Floor) (Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd Door East) 




















RE LDPUGH Caio) Gturaly 


Three slices of Basy Bread a day - - 
| Reduces your weight in a natural way 








What one woman says: 
Doctors’ Essential Foods Co, Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, 
Orange, N. J. now recognized as the standard weight reducing ration. 


: ieee a 4 v Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a whole- 
wei have USC en © lie S 30} ifles or 

lintaevea "es pur Bay umredd ids some and delicious food, scientifically prepared. 

reduce flesh, and have lost By simply eating three slices of Basy Bread a day, thousands 

about thirty pounds, all I care of people have regained their normal weight. No unpleasant 

to lose. I have recommended dieting. No medicine. No irksome exercise. 

your —e to several people. You will be very much interested in the Basy Booklet, which 
wae is an authoritative statement on Obesity, its cause and cure. 

‘Aledo, I. Write for your copy today. 




















DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. 37.036"New Jersey 








2 ““ ADVANCED TECHNIQUE” 
Vestoff Serova Russian School a 
47 West 72nd Street, New York “THE RUSSIAN _. 
Telephone Columbus 6212- 9283 IMPERIAL METHOD OF 
HOUTEN TRAINING A DANCER ” 
M. VERONINE MLLE. SONIA wee — 
PATO w 'wo Volumes 
VESTOFF SEROVA Elementary and Graduate 
Artist, Russian Graduate Russian The Key to Aesthetic Danc- 
Imperial Ballet ing, containing Bar Exercises, 
Solo Danseur School Plastique Movements. Tech- 
ca and nique of Dancing, Toe Ex- 
Classique bs ercises with music and 120 
Pavlowa Mordkin Wordsworth School photographs. 
Co. London, England Price $5.00 per volume. 
“NATURE DANCING” 
UU eee LLL MaMuUUAaraNann eT EERE EN By Sonia Serova 
Ballet, Interpretative Classle, National and Folk Dancing. The text book to perfect nat- 
Children’s Courses a Specialty. Baby Work. Nature Danc- ural movement. containing 
ing and Dramatic Pantomime. Modern Ballroom Dancing. Fundamental Exercises in 
Faculty of pre-eminent Specialists Walking, Running, Leaping 
Classes—Private Lessons—Normal Courses - Springing, Grecian Poses, 
Booklet on descriptive of the school on request ioe Eee FOU e re 
Summer Normal Course 1920 June and July Price $5.00. . 
‘6 ” 
Duryea’s 47 West 72nd St., N.Y. sang Pet 
7 Telephone Columbus 6212 Contains Mile. Serova’s orig- 
Two Magnificent Ball Rooms for Rental for Exclusive Social Functions inal method of instruction for 
Duryea Dances Every Thursday Evening, Subscription $1.10 Baby — oS oy 
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Maternity Apparel 


| -glialaaa wae -Concealing 


Mother-to-be should not try to get 
along with awkward, embarrassing, 
makeshift clothes when Lane Bryant 
provides special apparel which con- 
ceals the condition and expands as 

required without alteration. New- 

est styles. May be worn after 
baby comes. Cost no more than 
other clothes. 
If unable to visit any_of our five stores, 
write Dept. D-2 for Style Book. 


Lane Bryant 


<i 23 West 38th St., New York 


Chicago, 17 N. State St. 
San Francisco, |. Magnin 


Washington, Woodward & 
Lothrop 

255 Wood- 

d Ave. 
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BROKERS 
for 
Works of Are Tapestries 
Antique Furniture 
Decorative Objects Rugs 
Paintings 


Consignment Arts, INC. 
GAINSBOROUGH STUDIOS 
292 West 59th St., N. Y. City 















































VANITY FAIR 
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THINGS + THAT » ENDURE 








The works of man that endure are all 
alike; vitalized by the same spark. That 
spark is the striving for an ideal perfection 
that forgets immediate profit. 


When the Apperson Brothers built with 
their own hands the first mechanically suc- 
cessful automobile, their goal was achieve- 
ment of an ideal perfection. 


And as Apperson has grown, this spirit has 
never changed. It has kept the Appersons 
breaking trail for more than a quarter of 
a century. It has endowed every 
Apperson car with enduring worth. 


Appersons stay at their best a long, 
long time. Owners of old Apperson 
Sixes and Fours still drive them to- 





\ APPERSON, 
il 





day, finding it difficult to believe that the 
Apperson Eight can be an improvement. 


Yet the Apperson Eight is a big advance. 
It has eighty less parts. Astonishing accel- 
eration—from I to 40 miles an hour in 40 
seconds. This shows the motor’s flexibility 
and tremendous power. And the car is so 
perfectly balanced that the brake curbs the 
speed from 40 miles an hour to a dead stop 
in 4 seconds—4o yards. 


These outstanding superiorities represent 
the excellence of the whole car and 
its every part. 


And Apperson excellence endures. 
DRIVE an Apperson First—Then 
Decide. 


APPERSON BROTHERS AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Kokomo, Indiana 


APP 


The Eight with Eighty Less Parts 
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Some of the several types 


of Turkish leaves grown 
in the Valleys about the 
Black Sea, from which 
the wonderful MURAD 


cigarette is made. 
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RAND OPERA as 
presented by such 
stars as Ponselle, Hackett, 
Stracciari, Lazaro, Barri- ° 
entos, Rothier, and Mar- 
dones exclusively through 
Columbia Records on 
the Columbia Grafonola 
is music at its best. 





COLUMBIA GRAFONOLAS 
Standard Models up to $300 
Period Designs up to $2100 


eb hae os tah Neco cl SA 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., New York 
London Factory; 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 








VOLUME 14, ISSUE NUMBER 


VOLUME 13, ISSUE NUMBER 





BER 1, INCORRECTLY MARKED 


BER 10. 





